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From Contented Cows 


We locate our condenseries only where the richest, “>= 
finest milk is produced. 
ulations which will maintain the production of milk 
at the same high standard. 
evaporated milk of contented cows that feed in the finest 
pastures and drink from streams fed by living springs. 


These cows are cared for as befits 
the valuable animals that they are. 
A cow must be contented, or else 
the vield and quality of her milk 
will be affected. 


‘The milk is brought to our con- 
denseries, extreme care being taken 
that it is maintained at the proper 
temperature and that there is no 
delay in delivering it. 

It is not shipped to us from long dis- 
tances. Ourcondenseriesare in the 
heart of the pasture lands. 


Not many hours after the 
milk is had from the cows 
it has been evaporated, her- 
metically sealed ia the Car- 
nation cans,and stert/ized. 


Nothing has been taken 
from it but water. It is 


best of milk. 
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the consistency of rich cream. 
will prefer it to most cream you get in 
bottles, as it contains all the healthful 
solidsthatenter intothe making ofthe — ~ 
‘To use it you reduce it We! 


g# milk dishes when used in cooking. 







We begin on the farm with the feeding 
and care of the cows to secure the high 
quality of milk which we evaporate into 


And we insist 


Our Positive Guaranty 
to Every Housewife 


We know so well that 
Carnation Milk will meet 
your every requirement 
that we make the follow- 
ing positive guaranty: 


Order a 10c can of Car- 
nation Milk from your 
grocer, and if you find 
that Carnation Milk does 
not please you better in 
every way than fresh, 
raw milk, or any other 
evaporated milk or con- 
densed milk,write us and 
wewill cheerfully refund 
your money and postage. 


Pacific Coast Condensed 
Milk Company 
SEATTLE, U.S. A. 


You 


Carnation Milk is the 


when it means so much to you and 
your family you will satisfy yourself 
regarding Carnation Milk at once. 









upon reg- 


You may be one of the people 
who have the impression that 
Carnation Milk is a substitute 
for milk, like oleomargarine 
for butter. Disabuse your 
mind of that idea; Carnation 
Milk is rea/ milk —contain- 
ing all the cream. It is 
immeasurably safer for your 
baby or the other children 
than so-called “fresh’’ or raw 
milk. It simply cannot be 
contaminated in handling, 
and there absolutely can be 
no germs in it, as it is her- 
metically sealed. ‘Test it. 
A small ‘*Baby”’ size can will 
cost you but five cents; a “‘tall’’ 
size can a dime, of your grocer. 
You wili have to convince your- 
self of its supremacy over any 
other kind of milk, but surely 
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booklet, covering a large 
everyone who prepares 
s recipes, suggestions for economical 
ry of Carnation Milk. It tells you how 
sed, more delicious 
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Telephone or tell your grocer to send you a can, use Carnation Milk according to the brief instructions on the 
label, and remember our positive guaranty as shown above goes with every can. You take no risk. 
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“Flavor superior to all others or your money back” 


PACIFIC COAST CONDENSED MILK COMPANY: 


General Offices, SEATTLE, U.S.A. Fourteen condenseries in the States of 
Washington, Oregon, Wisconsin and Illinois 
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VALSPAR is the only varnish that won’s turn white in water 
Do you realize the vital significance of this fact to you ? 


‘ 
In the varnish world it is a revolution. 





he fact that Valspar is the only varnish that won't turn white means 
that it is the only one that is rea//y water-proof 
sheen, hardness and durability are absolutely unaffected by the severest 
test known 


the only one whose 


We are so confident that Valspar won’t turn white in water that we 
will forfeit $1000 to anyone who can prove to the contrary. And 
there are no strings to this offer. 


The old theory of varnishes was a different one for every purpose 
For instance, no one could make an elastic, durable varnish that 
would dry quickly. Nor could they make a quick drying varnish 


iN that would not crack or chip. And as for making a water-proof 


es varnish, that was considered absolutely impossible 
ea Valspar has changed all this. It has revolutionized the varnish 
) industry. It was a painstaking and expensive discovery backed 
Bits by 80 years of experience and covering five years of careful 
zy, ; 


laboratory work and thousands of experiments. 

The result is the most unique product in the varnish world 
Valspar was first used as a marine varnish and in two 
years became standard, practically driving its com- 





petitors from the held, because its superiority and 
economy were so apparent. 









WE would like to send every 
{/V reader of The Saturday Evening 
Post a free sample of Valspar, with 
a metal testing panel, so that you can 
demonstrate to your own satisfaction 
that the statements made in this 
advertisement are true. 


Remember, we are not sending 438 Foust Avents 
you a brilliantly polished panel, but Chicago Toront Paris 
a real sample, namely, a 2-ounce Bosten London 


can, enough for a small table. You W. P. Fuller & Co., San Frar 
want a real test. So do we. 

If we could place a sample of 
Valspar in the hands of everyone 
interested in varnish, no further ad- 
vertising would be necessary. Write 
today for this 2-ounce sample 


Trade Mark 


arnishes in the Worlc 


We authorize every dealer to guarantee that on inside work Valspar 
will give at least twice the service and that on outside work it 
will outlast any other varnish and 
directions are followed and this doesn’t prove true, we 
will cheerfully refund your money. 
ing this broad guarantee, you take no 


Valentine & Company 


Amsterdam 


Sole Agents for Pacific Slope and Hawaiian Islands 


Largest Manufacturers of High-grade 
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The same unique qualities that make it the most satisfactory outside eS 
varnish are available for inside use because / alspar a> th great s 
rapidity and is hard over night me 
For floors, bathrooms, kitchens, refrigerators, tables, furniture, ct 
pianos, etc. Valspar guarantees at least double the service of a | 
ry 






other varnish. 






It will stand the hardest kind of wear and washing, and from eve 
test will stand forth beautiful, brilliant, and unmarred 
Valspar costs more than ordinary varnishes, but revarnishing cost 





more than Valspar 
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The House of Valentine is over 80 years old We are the largest y 
manufacturers of high-grade varnishes in the world. Eighty per cent r 
of all the automobiles exhibited in the automobile shows held P 
throughout the country have been varnished with Valentine's 
products. The greatest Americanand European railroad systems : ey 
use Valentine’s Varnishes. Prominent office buildings, suchasthe | goo 


Hudson Terminal in New York — the 
largest group of public service buildings 
in the world—are varnished throughout 
with Valspar. Valentine’s Varnishes have 
been used onmostof the coachesand auto- 
mobiles of the Royal Families in Europe. 
*’Valentine,”’ the world over, stands 
for the dest in varnish 
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vances when you buy Valspar. 


You buy a certainty. 


York Ci 
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a HIS illustration of a group of young fellows will give you ' 
A some idea of the kind of clothes we’ve made for young men Uy 
: this season. ' 
I , , : 
A At the right,notice the smart summer suit; patch pockets; slen- Ie 
- der, shaped-in waist; long-roll lapel; trousers worn with a belt; no 
; waistcoat. Made in a very great variety of pattern weaves, ‘ 
grays, tans, browns, blues. | 
i The Norfolk, at the left, is one of the most favored of all the ’ 
i) season’s models. The dark serges and worsteds are always favored by men who 
dress well; the blue serge coat with flannel trousers is the regulation style for l 
I summer lounging. P 
it In any good stock of our clothes, anywhere, you will find these . 
1 styles ready-to-wear. The fabrics are all-wool always; carefully shrunk by the most ! 
" scientific process known; the tailoring is as carefully done as we know how to P 
. do it. The styles are right to the last small detail; they’ll stay stylish. ; | 
"' Our mark in a garment is your guide to satisfaction; r 
i a small thing to look for, a big thing to find. 
i : ' 
A Hart Schaffner & Marx 
om Good Clothes Makers 
. ol Chicago New York 
a; 
au ; 
a aa a a 
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WAS downright tired of being 

poor. I was equally tired of 

hearing my past-generation 

relatives complacently remark: 
““No one of our blood was ever in 
business.”” The worst of it was they 
always said it with a sort of pride, 
just as they told of the broad acres 
and the slaves of our ancestors. But 
I could see nothing in this of which 
to be proud. I had always envied 
the girls whose fathers were pros- 
perous merchants and tradesmen of 
one kind and another. These girls 
were never so restricted in spending 
money as I, whose male relatives 
were college professors, physicians 
and lawyers. 

One day in the presence of a 
stately aunt I remarked: “I always 
make a botch of using slang; I can’t 
use it naturally.” 

‘““My dear,’’ she responded 
gravely, “no one of your blood could 
use slang naturally.” 

And on the same occasion, fol- 
lowing the trend of the thought now 
constantly in my mind, I declared: 
“I’m going toa Northern city to get 
into business and make money.” 

Horror-stricken, she looked me 
full in the face, and with awful 
finality said: ‘“‘My child, no one of 
your blood could make money in 
business.” 

“Then bosh on the blood!” I 
exclaimed, irritated past control. 
“It shan’t stop me!” 

I wastwenty. I hadtaught school 
since my father’s death, several years 
earlier. The term had just closed and I had two hundred and fifty dollars to see me 
through the summer. I was earning sixty dollars a month and I had no one dependent 
on me. The family was very comfortable after a more or less strenuous upbringing, the 
boys having entered professions and the other girls being married. The older heads of 
our household were set not only against my venturing into business, but against 
my disturbing the condition of average well-being. I had successfully passed the 
examinations for a life diploma, and I could go on teaching the rest of my life, if I would, 
in my home town in the protection of my family. It was suitable work for a lady. 
What more could I want? 

But I was bored with the narrow, restricted routine life and eager to experiment. 
I argued that young men went to the cities every day in the year and many of them 
made good—why shouldn’t I? One of the schoolboys who had graduated in my class 
I had often helped him with his compositions—was already doing splendidly in New 
York; another had hit upon a good thing in Seattle real estate and was now worth 
thousands; and in school neither had stood as high as I. If they could do it, why 
couldn’t I? If I could beat them in the classroom, why not in business? Surely brains 
were brains, whether in a boy's head or a girl's. 


ILLUSTRATED Br 


I Decide to Begin My Career in a Big City 


DIDN'T tell my family exactly what I meant to do, as I had already found that 

the way to escape serious interference is to keep a close mouth. At the last I merely 
said that I was going to Chicago for my vacation; their minds instantly leaped to the 
conclusion that I was going to attend the summer normal school in that vicinity. 

Unfortunately my brother purchased my ticket, and when I examined it I found it 
was a round trip good for two months. I smiled grimly as I put it in my pocketbook, 
but said nothing. I needed the extra money that had gone into it, but I hated scenes; 
and I certainly had no intention of returning in two months. 

It was the most victoriously jubilant moment of my life when the train pulled out of 
the station and I realized that I was actually on my way to Chicago and freedom. I sat 
with my hands stuffed into my linen ulster pockets, staring unseeingly ahead of me and 
grinning. It seemed altogether too good to be true. 

The thrill remained with me all the days and nights of the long, hot, dusty way. 
When we entered the great dim grayness of the big city the thrill deepened. I was 
glad Chicago was so big, that it lasted so long after we reached its border. 

At the station I was not bewildered by the noise and excitement, for my plan of 
action was clearly mapped out. I found the depot matron and asked her for addresses 
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I Couida’t See Why So Many Peopie Wanted to Work in Such « Piace 


ING Al BUSINESS WOMAN 


By Anne Shannon Monroe 


of places where I might find a room. 
She wrote a list on the back of her 
card and indicated a policeman who, 
she said, would direct me. 

The cheapest of the rooms was 
two dollars and a half a week. I 
decided at once to go to that one first. 
I gave the number to the policeman 
and he directed me to a Madison 
Street car and told me where to get 
off. I followed his instructions and 
had no difficulty in finding the place. 


WiLsown PRESTON 


First Impressions 


r WAS an old-fashioned red-brick 
residence. The landlady answered 
the bell, her head swathed in a towel 
and a broom in her hand. She was 
so dirty that I decided the room itself 
must be pretty clean. She asked 
me in, but before showing me the 
room she wanted to know where I 
was employed. When I said I was 
not employed, she added: “ You'll 
have to pay a month in advance 
I told her I had no objections to 
doing so, and then she showed me 
It was a pleasant back 
parlor on the first floor, immaculate 
in itscleanliness. Asmall alcove held 
the bed. As she saw I was pleased 
she further instructed me: “I doen't 
allow any houss keeping in my 
rooms.”” I assured her that I had 
ity to keep house. 
She looked at me a trifle suspiciously 
jut accepted my ten dollars. I put 
down my traveling bag, took the key 
from her and left to get my trunk 
When I was again in my own room I closed the door, laid aside my hat and coat, then 





the room. 


not come to the 


as easy as dirt!” I said with a 


looked about me and grinned contentedly. “It's 
contemptuous fling at the older people who warn young women against the wiles of 
“*Now for a good hot bath and a long night's rest, and then I'll go out an 


and the trick’s turned!" I went to sleep trying to decide which of my pretty 


4 
great city. ! 
get a job 
summer gowns would prove most effective with an employer. 

The next morning, still in a thrill over my adventure, I went two blocks to Madison 
Street to a small restaurant, where I paid twenty cents for my breakfast of hot cakes 
and coffee. Then I stopped at a newsstand 
papers and returned with them to my room. 


I believed in myself. 1 was feeling very 


and bought copies of all the morning 
I meant to do the thing thoroughly and 
get something really good at the start 
optimistic, and everything so far had gone so swimmingly that my faith in a successful 
outcome was absolute. With scissors and pencil I settled down in a big, comfortable 
chair between the two deep windows, and opening the first paper in the stack at the 
“help wanted” section began to read the long lists of classified advertisements 

Employers called for bookkeepers, secretaries, stenographers, correspondents 
but I was none of these. | 


] had me r 


designers, tele phone operators, accountants, advertisers 
The advertisements bewildered me; 
n a city paper before. I had expected to begin at the otto 
ess, and work up te a position of trust My 
expectations were based on biographies of successful men, all of whom, it seemed, had 
Just how they had begun the writers had never said; and | 
The business 


real knowledge than J had of Mars; and how to get 


from paper to paper through them all. 
read the “want a 


somewhere, in some vague, indefinite busin 


is” 


begun at the bottom. 
equally hazy as to how I was to make my first connection. 


world of which I had less 


was as much of a problem. 

I had, however, one business accomplishment—I could run a type &2 
learned for my own amusement when my brother had a typewriter in the he 
some extra law work. This would surely give me an entering wedg« I made 
the office positions, ran down to the basement, where the landlady live nad | 
give me instructions for finding each of the places, and once more boarded a Madi 


Street car for downtown. 





It must have been nearly ten o’clock when I reached my first office hich pr ) 
be an artificial limb establishment on Wabash Avenue. The small reception room wa 
packed with applicants; dreary, disheartened-looking women stood about in the f 
unable to get in. Through the glass door I could see artificial limbs hanging on the 
valls; the stray arms and hands and legs looked very gruesome | couldn't see wl 
so many people wanted to work in such a place. I left at once and went on to the 
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next address on my list. It was a patent-medicine concern, 
and an even greater throng of tired, despondent-looking 
women waited at its doors. Well, I certainly didn’t want 
to work with patent-medicine people, I told myself glibly, 
any more than I did among dismembered legs ana arms; 
so | went on to the third address. This was a tea and coffee 
importing concern, and here I found an equal crowd. 
] left and tried the next number and the next, on down the 
list. At every place the reception room was filled with 
patient, waiting women. At several of the places the 
applicants were being rudely and unceremoniously turned 
away by an office boy, who repeated mechanically to each 
one, “Place filled.” 

“That's what comes of being late,”” I overheard a 
rasping-voiced elderly woman say to a younger one. “I 
told you to get up and come early.” 

“What's the use?" the younger responded wearily. 
“There's just as big a crowd and you get all worn out 
waiting.’ 

“Be ahead of the crowd then,” snapped the other as they 
were lost in the throng. 

This gave me my cue. Ali at once I felt very self- 
confident again. Cf course that was all that was needed 
just to be there first. The foliowing morning I was up at 
six. I breakfasted, bought the papers, made my list and 
was downtown by eight o'clock. The first door I reached 
was still locked, but the hall was packed to the elevator 
vith applicants. I went away and tried in turn each of 
the other numbers on my list; at every one there was a 
crowd of women, or else it was a case of “ place filled.” 


Blistering Violets at My Own Expense 


'MHE third morning I was wiser still. I was up at five 

and at my first number by seven. A dozen women, 
all tired, hot and sleepy, hovered about the door; two or 
three were disputing. 

“Go along, why don’t you? I was here first,"’ said one 

“Huh! I’ve been here since five,’’ sneered another, 
pressing close to the doorknob. 

“That's nothing, I've been up since two. My brother 
got the first paper run off the press and brought it home 
to me so’s I'd have a chance. Five! Huh! I was here at 
four, if you want to know it!” 

I left and found the next office. My experience of the 
day before was repeated: crowds everywhere; waiting, 
tired, sleepy women everywhere; and always the job was 
filled long before my turn was reached. 

For a week I kept up this program before I was so much 
as given an interview; and then, when at last my turn 
came and | was called from the reception room into the 
private office, the fact that I had had no experience cut 
the interview short. I was shown out and another girl, 
gleeful over getting a chance, crowded in past me. 

For another long week I haunted offices; but it was 
the same story day after day. There was nothing I could 
do; there seemed no place for a typist who was not a 
stenographer. 

I abandoned the idea of an immediate office position and 
watched the want advertisements like a hawk for other 


She Was So Dirty 
Theat i Decided the Room Itself Must be Pretty Clean 





kinds of work. I noticed a plethora of “Home 
Work”: “Ladies Take Work Home,” “Spare- 
Time Work,” “Art Home Work,” “Educational 
Home Work,” and every other kind of work con- 
nected with the word home. I listed the addresses 
and started out to make the rounds, going early, 
as I had done with the office positions. 

What a different reception I found! Onreaching 
the first door an invisible current seemed to sweep 
me resistlessly toward the sacred inner office. The 
applicants were wanted, allofthem. The “ladies,” 
most of them timid, refined, inexperienced- 
appearing women, many of middle age, sat about 
on comfortable chairs and gazed eagerly at the 
walls that were lined with shelves ful! of decorated 
china. A low-voiced, honey-mannered young 
woman, in a dainty white apron, moved softly 
among them, telling them just to wait, to be 
patient — yes, they needed so many workers that 
they couldn't get them fast enough. They were 
preparing for the early fall trade; yes, that was 
it decorating china. Lovely, wasn’t it? And so 
we all waited our turns and smiled back on the 
engaging young person, while others and still 
others flocked in. 

My turn to be ushered into the inner office came 
at last, and with a sinking heart I went. I was 
so afraid they wouldn’t give me achance! I knew 
very little about china decorating; true, I had daubed 
some at school, but I was no artist. Never mind; the 
manager of the business was! He looked up and smiled 
quite as engagingly as had his assistant, and asked me to 
be seated at the desk beside him. A woman was working 
very intently over a piece of china at a table near by. 
She went on working as I took my seat and I envied her 
she already had a job. 

I told the manager that I knew very little about china 
painting but perhaps I could learn. The young woman 
outside had said I could learn. Yes, yes, he assured me; 
yes, yes; that was the trouble—they had to take on so 
many beginners—it made it difficult. He frowned and 
looked distressed; I started to speak. 

“But you will learn,” he repeated, smiling brightly. 
**Ah, I see you have very nimble fingers; you will learn.” 

Then he explained. It wasn't painting decorations on to 
china, as it appeared to be, but transferring them, by a 
French process that required steadiness and skill in the 
fingers. He said it wasn’t so much a matter of being artistic 
as of being careful, steady. Yes, they would teach me—as 
I had such nimble fingers—teach me free. And when I 
had learned I would have employment all the winter. Many 
made as high as five and six dollars a day, and one woman 
made ten; but she was an exceedingly steady woman, not 
young and—well, flighty, as younger ones were inclined 
to be. He rather preferred to employ older women. 

I began to grow uneasy and assured him of my absolute 
steadiness, of my need to earn. He grew interested; he 
listened with more and more attentiveness. At last he 
said, nodding many times, “I understand, I understand,” 
and took out of the desk drawer a contract blank. It 
“alled for ‘“‘unlimited piecework” after Miss So-and- 
So had learned the process. Then he explained that 
for three dollars and a half they would supply the 
materials on which to practice and send the china out 
to my house. Gladly I paid the price and left the 
office with the contract safely stowed away in my 
pocket. 

If any woman on earth could make ten dollars a 
day at that work, I told myself, so couldI. Ten dol- 
lars a day would be, excluding Sundays, nearly three 
hundred a month—and I had hesitated to give up a 
measly salary of sixty dollars! I snapped my fingers 
at caution and had an ice-cream soda to celebrate 
my victory. 

That night I wrote a most buoyant letter home, 
telling of the many splendid opportunities in a big 
city like Chicago. I added that I was about to 
accept some art work that would pay me, in a short 
time, three hundred dollars a month. I found later 
that my dear old aunts said prayers and thanksgivings 
over my escape from the awful clutches of business. 

The following morning I had my first lesson; then I 
carried the materials home and the plates were 
delivered later in the day. It was all a matter of 
practice, as I could easily see. The little transfer 
designs on prepared paper must be slipped into a 
bowl of water, then cautiously slipped out and by 
skillful application of thumb and finger pressed flat 
in place on the rim of the plate. There must be no 
bubbles or wrinkles; the pattern must adhere with 
perfect smoothness, as though painted there. The 
point was to learn to transfer the design so deftly as 
to leave no blemish; the plates were then put in 
rows to dry and returned to the decorators. When 
I should do one plate perfectly my services were to 
be required at so much per dozen. 

All morning I worked on the pert little blue violets 
that would not go down without bubble or crease; all 
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I Bought Copies of All the Morning Papers 


afternoon I worked over them. By five o'clock my supply 
of designs was exhausted, and yet the last violet blistered. 
I hurried into street clothes and downtown, hoping by 
some chance that the office would still be open; my hopes 
were well founded. Too many others were inspired in the 
same way to make an early closing practical. This time 
I bought five dollars’ worth of the little paper transfer 
designs and returned to my room full of fight for the 
morrow. 

The second day the landlady paused at my door, and 
feeling a need to speak to some one I called to her to 
come in and see my work. She was impressed; it looked 
lovely to her. Then I showed her the tiny blister that 
marred each piece. She had, it appeared, been a china 
painter in the long ago. She put down her broom and 
knelt beside the table watching me. The dainty little 
violets attracted her tremendously; I could see she was 
eager to get hold of one—she was sure she could do it all 
right. 

I urged her to try. She rushed to the bathroom and 
cleaned her hands, then came back and worked with me 
all morning, neglecting her scrubbing and sweeping. The 
thing was as tantalizing as any puzzle. What was wrong? 
Why wouldn't the design go on without blistering? No 
matter how careful we were, how promising the thing 
looked, there appeared, sooner or later, that venomous 
little blister that spelled delay and expense. By nightfall 
our patterns were all used up. The landlady said she 
would buy five dollars’ worth if she could be sure there 
would be a place for her too. She was tired of keeping 
roomers; it was hard work and there wasn’t a decent 
living in it. 

I promised to do my best, took her five dollars, returned 
to the office, made a plea for my “friend,” and received 
a contract for her together with the new set of designs. 
After this we worked together right along. We called in 
her sister and a neighbor: half a dozen women sat about 
and watched and suggested as we dipped and pasted. But 
every time in the end there appeared that blister, that 
deadly blister! 


Another Venture in Honey Paths of Art 


NCE I was sure I had accomplished the feat. I wrapped 
the plate and carried it jubilantly to the office. The 
inspector seemed delighted with my success. He said they 
were way behind with orders, but they must be patient, 
he realized that. All the time he was screwing up a small 
magnifying glass, and finally he adjusted it to his eye and 
stepped over to the window with my plate. Almost 
instantly his face fell; he called me to the window. I 
could see it readily enough, he assured me; there was the 
tiny blemish. While I was looking at it through his glass 
he took down a plate that had been burned and showed me 
how, in the burning, the btemish became a hole, allowing 
the white of the plate to show through. He was so sorry! 
I bought more designs and returned to the task. At the 
end of ten days I gave up. I had spent thirty dollars on 
designs and I had just fifty dollars left. The landlady had 
spent ten dollars, the ful! amount of my rent. I felt that 
I was responsible for her loss and made her let me repay 
half of it. This helped some, but she still frowned when- 
ever she saw me. The affair had been a failure and in some 
way I was to blame. I later discovered that, following the 
method we were so carefully shown, by no possibility 
could the transferring be done without blisters. Those 
people certainly had a “good thing.” 
Next I tried a “‘Home Art” company. Here the most 
unseemly cats, dogs and children were outlined on squares 
of velvet the size of ordinary sofa cushions, and we were to 
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fill in the outlines with paint, producing an effect truly 
startling. The Home Art company gravely insisted that 
there was money in it, that there were people who loved 
such work and would pay well for it. I had seen most 
dreadful ornaments in some districts, so I didn’t question 
the premises; and as the original cost was only twenty-five 
cents for velvet and paints I started my second stream 
of savings flowing into a get-rich-quick man’s pockets. 
At the end of the week I was five dollars poorer for my 
experiment. There was money in it all right! 

Then I answered an advertisement headed “‘Educa- 
tional Work for Refined Young Lady of Good Appearance 
and Good Family.” I hoped it wasn’t teaching, got into 
my most “refined” clothes and called at the number 
designated. I found the office filled with “refined young 
ladies”; but at the affable reception girl’s request I sat 
down. After this I always classified offices according to 
the manners of the reception girl. If she was very polite 
and pleasant I knew at once that it was a fake of some kind; 
if she was rude and abrupt I took it that the position was 
genuine. 

My turn came at last, and that reception girl’s supe- 
rior certainly did her justice. He was a dark, smooth, 
polished, well-oiled appearing man with white teeth and 
an unctuous voice. The very desirable educational work 
consisted of introducing into “leading suburban centers” 
a magnificent set of lectures on American literature. Only 
a limited number could be placed in each center, and a list 
of the names to whom the first “opportunities” should be 
given would be furnished me. It was delightful work, and 
would bring me in touch with the “best people” of each 
community. I had given up four dollars and a half for the 
outfit before I realized that — well, I was buncoed again. 


“ 


Why I Failed to Find Work 


WENT back to regular position hunting. It was the old 

story of crowds and refusals; and now with each refusal 
my heart sank lower and my courage ebbed to the vanish- 
ing point. I began to comfort myself with the thought of 
that return ticket. Thus the summer passed and it was 
September. I was under contract to teach school that 
winter in my home town. My room rent was due and I 
possessed exactly ten dollars, 

Over and over I resolved the 
question. Togive up, own failure 
and settle beck to the routine of 
the schoolroom— that seemed too 
humiliating, almost impossible. 
Toremain inthe city and starve 
that was foolish. I wondered if 
I had really done my best, if I 
hadn’t been weak somewhere. 
I reviewed the summer, and [ 
now realized that every time the 
shadow of the great fear fell upon 
me —a fear of the vast gray city 
with its closed doors—I had 
been sustained by the knowledge 
of that return ticket. I had 
leaned on it in a way. I now 
wished I hadn't had it; that it 
had been impossible to return. 
I knew that had there been no 
return ticket I should have found 
something somewhere, somehow. 
That return ticket had had a 
demoralizing effect on my efforts. 
Every time I failed I said: “‘Oh, 
well, I have a return ticket,” 
and went back to my room half 
comforted. I had had no right 
to be comforted; I should have 
thrown myself in the sea to swim 
or drown, and here all the time 
I had been holding to the end of 
a lifeline. 

The morning this thought 
came to me I had gone to the 
North Side to answer an adver- 
tisement for a physician’s assistant. I found the office 
crowded with nice-looking young women all eager for this 
job that paid only twenty-five dollars a month. I turned 
away when I saw the numbers and went to Lincoln Park 
to walk off the feeling of desperation that had come over 
me. I stopped and fed the lions, then went on and paused 
before the solitary elephant staked out in the open. I 
wondered how it felt to be so strong and powerful, but 
with all this power and strength made futile by the inter- 
ference of man. There he stood chained to a tiny stake, 
with nothing to do all day but endlessly sway his head and 
wabble his ears. The elephant’s eyes looked at me with 
intelligence. 

“You can’t do a thing about it,” I said aloud to him, 
“for they've got you tied; so you might as well make the 
best of it.” 

As I went on from the elephant toward “suicide” bridge 
a rage filled me. I was notan elephant; I was that vaunted 








My Answers Were Not Very Hopeful. 
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thing—a free agent. I would not be tied to the puny 
situation that held me down; I would make my own life 
myself. 

I climbed to the top of “suicide” bridge, which spanned 
its graceful arch high over the lagoon. I walked out to its 
center and looked about at the treetops delicately moving 
with the restless stirrings of life and vigor. I heard the 
unending hum of the gray city, flat and vast and impregna- 
ble all about me; I looked far down where slender canoes 
shot their lithe lengths over the placid water, propelled 
by steady-armed oarsmen in white duck. Deliberately 
I opened my purse, took out my return ticket, and slowly 
tearing it into bits let them float out on the air. Then 
I stood and watched them as they fell lightly as snowflakes 
on the water below. 

It was toward evening of the same day, while waiting 
for an opening through the heavy traffic on the corner of 
Wabash Avenue and Washington Street, that my purpose 
settled down in my being as hard and fast and adamantine 
as the old gray city itself. The brightness of the morning 
had given way to clouds and rain. It was a dismal street. 
Overhead the elevated pounded its machinery-mad way 
through the air; stuffy surface cars with motormen 
incessantly jangling their bells jostled and jogged along, 
continually checked by teams; streams of people poured 
from shops, stores, offices, filled the street and clung to the 
steps of the already packed cars, or hurried toward the 
elevated station in the next block. To get a car and reach 
home—that was the tremendous purpose that gave the 
head-on rush to the mob. 

I stood waiting for my chance to cross the street. The 
ground was slimy, my feet were cold, my light spring suit 
was shabby and soiled, the feather in my hat was draggled 
I carried no umbrella—my veil was torn, my gloves worn 
and ripped. I caught a reflection of myself in the plate 
glass window of the large department store before which 
I stood, and saw that my face was drawn and pale and 
old. Following the cue, I let my shoulders sag, my mouth 
droop, and gazed fascinated at the wreck the summer had 
wrought. And then it was that my purpose settled steadily 
down: “They're all just people,” I said contemptuously: 
“it isn’t as if they were another kind of creature. The 
head of this department store—he’s just a man; all these 





employers just people who were employees once; and 
all these employees with jobs—they were just men and 
women once, seeking employmert. It’s an up climb, that’s 
all; and I’ve got as many fingers and toes as any of 
‘em. I’m sound; I'm all here, and I'll break through and 
get up!” 

I now realized, of course, that my greatest handicap was 
lack of preparation. Even should I manage to gain an 
employer's favor, what had I to offer him? I was not 
qualified to do any one thing in an office. But even though 
I faced that fact squarely at last, still I was obstinz 
my belief that there existed somewhere some kind of a 
position that I could fill. I did not want to be a stenog- 
rapher, and as to bookkeeping, I had never been able to 
make myself balance my own bank account, so obnoxious 
were figures to me. I didn’t know what it was that I 
wanted, but I was sure I did not want routine work. 
However, I was ready to take anything. 
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I Had Had No Former Experience, No Former Employer heavy shock of 


One of the newspapers next morning had an advertise 
ment that to me was encouraging and significant 


Wanted: Rapid Typewriter Operator Beginners Accepte 
prepared to go to work. BirTNer-Binks Business Boos 
I noted the address given and went down at once I 


found the office without difficulty. It was on the top floor 
in one of the old-time buildings over in the wholesale 
district near the river. Eight o'clock had only just struck 
when I arrived, but the office was already filled with 
applicants. A handsome but very tired and harassed 
appearing woman of the large-featured fair type was 
silently moving about among the girls, giving out applica 
tion blanks. One after the other they sat down and wrote 
The table was a small dirty pine affair spattered with ink 
and disfigured with some one’s knife hackings; the pen 
holder was of the cheapest two-for-a-nickel variety, broken 
at the top and apparently much chewed; the ink bottk 
was heavily incrusted with dust and dried ink. Dust was 
everywhere, and there was only one chair. 

I stood waiting my turn. I had made up my mind to 
stick it out from now on until I was dismissed, instead of 
leaving—as so often I had done formerly—when I found 
a crowd, 

At last my turn came. I sat down and filled in the 
blanks. My answers were not very hopeful. I had had no 
former experience, no former employer. I didn’t feel much 
encouragement. The handsome young woman took the 
sheet of paper from me and, glancing at it as she had dons 
with each of the others, transferred it to the other hand 
I noticed that she sorted the slips as she read them and 
I wondered which was the favorable hand. The others 
wrote and we waited 

The office became constantly more crowded with 
recruits from without Pretty soon the door going into 
the inner office was pulled back and a man stuck his head 
through, then stepped in and stood scrutinizing us. The 
door had opened badly, as though its hinges didn't work 
well, and it now shook in its crudely constructed frame 
The man was young and stoop-shouldered, with small 
dark eyes that peered through narrow slits; and he was 
in his shirtsleeves. I decided he must be some under 
employee. He was smooth-faced, and he drew his forehead 
into a frown as he screwed up 
his little eyes in an effort at 
inspection. The light was very 
poor, as the room opened on a 
shaft and was supplied with only 
one gasjet. Directly he took out 
his knife and began to pare his 


nails. 


The Red-Haired Man 
TURNED away my eyes, but 


the handsome young woman 
went over to him, so I looked 
back again—he was still paring 
his nails. She was talking to him 
in a low tone and showing him 
the applications. I had lost 
track of them now 1 wondered 
if mine could possibly be in the 
bunch they were examining 
together. He listened to thé 
handsome girl, but I thought he 
was rather disinterested, for he 
kept on with his nails. Theother 
applicants were still filling 
blanks, frowning and studying 
over their answers Another 
man came to the wabbly door 
and, pushing the uncertain thing 
farther open, stuck his head over 
the shoulder of the first man and 
also listened to what the har 
some girl was saying. He 
thin and tall and pale, v 
f 


it} 
coarse red 
He was very nervous hi 
twitched as one in the first stages of Saint Vitus’ da 
He seemed in an awful hurry about something; every 
moments he looked back into the room, whence came 
steady click of many typewriters, then out again at the 
applicants. He moved from one foot to another like a 
chicken on a hot griddle; he appeared to think some 


was losing a lot of time. The first man pared stead 
and silently on, and it made the red-headed man nerve 
It made me nervous, too, and again I looked away 
“Well, decide quick, for new work is piling up.” 
It was the red-headed man whospoke; he was now gor 
ously scratching the right leg with the left foot. Sudde 
he stopped and started back into the office; then pek 
his head in again. ‘“‘Ten new girls is enough,” he 
“Hire fifteen,” said the first man, still paring his nail 
“fifteen of those.” He tapped on of the tach ol 


application blanks with his knifeblade 
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Geordie Griggsby’s Fire 


By CARL M. CHAPIN 


ILLUSTRATED Br 


For Once in His 
Life the Call of the 
Pice Wae Vanquished in Geordie 


=» that matier-—a Fire Fiend, with large capitals; 
a genuine, thirty-third-degree, goat-initiated buff. 
Certain friends of the family who cherish these newfangled 
theories of heredity have long found in Geordie’s obsession 
a discouragement and a grief; for it raises that everlasting 
question, so disquieting to grafters and hereditarians: 
“Where did he get it?” In Geordie’s case the question 
is unanswerable. On neither side of the family could the 
aposties of heredity find comfort; so finally they set it 
down as an illuminating case of reversion to type and let 
it go at that. 

Geordie’s personal view of himself was expressed as 
follows: ‘“‘Nobody hates fire worse than I do. It makes 
me creep all up and down my back. What I like is the 
fight. I wouldn't get out of bed to see Rome burn if there 
wasn’t any fire department.” 

His bedroom resembled an engine house. On the wall an 
indicator gong hung by his bed as he slept. A shaded light 
over the indicator and a cluster of bulbs and a reflector 
above his head were connected to flash their brilliancy 
respectively upon the figures and into his sleepy eyes at 
the first stroke of an alarm. By the bedside a set of fire- 
man’s turnouts stood ever ready, while sweater, coat and 
hat— in season—were nightly adjusted at carefully timed 
intervals between his bed and the door. Geordie’s average 
time was sixteen seconds from dreamland to sidewalk. 
He had done it irr eleven; and, with a sliding pole, he 
figured he could have lowered that to seven. 

A few doors away he built him a garage, with a dormi- 
tory above, equipped with all the quick-starting para- 
phernalia of a fire-department house. He hired three 
chauffeurs out of the department and installed them there 
on the three-platoon system. Well within thirty seconds 
of the completion of a box number, night or day, his 
roadster awaited him at the curb. His “running card” 
was carefully compiled from an exhaustive study of the 
record of each individual box in the city as a producer of 
interesting fire problems during a period of twenty years. 
He was scheduled to answer more first alarms than the 
Chief of Department himself. It is evident that Geordie 
was more than a mere buff—he was a fiend, a crank, 
« bug of the most venomous species. He recognized the 
potency of no imaginable intervention between himself and 
his chosen calling. Sickness or death; feast or fast; Eros, 
Thespis, Terpsichore—all manifestations, human, infernal 
or divine—were as one to Geordie when the bell began 
to hit. 

In the long train of years from his dancing-school days 
to the fateful night when he led his first—and, be it said, 
his last-—cotillon, an appalling number of maidens fair, 
decked for the ball, had bitten their ruby lips to the quick 
and twisted their long, white gloves to strings while 
Geordie trailed his pumpa through the fire slush, forgetting 
duty, honor, love-—everything; utterly absorbed in the 
grim battle before him. It may easily be realized that 
these little incidents did not tend to endear Geordie to 
the fair ones in general. There was one notable exception 
however. She liked Geordie for his own agreeable self, 
as most people did; but above and beyond this she was 
not blind to the multiple advantages, pecuniary and social, 
which were certain to accrue from a matrimonial alliance 
with the Rollinson-Griggsby heir. Don't misjudge her. 


(¥ that ms GRIGGSBY used to be -and still is, for 







She was not a 
fortune-hunter, 
and her own posi- 
tion made social 
climbing unneces- 
sary. Moreover, she came ultimately to love 
Geordie very dearly; but a girl is none the worse 
for keeping such considerations unobtrusively in 
mind. 

She sympathized with Geordie when no one 
else—outside the fire department—would. She 
listened with an eye that kindled and a patient 
tenderness that never tired to the riotous neigh- 
ings of his hobby. She professed a deep under- 
standing of him which none other possessed. She 
laughed when her cherished dances and theaters 
were ruthlessly sacrificed—at least she laughed 
when Geordie came round to apologize. 

Geordie, not unnaturally, was impressed. A 
far less personable young lady than Helen Ban- 
nard might have breached the walls of his heart 
by the same method of attack; but Helen was 
distinctly desirable quite aside from- her surpass- 
ing tact and insight into the nature of the male 
man. When she acceded to Geordie’s impassioned 
plea for sole and perpetual proprietorship of that 
marvelous sympathy there were many sore and 
envious hearts beneath the polished shirt-bosoms 
of Lanesboro’s upper ten. 

And so they were married; and in the midst of the 
ceremony there was a fire in the block beyond the ancestral 
halls of the Bannards—a real, working fire. Geordie’s ear 
caught the mellow tones of the apparatus bells just as 
the officiating cleric propounded the fateful question. He 
reared like a charger scenting the battle afar. For one 
brief instant he trembled on the brink of placing the 
ineffable crown upon that towering structure of pyro- 
maniacal faux pas which he had been so industriously 
rearing since childhood; but Helen, too, had heard and 
understood. A hand rested an instant, light as zephyr’s 
breath, yet firm and compelling as beaten steel, upon 
Geordie’s arm, and he came back to the prosaic wedding 
atmosphere with a thud. 

“IT will,” he gulped, and stuck it out to the bitter end 
with clenched teeth. It was an omen, could he have 
read it. 

However, when he heard, just as the last sonorous “amen” 
rolled forth, the purring, luring voice of Engine Eight, 
best-beloved of all the machines, calling to him seduc- 
tively from the hydrant in front of the house, all his 
self-control left him. He turned blindly to answer the 
love call;- but again the zephyr touch restrained him— 
his bride was claiming the nuptial kiss. Then the 
bridesmaid demanded her fee, and the mother of the 
bride and his own mother; and beyond them the best 
man, extending the gladsome hand of congratulation, 
headed a whole futile, trivial throng bent on barring 
the path of manifest duty and desire. It was hours, 
ages, cycles, eons before Geordie could win his way to 
the door; and when at last he escaped the excitement 
was over—the voice of his engine was stilled. It damp- 
ened his pleasure in the happy occasion; and this, too, 
was an omen—it was his last fire! 

They returned from the honeymoon to inhabit 
Geordie’s old quarters for a lark. The gleaming indi- 
eator gong and all the other accessories of Geordie’s 
hobby were viewed by Helen with outward curiosity 
and enthusiasm. To Geordie’s hungry eyes the sight 
of them was sweet indeed. He had missed them sorely, 
even amid the ecstasy of love’s young dream. He 
hoped that if there were to be a fire—he never per- 
mitted himself to hope there would be one, but if one 
were fated to occur—couldn’t it just hurry up a little? 

And it did. In the hour before the dawn the gong 
clanged, the clustered electrics flashed into light; and 
from the pillow beside the blinking Geordie rose a suc- 
cession of shrill, quavering screams that soared and 
soared until they reached the uttermost apex of the 
human voice, whence they subsided slowly into sob- 
bing hysteria. For once in his life the call of the fire 
was vanquished in Geordie by another sensation, as he 
strove with masculine clumsiness to calm the outraged 
nerves of his chattering bride. Outside, in the early 
morning chill of the street, Tom Hogan, doing the 
dogwatch that night, yawned and swore and wondered 
through the long minutes beside the throbbing roadster. 

At intervals he glanced up at the lighted windows of 
Geordie’s abode. 

“Tis th’ woman has her foot on th’ neck iv 'im,”’ he 
said. “Back to th’ departmint f’r mine a’ right!” 

And right he was. Within a week the Automatic 
Fire-Alarm Company was poorer by the income from 
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two annunciator- 
gong outfits and 
the fire depart- 
ment richer by 
three able firemen 
skilled in the conduct of motor cars. Yet Helen had 
uttered neither complaint nor request. Thus did Geordie 
make acquaintance with the power of love; but he paid 
with the blood of his heart. Forevermore he depended 
upon chance for his fires, like many more poorly endowed 
enthusiasts; and, like them, he found it dishearteningly 
uncertain. 

About this time the death of his father threatened to 
heap upon Geordie’s broad but not ultra-ambitious shoul- 
ders a number of onerous burdens for which he had 
neither aptitude nor inclination. Into his hands tumbled 
the rudiments of a country estate which it had been his 
father’s life-ambition to found and perfect and start on 
its way down the generations. The life of a gentleman 
farmer appealed to Geordie no more strongly than did 
that of the man of affairs; but Helen and Father Griggsby 
had talked long and intensely of the estate and his plans 
for its development—and, not long after the reading of 
the will, Geordie found the power of love dragging him 
away from the attractions of the city into the wilds of 
Merifield. 

Father Griggsby’s scheme had progressed so far as 
the purchase of a dozen contiguous farms which, taken 
together, covered some two miles of territory at the upper 
end of the lake. He had conceived a scheme of coéperative 
centralized tenancy, and pending its execution the original 
owners had remained in occupancy and control of their 
several holdings. The day after the young Griggsbys 
arrived these tenants began to flock in to bid the new land- 
lord welcome and incidentally spy out the direction of the 
wind. Geordie received them with friendly cordiality, for 
this was the ancestral abode of the Griggsbys; and those 
whose orchards he hadn't robbed in the summers of his 
youth had been, for the most part, participes criminis. 
He listened to them—sorrowful, bored and not a little 
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disheartened. 


It was a great relief to him to recognize the red head of 
Abner Willetts behind the steering wheel of a diminutive 
runabout turning into the gateway. In the old days 
Geordie and Abner had been, as the saying is, the same as 
one. Abner was so exclusively rural in his tastes and 
Geordie so exclusively urban that each had accepted the 
other’s superiority in the things that pertained to himself 
without a glimmer of jealousy. Abner had been a good 
comrade in those days; and now, as a farmer—well, folks 
did say that Ab Willetts could make canned asparagus on 








There Surged Within Him a Primal Craving for Vengeance 
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toast grow from solid rock in the dead of winter—whence 
Abner’s stud of automobiles and his reputation as a globe- 
trotter; whence, also, Father Griggsby’s choice of him as 
a supervising partner. 

“"Lo, Ab!’ Geordie hailed while Abner was still 
hulldown on the driveway. 

“"Lo, George!”’ Abner responded heartily when he was 
within handshaking distance. He bent over Helen’s hand 
with all the grace of a French marquis. 

“Get my letter?” he asked when the ceremony of 
presentation had been completed. 

“No,” said Geordie. 

“Well, the big barn down on my place burned Tuesday — 
sixteen head of the best milkers in the county and five 
blooded Holstein calves and about forty ton of hay, to say 
nothing of two reapers and a 5 

“Oh, little baby cows?" Helen cried pitifully. “All 
burned?” 

A little black baby cow, with a broad white belt round 
its middle, had made languishing eyes at her through the 
bars at a water station down the road the day before. 

“Yes’m; five—finest pedigreed stock in the state.” 

“Oh!” said Helen. 

“Couldn't you put it out?’’ Geordie demanded. 

“It got too much of a start on us,” Abner explained. 
“We couldn’t get near enough to do anything. I tele 
phoned down to the village and they came up with the 
hand tub; but it took’em most an hour—and then they 
forgot to bring the hose reel.” 

“Hum-m-m!” ruminated Geordie, and remained 
thoughtfully silent while Abner fidgeted a bit uneasily. 
Finally he said: 

“George, I want to ask you something—we’'re all 
wondering what’s going to happen here now—now your 
father’s gone. 

Everybody's anx- 
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He was not yet content, however, and in due time it 
came about that when Abner’s big motor farm-trucks were 
not in active service they were resting, each beneath a 
false body, suspended from the ceilings of their sheds and 
laden with fifteen hundred feet of two-and-a-half-inch 
hose. This was Geordie’s reserve; and to man it he 
enlisted a corps of “‘reservists,’’ which comprised nearly 
all the married or otherwise incapacitated men on the 
estate. 

An army of linemen worked for months installing his 
fire-alarm system—thirty boxes, with gong equipments 
in each engine house and tappers in the abiding places of 
the reservists. In his own house he placed a miniature 
striking machine by means of which he could, at pleasure, 
sound almost any imaginable box number if the spirit 
moved or necessity drove. With the kindliest of inten- 
tions, he suggested to the Merifield selectmen the installa- 
tion of a box or two at the village; but the jealousy of 
Deluge Engine Company, Number One, some two hun- 
dred strong, threatened disaster at the polls and Geordie’s 
proposition was rejected with a derision that included his 
whole foolish shooting match. Geordie was pained; but 
long suffering had inured him to that sort of pain, and he 
forgivingly assigned a box number to the village, which he 
could strike at need from his house machine. 

Pending the completion of his water system, for which 
he was building a reservoir well up the mountain, he 
constructed rainwater cisterns near every building and 
installed a pump at the lake, with temporary mains to the 
nearer structures. One of his few directions to Abner had 
been that no living creature on the estate should be housed 
in anything but fireproof quarters for longer than the build- 
ing operations actually required. As fast as the stock were 
transferred to their new concrete abodes Geordie stuffed 





ious to find out 
where we stand.” 

“Did you know 
dad’s plans?” de- 
manded Geordie. , > ae 

Abner nodded. ; = 

‘All the details?” | . 

“T think so.” : a 

“Wasn't he going ; 7 : 
to make you super- \K 
intendent or over- 
seer, or some sort 
of high cockalorum, 
on shares?” 

“Something like 
that,” Abner an- 
swered. ‘We had 
it about all fixed 
but the writing.” 

“Well, can you 
carry it out now? 
Run the place and 
make it pay?” 

“Make it pay?” 
shouted Abner, his 
face lighting up. “I 
should say I “9 

“All right,” Geordie interrupted, radiant with relief. 
“Go to it—and God be with you! Take whatever salary 
and share you agreed on. All I want is plenty of eggs and 
milk and cucumbers and string beans—and not to be 
bothered! If there’s anything coming to me at the end of 
the year shoot it my way. And I'll see what I can do 
about this fire business.” 

And so it was arranged. How Abner handled the farm 
is of no moment; but Geordie’s handling of the fire prob- 
lem was admirably comprehensive. He dotted the whole 
estate with concrete engine houses. Within a year he had 
in commission three automobile engine hose-wagons, with 
gasoline pumps; a motor chemical engine; two combina- 
tion chemical engine and hose-wagons, also motor driven, 
and a light ladder truck, drawn by a gasoline tractor. He 
could invent no valid excuse for buying a water-tower. 

In each engine house he offered to such bachelors as 
wished to join his department free sleeping quarters, with 
smoking, reading and recreation rooms that would not 
have shamed a club. In addition, there was a fee of one 
dollar a man for each practice call and a promise of fifty 
cents an hour for actual fire duty. Despite his assurances 
of stern, unyielding discipline and plenty of work, his 
roster was full before his apparatus arrived and his wait- 
ing list included practically every unmarried male within 
twenty miles — barring the immediate confines of Merifield 
village, where certain influences militated against the 
popularity of his organization. When his firm friend, 
the deputy chief of Lanesboro, had completed a three 
months’ leave of absence on the estate, and his picked list 
of captains had returned from a tour of duty with the city 
department, Geordie’s outfit was in a condition of size 
and efficiency to have taken splendid care of a community 
of thirty thousand souls. And Geordie, be it known, was 
Chief of Department. 
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The Gibes Turned to Shrieks of Fright 


the old wooden barns full of hay, sealed them hermetically, 
canceled the insurance and sat back to wait. 

And how he did wait! Not a thunderhead showed over 
the western mountains that he did not greet it with 
a cheer and prostrate himself before it with prayer and 
supplication. Wayworn hoboes, resting by the roadside, 
marveled at the cordial, not to say welcoming, grin which 
he cast upon them; but nothing happened. So he had to 
content himself with sounding a practice alarm whenever 
the fire crank’s insomnia overbalanced his disinclination 
to part with one hundred and nineteen dollars in fees. His 
firemen didn’t mind; in fact, they rather liked it. A 
dollar looms larger against the New England hills than it 
does on the background of the Great White Way. So they 
trailed out cheerfully at all times of the night—Abner 
objected strenuously to fire practice during working 
hours—stretched their hose and pumped water on the 
lawn, while Geordie, in his white coat and helmet, cursed 
their imaginary clumsiness in true metropolitan fashion. 

Helen demurred occasionally to the frequent booming 
of the big beil and the ensuing uproar that spoiled her 
beauty sleep; but she always grew sympathetic upon 
‘Geordie’s assurance that it was all in the cause of the help- 
less little baby cows — which, by the way, were now sleeping 
in concrete, woodless stables, quite secure from the perils 
of fire. And Geordie was happy—in a way; but the true 
proof of his pudding was still denied him. 

One day, as he sat smoking beside the lake and whis- 
tling for an electrical storm, it occurred to him that the 
waterfront and the shipping were perilously unprotected. 
The waterfront consisted of his own dilapidated wooden 
boathouse — worth, at an optimistic appraisal, fifty dollars 
in the long-gone bloom of its youth—and the stakes to 
which the farmers secured their rowboats. The shipping 
comprised Geordie’s two motor boats and a hasty speed 








boat, recently imported from tidewater, and the before- 
indicated craft of the farmers. At the village end of the 
lake there were a number of boathouses, several embryo 
docks and quite a flock of power and manual craft 
Geordie hastened up to the house and telegraphed for 
the representative of a fire-apparatus firm. A few weeh 


later his three power boats blossomed forth, each with a 
shining monitor nozzle forward and outlets for three lines 
of hose, while the ponderous engines and newly installed 


pumps reduced speed to a minimum and seating capacity 
almost to negligibility. 

When this flotilla appeared upon the lake for its maiden 
tryout the howl of derision and wrath that arose from th« 
summer colony, stretching its comfortable row of restored 
colonial mansions along one side of the village street, 
pierced straight to high heaven. It was bad enough that 
Geordie’s once commodious and comfortable roadster 
should have been metamorphosed into a thinly veiled 
chemical engine, with two big tanks occupying the space 
manifestly intended, in the cosmic scheme of things, for the 
occupancy of doting friends; but that a thirty-knot speed 
boat—to say nothing of its two by no means despicable 
sisters —should be turned into a ponderous, wallowing fire- 
tug was a horror and an abomination not to be borne 
Geordie was forced to eschew v illage society for a month 
and Helen frequently returned with flushed cheeks that 
told the price she was paying for indulgence in the society 
of her kind. 

Despite the aggravated immunity of Geordie’s carefully 
prepared conflagration-breeders, his department was not 
wholly without occupation. Every now and then a 
frenzied cry by night over the telephone sent the red cars 
tearing and shrieking along the rough roads, to round up 
like angels of mercy in some blazing dooryard. Many 

men and many 
women on that 


1 countryside prayed 
nightly for Geordie 
Griggsby and for 
the crazy hobby 
that had saved them 

| from the agony of 

| watching their 
| earthly all go up in 
smoke. Once, too, 
of a quiet Sunday 
afternoon, he had 
sent his whole de- 
partment, even to 
the lumbering 
trucks of the reserve 
brigade, over the 
ten-mile run to 
Wallington, where 
fire was spreading 
with fiendish speed 
in two directions 
from the old white 
church. Geordie’s 
engines pumped 
— —-—— —_- ——— every well within a 


thousand feet dry 

as a bone, and he 
finally finished the job on three two-thousand-foot lins 
from the millpond—but he stopped the fire in its tracks 
and to this day, when he visits Wallington, the flags ar 
hoisted, the church bells ring and school lets out 

However, Merifield pursued the even tenor of its fireless 

way and simply laughed and laughed at Geordie Grigg 
and his bug. It even held up his apparatus for speeding 


through town on errands of mercy to outlying fart 
Thrice the Griggsby pocketbook was assessed to the limit 
of the law in the presence of a jeering crowd that over 
flowed from the Town Hall and blocked traffic on Ma 
Street. Geordie, beside himself, raged and protested; | 
invain. Old “Jedge"’ Bartlett pounded his desk until order 
was restored, and then imposed the maximum fine He 
even promised a jail sentence if the offense were repeated 
“You kin holler’s loud’s y’ know haow, Georg: 
he said impressively; “‘but 'twon’t do yeh no goed. Y’ 
might’s well rekonize fust as last that thi 
make no distinction "tween rich and poor. 7 
law! Y° ain't got no call t’ be reskin’ the live 
citizens an’ scarin’ their hosses jest t save a ¢ ”~ 
fr’m burnin’ t’ deat) An’ you mark my words, Georgi 
Griggsby, ef y’r brought afore this court agir l go 
t’ jail—sure as preachin’!” 
This threat was more often made than executed, for 
Merifield’s only abode of durance vile is the jar 
in the town hall basement, and the incarcerat fa 
prisoner involves the necessity of swearing 
ing & posse comitatus to watch over 
with the offender—a proceeding far | at b 
body politic than the in position of a tat and tang! 
Geordie was not impressed with the mi ne t 
but his wrath was no less consuming 
“Well, I only hope you never get a fire here! us the 
best he could elicit from his raging bra 
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So do I Georgie so do ae rejoined the **jedge”’ 
heartily when order had been restored; “but we've had 
‘em afore, Georgie, an’ come through it alive. An’ ef we 
have ‘em agin we'll jest hev t’ trust in th’ Lord an’ th’ ole 
han’ tub, same’s usu’l. Don’t y’ fret, Georgie; we'll call 
on yeh when we need yeh.” 

Call and be damned!” roared Geordie, whereupon the 
offended dignity of the law demanded assuagement in the 
sum of twenty dollars additional—which Geordie paid 
ind departed. 

Chat afternoon he fired his boathouse to ease his mind, 
give his fireboats something to. work on and clear the site 
for a new structure. The speed and efficiency with which 
his three monitor guns knocked the flaming shack to pieces 
comforted him a little, but his soul was sore for many days. 
He and Helen even stayed away from the Wednesday 
night dance that was the social event of the week for the 

iy visitors and such of the natives as were numbered 
within the charmed circle of the elect. He had cause 
bitterly to regret his prideful action. In the cool blackness 
of the midnight hour the telephone bell at his bedside rang 
loudly 

‘Hello!’ responded Geordie, wide awake and prompt 

the floor patrol of an engire house. 

‘Fire! Fire! Fire!’ sereamed a choking, breaking, 
almost inarticulate voice. Geordie knew how to handle 


panic-stricken alarmists. 

“Keep your head!" he said sternly. “Now tell me 
where it is.”’ 

Fire at Rumsey’s,”’ stuttered the voice, which then 
trailed off into hysterical gabble. Above it Geordie could 
hear a confused murmur, which his experienced ear 
translated into the roaring of flames. 

‘All right —coming!”’ he snapped, and jumped to switch 
on the lights 

A thousand times his eyes had fixed themselves long- 
ngly on that tiny brass wheel, hanging there in its case by 
the striking machine, whose notched perimeter signified the 
number he had assigned as the village call. Now his heart, 
still sore from the bitterness of his recent experience, 
thrilled with exultation as his trembling fingers seized the 
shining disk, thrust it home on its pinion and started the 
mechanism. Before the third stroke had boomed out from 
the big bell he was leaping down the stairs, snapping the 
hooks of his turnouts. As he fidgeted on the steps, await- 
ing his roadster, he gazed triumphantly at the red glow 
above the village, far away at the other end of the lake. 

Geordie’s car led the procession, which included every 
piece of apparatus—even to the reserve brigade. Between 
blasts of his siren, as he swung from the driveway into the 
highroad, he could hear the shrieks of the other cars 
sweeping after him and the “ put-put-put!”’ of his fireboat 
flotilla as it straightened out for 
its run up the lake. They 
thrilled his crazy being through 
and through—those clarion calls 
of his army rushing to the fray; 
but as he shot to the summit 
of a little rise in the road and 
looked again for that red ori- 
flamme of challenge above the 
village, his heart sank. The 
fireglow had waned until it was 
barely visible. He was not sure 
that he could see it at all. He 
wondered, with a pang, if 
Deluge Engine Company had 
forestalled him. That would be 
shameful, unbelievable! 

There was no red beacon to 
guide him as he swept into the 
village and up the curving drive- 
way of Dick Rumsey’s place 
nor yet any signs of Deluge 
Number One. Instead there 
awaited him, in serried ranks, 
the summer colony of Meri- 
field—and a few belated ones of 
the provincial set as well. There 
they were, hordes and myriads 
of men in dinner coats and 
women in the filmy attire of the 
summer dance, draped about 
Dick Rumsey's lawn and backed 
by the glowing embers of Dick 
Rumsey’s spring brush-heap. 
And into Geordie’s face, as he 
brought his car toa clucking stop, 
there beat suffocating wave on 
wave of inextinguishable laugh- 
ter—the roaring, brutal guffaws 
of practical jokers triumphant! 

Why try to tell it—or how? 
Geordie, sleep tousled, amazed, 
dumfounded, sitting there in his 
white coat and helmet; the 
howling roisterers, pressed in a 
tumultuous cirele about him, 
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hurling gibe on gibe at his reeling head, while momently 
shrieking engines and chemicals whirled up the driveway, 
and in the rear the lumbering ladder-wagon, with its 
coughing tractor, punctuating the hubbub with the riot 
of their arrival. And as Geordie, recovering somewhat of 
his scattered senses, threw in the clutch to back away, just 
to cap the climax up trundled his reservists, clinging like 
flies to the hose-piled trucks of the auxiliary brigade. 

Geordie curtly ordered the wondering firemen home and 
sent his own car, in charge of its driver, afterthem. Then, 
without a glance or a word for the hooting mob, he turned 
toward the lake, where his arriving fireboats were making 
the night vocal and slaying such straggling slumbers as 
still survived within the confines of Merifield. And close 
at his heels pressed the horde of well-groomed men and 
daintily charming women, like any mob of guttersnipes, 
weak from laughing— hoarse from the shouting of taunts 
mad, as it were, from the tasting of blood. 

‘Hail to the chief!” squeaked Dick Rumsey; and, led 
by his cracked and lofty tenor, the crazy chorus took up 
the burden of that fine old song, so strangely perverted to 
the glorification of mayors and governors and presidents 
and selectmen: 


“Hail to the Chief who in triumph advances! 
Honor'd and bless’d be the tum-te-tum-tum!” 


Not evén the A. B.’s were able to attain so far as the 
‘evergreen pine.”” What matter though? It is the spirit 
that counts—and never was one more willing. 

“Oh, you chief!” 

“Oh, you old Vamp!” 

“Little Rolly, the boy smoke-eater!”’ 

“Fire! Fire! Fire!” 

So belched the volleys of elemental humor at Geordie’s 
back as he stalked across the lawn toward the water. He 
had a mad desire to duck and run—to crawl away and 
hide, and never show his face again. And so he walked the 
slower, gnawing his lip to keep from crying. He was hurt 
and humiliated, as one who leaps to do a generous act and 
finds he has made of himself a horrid spectacle. 

He reached the flotilla, tied up at Rumsey’s dock, and 
stepped into the speed boat. He motioned the astonished 
crews of the two other craft to get under way and they 
obeyed. Then he essayed to start his own boat, bending 
lingeringly over the engine to hide the tears that now 
coursed unrestrained. The motor resisted his blind efforts, 
which served to stir the tormentors to fresh outbursts of 
wit. The slower boats had long since vanished into the 
darkness when Geordie’s engine caught the spark. 

As it snapped into action, something seemed to snap, 
too, in Geordie’s head. Perhaps the tears had cleared his 
mental vision. His soul no longer harbored hurt pride or 
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craven humiliation. Instead, there surged within him a 
primal craving for vengeance. He threw out the propeller 
gear, snapped the lever into the pump-notch and jumped 
for the two-inch monitor fixed on its swivel at the bow. 

The chorus had halted in a long crescent, forty feet 
back from the dock, at the brink of a terrace. It made a 
vague blur against the night except where Dick Rumsey 
and a lavender-clad tormentress stood out in sharp relief 
in the spotlight of the boat’s acetylene. Blinded by its 
glare, they had no warning of their doom until it was upon 
them. The stream caught Rumsey fair upon the bull’s-eye 
of his shirt bosom; and he, with his lavender companion, 
went staggering back, drenched and well-nigh overturned. 
The gibes turned to shrieks of fright, accompanied by a 
wild frou-frou of fleeing petticoats; but flight availed them 
little. Geordie grimly played the big stream back and 
forth along the retreating ranks until at length they 
attained safety, panting, screaming, drowned. Then he 
shut down the pump, feeling infinitely better. 

“There's a little rain to go with your ‘hail’!”” he yelled 
brokenly. “It’s a bit more seasonable!” And giving the 
handle of the siren a derisive whirl he backed away. 

The gibe drew forth a fresh outburst of vocalisms, 
pitched in a somewhat altered strain and inspired a drip- 
ping rush for Rumsey’s motor boat; but Geordie’s craft, 
incumbered as it was with pumps, was still the fastest 
thing on the lake; and the émeute died a-borning. 

When Geordie reached home and related the adventure 
Helen asked first of all, as woman should, who was there. 

“Everybody,” replied Geordie. ‘I don’t remember. 
Rumsey and Alice Rolles occupied the spotlight — they got 
the first and worst.” 

“‘T hope Alice wore her lavender!"’ said Helen viciously. 
“‘She’s been prophesying that frock for a month. She'll 
be simply frantic!” 

“She is,”’ Geordie averred—‘‘all of that; and so are the 
others. I don’t care though. It was a dirty trick!” 

“It was,” Helen agreed. Whatever her own opinion of 
her husband’s hobby, it was unthinkable that others, 
particularly of her own sex, should thus hold it up to 
public derision. The telephone interrupted them. 

“This is Rumsey,” said a very dignified voice. ‘‘I want 
to say, Griggsby, that was a lowdown trick tonight 

“That’s just what I was saying to Helen,” Geordie 
broke in sweetly; ‘‘but don’t say a word, old man; I won't 
cherish any hard feelings = 

“You know what I mean!” Rumsey’s anger was get- 
ting the better of his dignity. ‘We were simply playing 
a little harmless, good-natured joke ——”’ 

Geordie broke in again: 

“Your little joke cost me one hundred and nineteen 
dollars—big, round, shining, hard-earned simoleons—to 
say nothing of gasoline and wear 
and tear on my machines and 
my feelings. I’m not quite hep 
to the joke yet; and let me tell 
you that anybody that goes in 
for that kind of jesting has got 
no license to yow!l if he catches 
it on the rebound. And further- 
more, let me tell you, if you ever 
do get a fire you can jolly well 
come up here and beg for help 
on your little hambones—you 
won't get it by telephone.” 

“I wouldn’t sit up nights 
waiting for us if I were you,” 
Rumsey retorted. “When we 
get so bad off we need help from 
you we’'ll—we'll—quit entirely. 
You haven’t heard the last of 
this yet though.” 

\ “Ts that a threat or a prom- 

4 ise?” Geordie asked mildly, and 
snapped up the receiver without 
waiting for an answer. 

Helen was in favor of estab- 
lishing an armed guard round 
the house at night. She feared 
serious retaliatory measures, ex- 
tending even to murder and 
arson, inspired by the owners of 
ruined frocks. 

“We'll give them another dose 
of the water cure if they come,” 
Geordie said—and he rather 
hoped they would. 

The ensuing fortnight was 
a trying one, particularly for 
Helen. Retaliation took a form 
much more highly civilized than 
night attacks, with murder and 
arson. Whenever the Griggs- 
bys visited Merifield they en- 
countered a silence that was 
glacial in its keenness. Naturally 
Geordie was less affected by 

Continued on Page 64 
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VERY advance in human knowledge increases the 

jeopardy of the criminal. Professions which the 

enemies of society used to follow with a fair degree 
of security have now become so dangerous that only the 
foolhardy and the ignorant undertake them. 

Conspicuous among these professions is that of the 
forger. When men depended upon the eye and the testi- 
mony of the village banker, the forger was protected by a 
large margin of safety; but any one who undertakes to 
forge, change or alter a writing today sets his foot in a way 
that fairly bristles with danger. 

The microscope has admitted the human eye into a new 
world-—-a pentrack on paper stands out as clearly and dis- 
tinctly as a foottrack in the snow. The comparison is apt. 
The little sheet of paper becomes a great, white, smooth 
field on which the marks of the pen are broad trails, in 
which every peculiarity of the person who made them is 
corspicuous to the eye. Moreover, the record which the 
criminal leaves here is much more complete and prominent 
than the track he would leave on a field of snow. What 
criminal would tramp over a snowfield on his way to a 
crime? A peril which the assassin and the burglar would 
not hazard in a slight degree the forger must incur in the 
highest degree. The footprints which the former are so 
careful to avoid contain few elements of identity and are 
presently effaced; but the forger leaves a permanent 
record of his identity upon every document he touches 
with a pen. If he undertakes to produce a forged paper 
of any considerable length in its entirety, with the signa- 
ture of another, he embarks upon a labor that in its diffi- 
culties is enough to stagger the most skillful expert. Every 
man who writes with a pen has many peculiarities. These 
do not appear ordinarily to the eye; but when the writing 
is put under a microscope, and the broad tracks of the pen 
lying on the great white field of the paper are carefully 
studied, these peculiarities are as easily distinguished as 
the peculiarities of the human face. 

When one undertakes to make this kind of a forgery he 
must either resort to a common imitation, which is the 
method of the bungler, or he must superimpose his forgery 
upon a tracing from some original writing. The usual 
method is to make a tracing in pencil and fill it in with ink. 
This plan was perhaps safe enough before the microscope 
was discovered; but today it is as dangerous as the other. 


How Forged Documents Betray the Forger 


GERMAN authority has pointed out that when one 
works on a genuine writing his mind is upon the com- 
position and not on the strokes of the pen; but when he 
undertakes a forgery the process is reversed. The result 
is that, instead of freely moving trails on the paper, the 
microscope reveals halting, jerky tremors, heavier in one 
place than in another, showing the care and pains with 
which the forger was endeavoring to make his letters. 
Continuing the illustration, we find that under a mag- 
nifying glass a sheet of writing paper is a white, perfect 
surface. No mark, impression, erasure or abrasion on it 
can be concealed. If the writing is superimposed on a 


tracing the tracks of the pencil will show, no matter how 
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carefully the forger undertakes to remove them. To the 
naked eye the paper may be clean of these marks; but 
under a glass they will appear as great indentations smeared 
with graphite, and the broken and abraded surface of the 
paper will stand out as though one had dragged a plow 
across a field. 

Moreover, in order to insure any degree of success, the 
skillful forger of such a paper must measure the letters and 
signature which he endeavors to reproduce, and attempt 
to transfer them precisely to his paper; but to succeed in 
this is to destroy himself. The fact is that no man ever 
writes his signature twice in precisely the same manner. 

In the Howland will case, tried in New Bedford, Massa 
chusetts, where forgery was alleged, three signatures were 
shown to be identically the same by measurement. Pro 
fessor Pierce testified that the chance of the downward 
strokes of the signature being identical in this case were so 
slight that one would have to write the signature quintil- 
lions of times before it was likely to occur as a mere coinci 
dence. The very fact, then, that the letters of a signature 
are exactly the same and that the signatures are mathe- 
matically in all points identical in structure is apt to be 
the most convincing evidence that they are forged. 

In the Patrick case, the fact that four signatures of 
W. M. Rice, photographed and superimposed one upon 
the other, showed that they were identical was perhaps 
one of the convicting elements against the prisoner 

In addition to these dangers, the forger is in peril on 
account of the paper he uses. In innumerable cases the 
paper upon which the instrument was written has pro- 
claimed it to be a forgery. Ancient writings on modern 
paper are false prima facie. The watermark in the paper 
often shows it to be a forgery. 

An authority of Munich relates an incident of a docu- 
ment bearing the date of 1868 on paper with a watermark 
representing the eagle of the German Empire; but this 
eagle was not employed until after 1870! 

Moreover, issues of paper are not always put on the 
market in the year they are watermarked; and there may 
be peculiarities or defects in the machinery by which 
certain issues are produced and by which they may be 
traced. 

In attempting to forge old documents one is apt to get 
into trouble with the dates at which certain sorts of inks, 
pencils and the like have come into use. 

In the Gordon will case, Henry G. Adams produced 
a document which he testified was the original draft of 
G. P. Gordon’s will. This had interlineations in red ink 
which Adams testified were made at the time; but this red 
ink was shown by chemists to contain a substance called 
eosine, a thing that was not discovered until years after 
the date at which the paper was said to have been written 

When one undertakes to alter or change a written instru 
ment he meets with difficulties which ordinary human 
ingenuity is not apt to surmount. In order to make any 
change or alteration in a writing, one must remove some 
part of the original writing. There are only two ways to do 
this—-namely, by mechanical or chemical erasure 

Now the surface of a sheet of paper has a smooth dressing 
If one scrapes that with a knife or the like, to remove a 
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word or letter, he breaks this smooth surface; and under 
the microscope the paper will show the injury as clearly 
to the eye as though the varnish on a table had been 
scraped off with a steel tool. If he removes the writing with 
a chemical the paper will be discolored. It will show under 
a glass as though a fragile, delicately tinted wal! had been 
mopped. So, at the very first step, the evidence of the 
crime is made conspicuous. 

When the forger puts his pen to the paper after these 
abrasions another thing happens: The smooth surface of 
the paper having been destroyed and the fiber exposed, 
the ink runs into the fiber and spreads. If the writing is 
made over the paper from which ink has been removed by 
chemicals the ink spreads out exactly as it does upon a 
piece of blotting paper. 


When Pen Strokes Look Like Laths 


HE common practice of raising checks by changing 

words or figures presents itself to one’s attention in 
considering the alterations in written documents. In this 
class of forgeries there is another matter to bear in mind 
namely, that under the microscope the marks of the pen 
on the paper may be as clearly seen as though the letters 
were made of lath and laid on a floor. And usually, where 
the stroke of a letter or figure crosses another letter or 
figure, one can tell which is above and which below, as one 
could tell which lath was above or below another For 
instance, a three-hundred-dollar check —$300~— har been 
raised to five hundred —$500-—by erasing the top of the 
three and adding a backward stroke that touches the cipher 
next the three. Not only will an examination show the 
abrasion upon the paper where the top of the three was 
removed but it will show also the backward stroke lying 
on the cipher as though it were a piece of lath jaid on th 
top of the original piece forming the cipher 

Again, when figures or letters are made, the ink enters 
the paper and becomes fixed; then if, later on, changes 
made in these letters or figures a difference between the 
new strokes of the pen and the old ones already fixed ir 





the paper will be perfectly evident when the writing is 
I hotographed and enlarged. 
The illustrations which authorities on this subject give 


in their textbooks by enlarged photographs show clearly 
how easy it is to detect changes of this character. Where 


persons have added to receipts, and the like, words indi 
cating that they were in full settlement of account, and 
these added words touched the signature below the receipt 


it was easy to show that these words had been added after 


the original writing had been signed, because 
of the added writing were on top ot the gnature where 


‘ trokes 


the lines touched. 
There are innumerable little things about forgeries 


indicate the truth. The mere fact of whether or not a 
paper has been folded before the quest ed writing wa 
put on it is sometimes enough. For instance, one migh 
have a signature of another on a sheet of paper which he 
had folded and laid away; if afterward he opened it and 
wrote a note above the signature icTo the told proper 
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Pulter Bumped and Jotted Over Pretty Much Every Road and Lane in the County 
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HE senatorial fight in Magruder County 

that year was triangular and hot, and Dave 

Fuller was responsible for both its angular- 
ity and its temperature. At first there was no 
trouble. The T., P. & H. Railroad had concluded to send 
its general counsel, Ex-Judge J. MceTownly Wollock, to 
Congress to contribute his mite—the judge would have 
spelled it the other way—toward side-tracking certain 
objectionable interstate commerce bills that were to be 
seriously pressed at the next session. To obscure in some 
measure the too great directness of his trail from the door 
of the com»any’s office on Tompkins Street to the portals of 
the national legislature, the judge was to resign his employ- 
ment and return to general practice. A little later, yielding 
te the importunities of many friends, he would accept the 
office of state senator from Magruder County. The con- 
gressional nomination was still eight months in the future. 
When he had once received the indorsement of his home 
constituency the proposition to send him to Washington 
as “a representative of the people’? would not, in the 
words of one of the frankest of the T., P. & H. directors, 
“look quite 80 raw ” 

Following this program, the judge resigned his position 
as counsel, put out his shingle and waited. In due time 
the importunate friends importuned, the judge not too 
hastily consented to the personal sacrifice, and the corpo- 
ration nominated him for senator on the Republican ticket. 
The company did more. It caused the Honorable Jackson 
Whipple to be named for the same office upon the Demo- 
cratic ticket. Whipple had been postmaster of Benderton 
during the first Cleveland Administration, and his political 
philosophy had fossilized amid the traditions of that glori- 
ous but somewhat ancient period. The old gentleman, 
however, possessed the dignity of honesty, and ordinarily 
could be relied upon to hold his strict party vote and pre- 
vent the intrusion of any more modern and aggressive 
candidate of the same political color. Thus nothing could 
have been more satisfactory than Judge Wollock’s pros- 
pects up to the moment when Dave Fuller was, as it were, 
hoisted over the wall and dropped into the Eden of 
Magruder County politics. 

There had been no noticeable affection between the two 
men since the day when, in dealing with Fuller's testimony 
in @ grade-crossing accident case, the lawyer had char- 
acterized him to the jury as “a smirking Connecticut 
Yankee who'll swap you a patent rat-trap for a horse if 
you don’t kick him out of your house before he has time to 
open the dicker.” To which compliment Fuller had then 
and there replied by christening Wollock “‘the Pecksniff of 
the Magruder County bar.”’ Court being in session, this 
ceremony cost Dave ten good dollars which, however, 
were gleefully repaid to him by certain young lawyers of 
the vicinage. 

Under these circumstances, there really did seem to be 
a touch of unconscious maiice in the proceedings of the 
Anti-Vaccination League when, acting through its little 
mushroom convention—of whose twenty-seven members 
nineteen were women —it nominated Dave Fuller for the 
office of state senator. The only raison d’étre for this 
ephemeral convocation was as a protest against a certain 
action of the superintendent of schools, backed by the 
county fathers. Its original program had covered merely 
the nomination of its slated candidates for the superintend- 
ency and in opposition to the four obnoxious members of 
the board of supervisors. Later, however, and without 
notice to anybody, it changed its mind and presented a 
complete political menu, 
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By Paschal H. Coggins 


HENRY 


On the following morning, Judge Wollock, who had 
quite as much expectation of sprouting a pair of wings as 
of encountering a third senatorial candidate, gulped his 
coffee in wrathful and contemptuous amazement. With 
savage irony he read aloud the more or less veracious 
report of the humorous young reporter of the Benderton 
Star. 

It told how Mrs. Jabez Garsed had whispered to Miss 
Binns that, in her opinion, Mr. Fuller would be simply a 
lovely person to have on their ticket. She had heard him 
sing The Old Sexton; and really, when she shut her eyes, 
she felt exactly as if she were in a graveyard! 

Whereupon Mrs. Cowberry, who overheard the eulogy 
and was in the habit of seizing opportunity by the fore- 
lock, laid her fancy work on her chair and made a speech. 
She told how Mr. Fuller had sold her husband a cultivator 
two years ago and how only last week Mr. Cowberry had 
paid the last of the five notes. Nobody could possibly 
have been nicer about it than Mr. Fuller, whom she then 
and there nominated for the office of United States senator. 
After prolonged explanation by the chairman she accepted 
an amendment reducing the proffered honor to the state, 
instead of the United States, senate. She reserved the 
right, however, if upon going home she should learn that 

















“From Now Until Election Dey Please Wear an Air 
of Settied Metancholy and Your Second:Best Gowns" 


RALETI 


she was correct and the chairman wrong, to insist 
upon her original nomination. The convention 
GH seemed to agree with her that anybody who could 

. sell anything to Alec Cowberry—and get the 
money for it—must possess quite exceptional abilities. 
Mr. Fuller was nominated by acclamation. 

Now all of this ought to have been good for Judge 
Wollock’s digestion, but it wasn’t. 

“The damnable outrage of it is,” he thundered as he 
ponderously shoved back his plate and hurled his napkin 
into the middle of the table, “‘that the cackling and 
scratching of those old Shanghais actually put that 
fellow’s name on the official ballot; make him a candidate 
for the senate—d'’yo’ understand?—as much a candidate 
as Iam myself. Talk about women in politics! There’s a 
sweet sample for you! Shows what they'll do when they 
get the vote.” 

“But, perhaps, dear,”’ interposed Mrs. Wollock mildly, 
“he won't accept the nomination. I should think he’d be 
ashamed “i 

“Ashamed! That nutmeg Yankee ashamed! Why, 
he’ll just take an extra hitch in his suspenders and hike 
all over the county, yelling ‘Railroad!’ and ‘Corruption!’ 
He'll have the time of his life!” 

“But, McTownly, people won't vote for a man like that 
against you. He can’t possibly be elected.” 

“Be elected! Be nickel-plated! Of course not! A fly 
can’t drink my cup of coffee, but he can queer it for me all 
right by just dropping in and paddling round. I tell you 
if eight hundred or a thousand of those chuckle-headed 
farmers vote for Fuller they'll elect old Rip Van Whipple 
as sure as cats. Dod-gast—those—women!”’ 

With which most ungallant invocation, accented by 
three several blows of his fist on the table which made 
“merry men” in the cream jug, he rose and stalked 
savagely from the room. 

David Fuller was a character, but he was something 
more. About four years before the date of our narrative, 
with his wife, two small and inquisitive sons, one Maltese 
kitten and a perennial smile, he had dropped off the west- 
bound train at Benderton, the county-seat of Magruder 
County, and pronounced it good—at least, good enough 
for him. Within a week from his arrival, to quote his own 
description, he was “Paul Revereing through Magruder 
County, arousing the farmers from their industrial slum 
ber.” He was the sole agent in that territory for the sale 
of the Dipps Patent Cross-Set Diamond-Tooth Cultivator. 

Since then Fuller had acquired a stout little auto run- 
about, and had bumped and jolted over pretty much every 
road and lane in the county. He had sold a good many 
cultivators and made the acquaintance of a considerable 
number of the Magruder County freemen. His lank 
figure, quaint and frequent references to his old home 
“back in old Windham County, gentlemen,” pronounced 
with a typical Yankee twang—his kindly blue eyes and 
whistling grin—apparently he was always about to 
whistle, but was never heard to utter a note—made him a 
man easily remembered. 

When, immediately after the adjournment of the con- 
vention, Mrs. Cowberry and Miss Matilda Binns marched 
solemnly into Dave's little ten-by-twelve office they were 
more than pleased with the cordiality of their reception. 
Fuller's first inspired thought was that Mrs. Cowberry, 
knowing the joy of life when lived in conjunction with a 
Dipps Cross-Set Diamond-Tooth Cultivator, was about to 
initiate some deserving friend into the same beatitude. 
Five minutes later, when the Committee on Notification 






































of Candidates had performed its duty and he had learned of 
his unanimous nomination to the office of state senator 
with its alluring possibility in the direction of the Senate of 
the United States—by a convention of whose existence he 
then heard for the first time, he rose to his full height, 
smoothed the wrinkles from his vest, buttoned all the but- 
tons of his coat and pronounced it the proudest moment 
of his life. He asked for forty-eight hours in which to 
formulate a suitable reply. 

His acceptance was never in doubt. With Fuller’s sense 
of humor it would have been positively criminal to 
neglect the opportunity. Back of this, however, was the 
increasing indignation of himself and those like him at the 
political despotism the T., P & H. Railroad was fastening 
upon the public. He enjoyed the prospect of a fight 
against Wollock and his master on its own account. From 
Judge Wollock’s standpoint the position of the “‘hen-coop 
nominee’’—he coined the phrase on the morning follow- 
ing Fuller’s nomination and passed it on an interviewing 
reporter —was yet more simple. 

“Tf all the Benderton newspapers were to offer him a 
double-page ad for a couple of months free of charge, do 
you suppose he’d turn it down? Not on yourlife! That's 
exactly what the Ladies’ Aid Society did for him; and 
he'll take it on the jump—the way a bullfrog takes a 
mouthful of red flannel. Why, I tell you, boys, I expect to 
see the senatorial candidates on the official ballot printed 
‘Whipple,’ ‘ Wollock’ and ‘The Cross-Eyed Diamond-Back 
Fumigator’—or whatever damned thing it 
is he’s working off on the farmers. No 


Finally Dave began to receive letters addressed to “ Why 
Not Fuller.” In short, the words had developed all the 
advertising virtues of a good trademark. 

Judge Wollock and his committee held a four hours’ 
session and looked the situation squarely in the face. 


“Fuller’s only making a fake campaign,” Blakeslee, 
the chairman, announced; “but, so sure as there are horns 
in Hades, he’s going to capture the Tommy Pullbacks to a 
man. If he scoops in a few hundred more from that bug- 
house anti-vaccination outfit it’s Whipple for the toga, with 
the judge’s congressional chances falling over the horizon.’ 

The “Tommy Pullbacks,” it may be explained, were a 
small but growing body of voters who habitually cast their 
ballots against the railroad machine, without regard to 
party lines or ancient history. 

When the committee adjourned it had resolved, first, to 
use every endeavor to induce the third candidate to with- 
draw from the contest. Failing in this, measures were 
to be taken—we quote again from the chairman—‘“‘to 
smash Fuller's political head.” The latter resolution was 
based upon the familiar theory that there is always enough 
evil in your enemy’s past life to damn him satisfactorily if 
it is uncovered and used at the psychological moment. 

The efforts to remove the objectionable candidate from 
the field of battle were so much worse than useless that we 
will not pause to record them. He had every external 
symptom of enjoying the situation just as it was. Realizing 
from the first the limitations of his constituency, Fuller 
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auditorium when, at half-past ten o'clock, he advanced 
to the front of the stage and adjusted the reading-stand to 
accommodate his vision. Settling his gold-mounted pines 
nez upon the bridge of his ample nose, he unrolled his 
manuscript, squared his shoulders and, with tight-set lips, 
permitted his gaze to wander over the expectar 
An instant later, without the least apparent effort, hi 
voice was sounding in every corner of the vast theater 
‘Friends and fellow citizens of Magruder County: My 
duty tonight is not an agreeable one, but I propose to per 
form it thoroughly. When, as a humble citizen of this 
community, I recently became aware of the true character 


audience 


‘ 


of one who, day after day, is publicly seeking your approval 
I realized that, however my motives might be misunder 
stood, I had no honorable alternative. You, equally with 
myself, are entitled to that knowledge. I now invoke your 
most earnest attention.’ 

Without further preface he turned to his manuscript 
and began to read 

“Windham County, State of Connecticut, #8: The 
jurors of the People of the State of Connecticut, upon their 
oaths do present: that David Fuller, late of the Town of 
Woodstock, in the County of Windham aforesaid, on the 
thirtieth day of May, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-tive, with force and arms, at the 
Town of Woodstock aforesaid, did embezzle, steal, take 
and carry away the sum of one hundred and thirteen dol 
lars, the same being then and there the property of James 
B. Bronson, of said town and coun 
the form of the statute in such case made 








Connecticut Yankee ever passed up achance 
like that!” 

During political campaigns the judge was 
a great favorite with the reporters. 

Fuller's letter of acceptance was brief and 
reasonably clear. After expressing his appre- 
ciation of the unsolicited honor, he declared 
himself unalterably opposed to “‘the inocu- 
lation of the human body with physical 
poison or of the body politic with political 
corruption,”’ and pledged his utmost efforts 
on behalf of “good health, good morals and 
good government.” 


It was less than a week after the adjourn- 
ment of the Anti-Vaccination League when 
old Joel Burns was driving slowly along the 
county road, pondering his political duty. 
It was his boast that never, for more than 
forty years, had he neglected a lawful oppor- 
tunity to cast his ballot; but this time he 
grumblingly confessed himself ‘‘upastump.” 
Should he vote for Tow’ly Wollock, who was 
always talking loud about the people's rights 
and helping to skin the people of his own 
county whenever the railroad wanted any- 
thing in sight—or for old Jack Whipple, 
whose speeches were still loaded with figures 
to prove that Grover Cleveland was right 
about putting out that lot of Government 
bonds? He stated the case to his horse. 

‘Seems, Pete, like this time we got t’ take 
a choicet b’twix eatin’ ram steak er billy- 
goat chops. Airy one o’ em’s sort o’ middlin’ 
tough. I wish it was your job stead o’ mine. 
S’far as I can make out * 

He broke off to stare open-mouthed at 
something that had just come into view 
beyond Peter’s wabbling left ear. They were 
turning in at the gate at the head of the 
home lane. There, on the next to the high- 
est rail, stenciled in fresh black paint, were 
four words, followed by a preposterously big 
interrogation mark. They seemed to the old 
man to be shouting a response to his doubts: 


THEN WHY NOT FULLER? 








and provided, and against the peace and 
dignity of the State of Connecticut 

The blow had fallen The Juage Daused 
while once again his eyes swep 


his now 


dazed and breathless audience hen, as if 


in fear that some syllable might have been 
lost to a single hearer, with inexorable delib 


eration he reread the brief and damning 
document all the way from beginning to 
end 


This time he added those three formal 
words by which a great commonwealth first 
draws the sword of her might against the 
doer of evil within her borders 4 True 
sill.” Then followed the formal certificate 
of the clerk of the Connecticut court to 
the authenticity of the record 

From here and there among the audience 
there came a murmur or half-smothered 
exclamation that told of the excitement 
beneath; but there was more to come, and 
the judge held up his hand With final 
empressement he read the receipt of the 
warden of the penitentiary to the sheriff of 
Windham County acknowledging that, upon 
the seventh day of September, A. D. 1885, 
the sheriff had delivered David Fuller, cor 
victed of the crime of embezz 
Windham County, to the authorities of the 
prison, there to be confined at hard labor 


lement in said 


for the period of two years, in act lance 
with the sentence of the court 

Standing with his palm yet resting im- 
pressively on the open record, the accuser 
summoned the culprit to the bar of the 


people’s judgment 
“David Fuller! David Fuller! David 

Fuller! We, your fellow citizens of Magr 

der County, do call upon you to answer t 


ndictment!” 


Startled and thrilled as if by the 
majesty of the law, the men and 
before him sat mute, motioniess a 


ant. He waited for whi 
a long time, until the no 











For a matter of twenty seconds or so Joel 
merely stared. Then, with a chuckle which 
caused Peter to lift both ears, he dropped his whip into its 
socket and climbed quite stiffly down by way of the hub. 

“Danged if 1 know the answer!” he muttered as he 
lifted the wire loop which served in lieu of a gate-latch. 
“T reckon Dave ain’t much of a public-speakin’ orator, 
but he’s got a consid’able lot o’ horse-sense, and’s far as I 
know he’s straight.” 

He opened the gate, and Peter, his mind apparently 
intent upon the same weighty problem, passed sedately 
through. 

It soon became evident that Fuller’s black-letter appeal 
had caught the raral imagination, and the fact could not 
easily be ignored. If a speaker at either of the regular 
party gatherings hesitated for a phrase, or inadvertently 
asked a question, or stated a dilemma, he was more than 
likely to receive the suggestion—sometimes absurdly 
irrelevant and sometimes embarrassingly to the point — of 
“Then why not Fuller?” The reporters worked it into 
their headlines and it became a cant phrase on the streets. 





“Mr. Chairman, This Man is an Impostor!"’ 


had no campaign committee and was holding no formal 
meetings. Two or three times a week he was making little 
excursions hither and thither through the county, meeting 
such persons or groups as he might reasonably hope to 
interest either in the senatorial contest or—if that effort 
failed—in “‘the finest moderate-priced cultivator, gentle- 
men, that has ever scratched the surface of this green old 
earth!” He was losing absolutely no sleep over final 
results. Meantime the other candidates were exhaustively 
considering the great national issues and the grandeur of 
their respective parties. 

Yet it was Judge Wollock and not the sensational 
Yankee pedler to whom the public was finally indebted for 
an interesting variation from this too monotonous program. 
At the close of one of the largest meetings of the campaign, 
before a splendid audience and without the slightest warn- 
ing, the judge sprung a surprise that was but little short of 
a political coup. His name appeared last on the list of 


t 


speakers, but there was scarcely a vacant seat in the great 


street began to creep ‘ lowe 
doors. There was no response. SI 
he began to refold his paper 
audience—some doubtless with regret 
their hearts, but all swept by the significance of t! 
and the power of the orator — broke forth into ay 
Over on Greenwood Avenue, half a doze 
the big theater, in a cozy sitting room— which wa ewine 
the library a black-eyed, matror ly Little voma 
reading by the light of a green-shaded lan As the « 
ing waned, her attention began to wander from her 
to the sounds of the street. Once or twice 
approaching motor car caused her tentatively to close 
book, marking the page with her finger, only to rem 
her reading when the car had passed. It w luring 
of these moments of expectation that the telep t 
suddenly broke forth in excited and demandant clatter 
So it happened that David Fuller, just in from a t 
mile run from Horton's Mills, entered while his w ‘ 
trying, to reach a voice at the other end of the 
Please repeat that. I didn't ‘ ye We | 
at the big meeting at the theater, did — what Nead the 
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record of an--an indictment? Are you sure you have the 
right number? This is the residence of Mr. David Fuller. 

“ Charging him — why ——” 

At which point Mrs. Fuller was amazed to find herself 
speaking into the back of Mr. Fuller’s left hand. He had 
muzzled the telephone. 

““My dear, the reporters’!] get you if you don’t look out. 
Let me try them 

“This is David Fuiler. Have been out of town for the 
last five hours. Yes, I knew there was to be a 
meeting. Is that so? Tell me all about it.” 

For perhaps five minutes he stood with the receiver 
Mrs. Fuller, watching his face, saw the last 
vestige of mirth vanish from his lips and the accustomed 
color fade from his cheek. At length the hand which held 
the receiver dropped to his side and again he placed his 
palm across the mouth of the transmitter—as if fearing 
the discovery of his thoughts. But his retreat was brief. 

“Hello! No, it isn’t worth while to send anybody for an 
interview. I'll give you all I have to say over the ’phone. 
I am amazed at the speech delivered by Judge Wollock 
tonight at the Forrest Theater. The circumstances are 
such, however, that I do not care to meet his charges by 
either an unqualified assent or denial. Before election day 
I shall place the people of this county in full possession of 
the facts. There will be neither evasion nor concealment. 
Meantime ! shall be too busy with the judge to give much 
attention to what he may say about myself. 

“Early next week I shall begin a canvass of the county 
from end to end. I regard Judge Wollock as distinctly a 
bad citizen and a dangerous man to intrust with power, 
and I propose to give the reasons for my faith with a 
candor which, I think, will leave but little to be desired 
in that direction. That is positively all 1 have to say at 
present. Good night.” 

In spite of a vigorous protest from the other end 
of the line he hung up the receiver. As he turned his 


at his ear. 


Lessons From Our Alien 
By FORREST CRISSEY 


OU see that team coming in the dis- 

\ tance?" asked my seatmate in a touring 

ear on a San Joaquin country road as 
we were driving in the direction of Stockton 
California. “‘ Well,” he continued, “I'd be almost willing 
to bet this machine that that wagon is driven by an Italian 
fruit or truck farmer.” 

“But,” I responded, “he’s too far away to show his 
color, his features or even the pose of his figure. However, 
I'll play the patient Doctor Watson to your Sherlock 
Holmes and wait until we meet the solution face to face. 
Do I have one guess before you draw a diagram of your 
deductions?” 

“You do,” he answered; “and if your guess is right 
you'll hit the main secret, to my mind, of the Italian 
farmer's success—and he is almostmonotonousiy success- 
ful in these parts.” 

In a few moments we were alongside the wagon that had 
provoked all this comment. The driver was unmistakably 
an Italian. 

“It's so easy,”’ I admitted, “‘that I’m almost ashamed 
not to have named the answer at the outset. The man is 
perched on the top of a load of barnyard manure. You 
could see, from a distance, that he was sitting high and 
weli back on his load. Evidently it is the general practice 
of Italian farmers to return from town with a load of this 
sort, and it is also evident that farmers of other races are 
not much given to this practice.” 

“Right!"’ came the quick response of my host, a young 
Italian banker. “The Italian who would return from town 
without bringing home a load of manure in the wagon that 
had carried a load of truck to market would be false to his 
race. He would lose standing among his neighbors. Every- 
body has heard the story of the man who lighted his cigar 
with a five-dollar bill when he went back East to see his 
homefolks after he had struck it rich out in the mines. 
Well, our people would look upon an Italian farmer who 
would drive an empty wagon home from town as being 
just about as wantonly wasteful and improvident as the 
Yankee neighbors regarded the man who burned his 
money to make a show. 

“At the bottom of his custom is a sort of Mosaic law of 
justice to the land—-‘a load for a load’ instead of ‘an eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth.’ 

‘Possibly you infer that if the farmer happens to be 
rich, or at least highly prosperous, he feels himself above 
this law and disregards it when he is driving the wagon 
himself. When a banking house feels above charging 
interest on its loans because it happens to be rich, then you 
may expect to find an Italian farmer who, because he has 
made a fortune, feeis it beneath him to ride home on a load 
of manure. That's the way his money has been made— 
and he would feel as foolish and unbusinesslike to drive 
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home in an empty wagon as the banker would to make a 
loan and then say: ‘We’re too wealthy an institution to 
charge you interest. That would be a little too small and 
sordid for us.’ I know a number of Italian fruit and truck 
farmers about here whose fortunes range from fifty thou- 
sand to two hundred thousand dollars, and they all keep 
this same law of the soil—‘a load for a load’; and when it 
is possible they go this law one better and make it two 
loads of manure for one of truck. Perhaps some of the 
children are attending high school in town and it is neces- 
sary to drive to the city to bring them home. In that case 
the family carriage is a wagon and the children come back 
perched on the customary load. The Italian wife who goes 
into town to shop cheerfully submits to this unwritten 
law. She has no shame to be seen riding on a load of 
manure, no matter how much money her husband has in 
the bank or how much town property the family may own.” 


The Italian Settler as a Farmer 


“THOUGH there is, as.I see it, no other race more 
cunning and resourceful in growing fruits and vege- 
tables than the Italians, at the same time this one practice 
of eternally feeding the land accounts for the uniform and 
almost unfailing success of the Italians on the soil, to a 
degree not to be credited to any other characteristic. 

“Of course anybody could follow this plan—the Italians 
have no patent on it; but the point is, the Italians not 
only do it but they do it consistently and to an extent not 
known among any other people, so far as I can observe or 
learn. Certainly farmers of other races can learn no lesson 
from the methods of the Italians more important than this 
very simple one: Never drive back from town or market 
with a wagon that doesn’t contain a load of land food.” 

The secretary of the Stockton Chamber of Commerce 
says the Italians are the only farmers of San Joaquin 
County who consistently enrich their soil at every possible 
interval between crops; and that fifty thousand acres, in 
small garden patches, are worked by them in the vicinity 
of Stockton. 

There is a world of transplanted racial history in the 
story of Luigi Lagorio, whose seven-acre cherry orchard 
is the pride of the Italian settlement east of Stockton. It 
produces more than community pride however. Its crop 
in 1910 brought Mr. Lagorio five hundred dollars an acre 
above costs of every kind. Though he admitted this was a 
good season he declared that, under his system of cultiva- 
tion, it will do as well right along. These trees, now sixteen 
years old, have yielded good, paying crops for ten years. 
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back on the telephone and looked down on the little 
woman in the big easy-chair, the smile came back to 
his lips. 

“My dear, will you do me an especial favor? From 
now until after election day please wear an air of set- 
tled melancholy and your second-best gowns—in public. 
We're under a cloud.” 

There were tiny wrinkles of perplexity between her 
eyes, but they yielded readily to the note of returning 
cheerfulness in her husband’s voice. 

“David, in some respects you’re the most remark- 
able husband I ever had. Half the time I don’t at all 
understand you.” 

“But this time I’m easy,” he responded. “Judge 
Wollock has turned all the limelight in my direction, 
and I propose to profit by the illumination—that’s all. 
This evening I discussed the political issues in front of 
Tom Horton’s mill to an audience of eighteen—eleven 
men, two horses, four dogs and a yellow goat minus one 
horn. Next week I'll hold a meeting there, with a speak- 
er’s stand, a chairman and a bonfire; and three hundred 
farmers will come to look at me and stay to hear what 
I have to say. As a publicity agent, the judge leaves 
the common or garden variety in the deep, deep shade. 
By-the-way, my dear, is my memory failing or did you 
really tell me that when I got back tonight I'd find half 
a pumpkin pie on the second shelf of the pantry?” 


To find a parallel for the closing weeks of the senatorial 
campaign in Magruder County one would be compelled 
to hark back to the stirring days of the Civil War. 
Judge Wollock, on the eve of his exposé, had predicted 
that Fuller would “jump the county” within a week. 
When, a few days later, he learned through the press 
that, instead of running away, his adversary had actually 
organized a campaign committee and arranged a series 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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“If my orchard gives better returns than 
most others it is because of the way I culti- 
vate. The soil is very fine. I plow it, crossplow 
it and then go over it with a tooth harrow. 
Finally it is finished with a smoothing harrow. The whole 
secret is in just skimming the surface! That must be kept 
fine and mellow all the time. When you have one hun- 
dred and thirty-four trees to the acre you must realize 
that every foot of the ground is full of little rootlets that 
are bound to be injured if you let your plow go deeper 
than two inches and a half. Here is where many orchard- 
ists make a mistake. They do not learn just to skim the 
surface and stop there. My cherry trees will give good 
crops when they are twenty-five years old—and probably 
when they are thirty. They are Black Tartarians, Black 
Oregons and Royal Anns. I irrigate once each month 
after June until the crop is off. My black cherries are 
picked in the first half of May and the white ones in June.” 

Interplanting is so highly developed an art with the 
Italian gardener that it has become a fixed trait that defies 
even wealth and a firm determination to take things easy. 

When this big, genial, slowspoken man came from 
Genoa as a youth of nineteen, he found his first employ- 
ment as a gardener’s helper at fifteen dollars a month. He 
had started to learn the carpenter's trade in the old coun- 
try, but when his hands struck the soil he felt that he had 
found his own. In six years he learned his new trade and 
saved thirty-three hundred dollars of his wages. Then, 
with three Italian partners, he operated a twelve-acre 
truckfarm on the Sacramento. They worked sixteen hours 
a day, but had something to show for it. Finally he was 
able to buy twenty-five acres—where he now lives—at a 
cost of one hundred and ten dollars an acre. In addition 
to his seven acres of cherries, which average him about 
four hundred and fifty dollars net to the acre, he has six 
acres of peaches giving him an average net yearly return 
of four hundred dollars. Then he owns more than seventy 
building lots, a prosperous macaroni factory and five 
houses in the city of Stockton. 

Luigi Lagorio doesn’t have to work any more—for he 
doesn’t call tending an orchard working. Raising vege- 
tables and small crops which require the bending of the 
back is what the Italian calls work. 

“Oh, yes,” laughed Lagorio, “I said I’d stop inter- 
planting and have an easy time. I really thought I would; 
but I can’t do it. When I see a long strip of fine soil lying 
idle I can’t stand it. I’ve made seven hundred and fifty 
dollars an acre clear on red peppers time and again. I 
learned just how to do it when I had to and now I can’t 
forget it. When I took out the old peach orchard and put 
in a new one there were land and water going to waste; 
for, of course, the young orchard had to be irrigated. I 
couldn’t stand it to see such waste, even if I didn’t need 
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the money. So I put in red peppers and kept on working. 
It’s the same way all over the place. Wherever there's a 
broken place in the old orchard I stick in peppers. You 
have to know how in order to make chilli peppers pay 
big. The trick is in giving them the right start. If the 
plants are kept in a hothouse until the little flowers begin 
to show and are then transplanted, they will bear for you 
in forty-five days. 

“Careless transplanting sets back many plantsthat have 
cost much time and trouble. You see this everywhere, 
even with experienced gardeners. There is less of it among 
Italians than among most other gardeners; but some of 
them fail to get the results they might just for this reason. 
There are three things that a tender young plant, fresh 
from the hotbed, must be carefully protected from when 
first put into the open. These are frost, wind and sun— 
according to the season. Sometimes, of course, only one or 
two of these dangers have to be considered; but the pro- 
tection is the same in any case —two shingles shoved into 
the ground at right angles to each other, close to the plant 
and leaning alittle above it. That does the work—and it is 
simple and doesn’t cost much. This is no new thing—you 
can see it in a thousand gardens; but you can see the need 
of it in ten thousand!” 


A Four-Year-Old Hired Man 


ERE is Mr. Lagorio’s system for intensive truck crop- 

ping in his locality: On April first put in sweet corn, 
which will be off the ground in July. Follow this with car- 
rots, beets, cabbage, turnips or string-beans, which will be 
out of the way in late October or early November. Next 
enrich the soil and let it lie open to the sun for ten days. 
Then put out lettuce or a combination of radishes and 
carrots. The radishes will be ready for pulling in fifteen 
or twenty days, leaving the carrots room in which to 
mature. This scheme is subject to variation, but the essen- 
tial thing is to have every foot of the ground working 
during the whole growing season. 

His chilli peppers are sown in a hotbed about December 
fifteenth in “‘sediment soil.” The earliest transplanting 
is in the patches that are best protected and 
nearest frost-proof. This shrewd gardener’s 


Realizing the importance of having his vegetables 
properly protected, his beds are shielded by swaths of 
bamboo, which give an odd appearance to the garden as a 
whole. When his tomato vines are large enough to need 
tying up the bamboo canes are ready for cutting and are 
close at hand, where they are wanted. 

The yearly strife of this three-acre farmer is to get the 
first tomatoes into the market. The vines are started in 
boxes, carefully nursed and finally transplanted into soil 
richly fertilized with barnyard manure. 

Another element besides his early forcing, his heavy 
fertilization and his fine system of bamboo windbreaks, 
sunshades and sun-reflectors enters into his remarkable 
success, however. He sells his tomatoes direct to the 
largest hotels in the state, where he can command a fancy 
premium above the highest market quotations, because of 
the extreme earliness of his product and its dependably 
superior quality. Had he relied upon the ordinary 
market, it is hardly probable he could have established 
the record of making one and three-quarters acres yield 
him twenty-six hundred and thirty-five dollars in a single 
season. 

M. Dalfarno has no desire for a larger place. His is 
strictly a home plant. He hardly knows what it is to hire 
a day’s labor outside of his family circle. There are five 
little Dalfarnos—the oldest nine years of age. The garden- 
ing experience of a child in this family begins at the fourth 
birthday anniversary. Dalfarno’s gross income comes 
very near being his net profit. Four years ago he paid 
three hundred and twenty-five dollars for his land; lately 
he refused thirty-five hundred dollars for it. Meantime it 
has yielded him a gross revenue of three thousand dollars 
a year or better, with an unappreciable outlay for labor. 
All of which goes to indicate that Three Acres and Liberty 
is not a mere myth if one has the true Italian genius for 
making things grow —and grow early! 

Probably the most attractive combination fruit and 
truck garden in California—if not in America—is one that 
breathes the spirit and romance of the Italian occupation 
of the Pacific Coast. This impressive garden occupies 
ninety acres of the Stanislaus, bottoms, just outside of 
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Oakdale, the gateway to the mining region in which wer 
laid the scenes of most of Bret Harte’s best-known stori« 

Looking down from the high bench into the broad bot 
toms, one sees a picture of sylvan order and loveliness that 
suggests an Old World garden, except in its splendid 
proportions. 

Though this garden is almost as rich in suggestions for 
the American farmer as it is in plant food and products, it 
teaches no lesson more important than this: Location is 
about half the battle in truck farming. 

The Italian is a born garden prospector and when he 
strikes pay dirt he knows that he can make the soil yield 
him a fortune as surely as if he found the yellow dust and 
nuggets that made California the Golden State \ 
a discoverer of hidden agricultural opportunity, the 
North-of-Italy man is a master. 


Buying Near Free Water 


HEN the whole country between Stockton and Oak 
dale was almost a continuous wheatfield save for 

the cattle ranches—and held by the ranch kings of “Octo 
pus” fame, Paul Brichetto, then operating a little garden 
of leased land on the outskirts of Stockton, decided he 
would do a little prospecting but not with a pick, shovel 
and mining pan. Like all his people, he loved a cross- 
country pilgrimage. It might bring him something and 
it might not—but, anyhow, it would give him an outing 
in a new region that was touched with the romance of gold 
As he approached Oakdale, he paused upon the edge of 
the bench and looked at the almost level expanse of bot 
toms oneach side of the river. Though his eye did not miss 
the great stilted flume that reached high in air from the 
river to the bench, he saw the rank vegetation of the bot- 
toms, especially underneath the flume. He descended 
from the bench, made his way to the river's edge, pausing 
often to dip his hands into the rich alluvial soil. Later, in 
Oakdale, he learned the geography of the country with 
reference to the mining camps and the towns that served 
as their feeders and supply-centers. He didn't need to be 
told that money was free in mining camps and that a miner 
was always hungry for fresh green stuff. And 
he also knew something of the open-handed 





fondness for chilli peppers seems well founded, 
from the fact that over a series of years he 
has made them average four hundred dollars 
an acre as an interplanted crop. An inspection 
of his place shows that wherever something is 
taken out during the growing season it is imme- 
diately replaced with the profitable pepper. 

Mr. Lagorio has six children —four boys and 
two girls. They have all been brought up in 
the garden and the orchard. The seven-year- 
old boy runs the engine of the irrigating pump. 

The ingenuity of the Italian and his under- 
standing of the necessity of shielding his plants 
are nowhere more effectively shown than in 
the little garden of M. Dalfarno on the edge 
of Merced. There are only three and a quarter 
acres in this truckfarm, but its clever owner 
makes it pay him one thousand to fifteen hun- 
dred dollars an acre, gross, which is certainly 
intensive farming in earnest. 

Though he is a specialist in early tomatoes 
of high quality, he also raises strawberries, 
bell peppers, artichokes, lettuce, summer 
squash, cucumbers, garlic and green onions. 








ways of ranch kings. Withal, it looked like a 
good prospect to shrewd Paul Brichetto. He 
at once bought his pick of the bottom land at 
a price that made him grin with joy. 

About the first thing he did was to send 
to his home country for a shipment of small 
Italian chestnut trees for planting. He had 
thought of this when his eyes first rested upon 
the long flume and noticed that there was a 
steady, continual dripping of water along its 
entire length. Today that double line of chest 
nuts, gratuitously watered by the flume, yields 
an average yearly income of twenty dollars to 
the tree, or a total of three thousand dollars 
for the entire planting. 

“That,”’ said the son who manages the gar 
den that has now grown to one hundred and 
twenty-five acres, “is the Italian of it He 
knew what those chestnuts would do in that 
soil and under the leakage of the flume. And he 
knew, too, that he could get a fancy price 
for the big, sweet nuts in this country, where 
nobody but an occasional Italian thinks of rais 


= ing them. It doesn’t cost us twenty dollars to 
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Weeding Onions at Stockton, California 








Japanese Gardeners, Hoeing Strawberries, Near Tropico, California 
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harvest the whole crop and 
we could sell many times 
what we produce at a fancy 
price. Besides, the trees 
need very little care. On 
this place we grow twelve 
different kinds of fruit, be- 
sides almost every kind of 
vegetable. Of one kind of 
fruit peaches we have 
but noth- 

ng on the place pays a 
bigger net profit than those 
italian chestnuts.” 

Paul Brichetto, however, 
wade vegetables the back- 
one of his young industry. 
His wagon soon began to 
call at the farmhouses; and 
when the ranch kings saw 
the variety and attractive- 


fifteen varieties 








by patient investigation 
and many experiments. 
He bought forty acres of 
second-class land and 
started to set this to young 
apple trees that would ex- 
press his theories. His trou- 
bles began at the nursery. 
“T want all young trees,” 
he explained—‘‘that have 
not been headed back.” 
The nurseryman smiled 
and insisted he knew how 
to head trees and that his 
customer would have to go 
elsewhere for his odd order. 
He did—and kept going 
until he found enough 
young trees that had not 
been “‘headed out” to set 








ness of his display they 
not only bought in prod- 
igal quantities but they fairly threw their money at him. 
“What's the use,”’ they declared, “of trying to make a 
garden? Buy of the dago.” 

Soon Brichetto had many wagons, and they pushed their 
way fur up the mountains and returned from Grayson’s, 
Sonora, Angels and other famous camps with gold-dust 
and nuggets that represented a scandalous profit. Today 
almost every ranch king who recklessly threw his money 
at “the dago” has disappeared by the Bankruptcy Trail, 
and the clever Italian, who knew an opportunity when he 
saw it—as most of his people do—owns one ranch of seven- 
teen hundred acres, another of six hundred and forty acres, 
lands in the Modesto district, and a home place of three 
hundred acres 

That is significant only from the fact that the basis on 
which this fortune was builded was: first, a shrewd choice 
of location; second, building up a retail trade to wholesale 
dimensions, Your Italian, wherever you find him, is not 
ambitious to become a “shipper.” A good wagon-trade is 
what he wants—at least as the basis of his business; for he 
knows that the profits in this line are sure and substantial. 


Good Money in ‘*‘Chokes”’ 


| Nperyeaner shrewdness in prospecting for opportunity is 
not confined to looking for the right location, Sometimes 
he prospects for a new market and does it at long range. On 
the old Laguna tract, just outside of Los Angeles, is an odd 
truck garden of twenty-five acres that is a fine type of 
market specializing. Its founder, A. Rossi, was a common 
laborer some five years ago; but, after the manner of his 
kind, he often celebrated payday by indulging in an Italian 
meal at an Italian restaurant. In a vague way it dawned 
upon him that the number of hia people in the big cities of 
America was increasing and that they had more and more 
money to spend each year. Why not get some of this 
money by raising strictly Italian vegetables? He started 
in a small way, grawing only vegetables of a distinctly 
Italian character and selling only to Italian restaurants. 
His specialized business grew rapidly and he was soon 
obliged to send to Italy for his two brothers and their 
families. They do all the work on the twenty-five acres, 
where they raise Savoy cabbage, leeks, Brussels sprouts, 


The Thing the Foreigner is Crowding Out. 


chicory, garlic and many odd things known only to Italians. 
This laborer’s idea of specializing to meet the demands of 
a foreign appetite has brought him a solid fortune. 

Another phase of this specialization along racial lines is 
the artichoke business, When this began only foreigners 
demanded this highly ornamental vegetable. Today it is 
served in every first-class metropolitan restaurant of the 
country. Two-thirds of all the artichokes raised in America 
are sold in New York and New Orleans. They are prac- 
tically all grown by Italians, the seat of the industry being 
at Ocean View and Half Moon Bay. The Italians who 
started the artichoke business had no idea that the native 
American would ever demand this odd vegetable. He felt 
that his market was limited to “foreigners” who had 
formed their tastes in the old country. Certainly they 
founded a very paying truck specialty. 

Unstinted fertilization is one important factor in making 
artichokes produce, and hence the Italian seldom fails in 
this specialty. And the Italian also knows the importance 
of giving his artichokes plenty of water, especially in the 
fall, when they are sprouting. Then, too, he is as liberal 
with cultivation as with fertilizer. He regards all that he 
puts into his artichoke field as a permanent investment, 
because a planting is good for seven or eight years. This 
specialty is much more profitable than it was a few years 
ago and it has probably not yet reached its zenith. In the 
artichoke business the Italian has learned that it pays to 
popularize an imported specialty. He is sure to repeat 
the trick with other products of his home country now 
practically unknown on American tables. 

As a pruner, the Italian is an adept. He loves to wield 
the knife and the shears, and his surgery leaves no ragged 
wounds. His heart is in his work, and he studies the 
results of his surgery with a patience and an unflagging 
interest that often bring original and startling results. 

In Watsonville there is an Italian whose heterodox prac- 
tices have extended his fame beyond his state and into the 
great apple districts of Oregon, Washington and Idaho. 
His theories are original; and, like most of his countrymen 
engaged in fruitgrowing, he is an inveterate first-hand 
investigator. From his youth he had studied and handled 
trees; and in 1896 he decided to put into actual practice 
upon a commercial scale the conclusions he had worked out 


Sacked Bartley at Glenn, California 


his orchard. After they 
were planted, his Watson- 
ville neighbors—who also 
asserted they knew something about giving an apple tree 
the proper shape—suggested that some lazy nurseryman 
had “‘put one over” on him by giving him trees that had 
been left in a state of Nature. Then the Italian put himself 
on record: 

“You cut the leaders of your trees to make them head 
out. Not a leader in my orchard shall be cut. We shall 
see whose trees stand up against the winds longest. What 
for do you think God gives each tree a strong, big pillar in 
the center? Is it not to make the tree strong against the 
winds? When a big wind comes the whole tree gives and 
resists together, because it has a solid, unbroken leader in 
the center that reaches from the ground to the tiptop. 
And where do your trees split and break and get openings 
that make trouble and let in insects and rot? At the main 
crotch! Is it not so? And you make that crotch by 
cutting out the main leader.” 


The Man Who Knew 
N MIDSU MMER, afew years later, when this orchard of 


odd-shaped trees was approaching bearing, a prominent 
Watsonville apple grower was driving past “‘The Italian’s 
Place” and saw its owner busy with his pruning outfit. 
Stopping his carriage, the native American called out: 

“Say, have you gone crazy? This isn’t winter. This 
is summer! Don’t you know those trees will bleed to 
death?” 

“You shall see later,” quickly answered the Italian. 
“T have found out something for myself. I did not read 
it out of a book. My father or my grandfather, he did not 
tell it to me. The time to cut the limb from the tree is 
when the tree is growing most fast. Then it heals more 
quickly. I have done this many times, many years; and 
I have come to know. Wait and see.” 

“Today,” declares the secretary of Watsonville’s Cham- 
ber of Commerce, “there is not in this whole district a 
stronger or healthier orchard—except my father’s planta- 
tion of thirty-three hundred and forty Bellflowers, put out 
and cared for according to the same plan. All these trees, 
with the central pillar or leader uncut, are wonderfully 
strong and vigorous, and have suffered almost no injury 

(Continued on Page 48) 























The Japs and the Logan Berry are Great Friends 


Showing Interplanting of Grapes, Peas and Horse Beans 
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man starts to 
tellin’ me about 
all the different women 
he’s ever made love to 
I most generally figure that he’s somethin’ of a liar; but 
when he tries to tell me he ain’t ever made love to more 
than just one then I know he’saliar. What do you reckon 
makes a man want to tell that one, especially to the women? 
Honest, I wouldn’t feel safe tryin’ to tell it to a deaf-and- 
dumb woman—not if she was stone-blind in both eyes! 
I’ve made love to millions of ’em and I've told ’em millions 
and millions of lies about millions of different things; but 
I never told that one—only once. That learned me! 
Where do you guess it was I told it? It was the very 
last place in the world where a man ought to think of tryin’ 
to make that lie stick. Chicago it was. And I expect I 
picked out the very unlikeliest 
person in the world to tell it 


HENEVER a ( 





And that’s where we went, with me trailin’ along behind 
him, hangin’ back and feelin’ right uneasy over it. Does 
that look to you like I was startin’ on a spell of wickedness? 
I wasn’t. I was feelin’ just perfectly virtuous and nervous. 

You couldn’t notice any nervousness up behind though. 
When we got there they'd just got through with one of 
their dances and was swarmin’ off, half on our side and 
half over yonder. They ‘d been dressed up to look like the 
Salvation Army that time, and they’d begun to shuck the 
long frocks they had on over the short red dresses and red 
stockin’s down underneath, so as to be ready for the next 
time—and I was standin’ there, tryin’ to keep back out of 
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illy Fortune and the Lightfoot 


irize By WILLIAM R. LIGHTON 


LLVUSTRATEDO B Yr CHASE 


“Must be a great life 
too,”’ says Sadie, “sport 
in’ round in milk wag- 


EMERSON " 
ons; but ain't you afraid 
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it’s too swift for you 

You let ’em come at a man that way and he’s just bound 
to say the wrong thing after a while. 

“Do I look peaked?” I says to her. “ Mebbe I don't 
carry as much fat as some, but I’ve always been right 
healthy.” 

I could tell it was the wrong thing the minute I'd said it. 
I could tell it by the hateful, pleased way some of ‘em 
laughed, and I could tell it by the way she shat her mouth 
with a snap and the hard look she give me. I hadn't 
meant to tell her she was too fat. It was none of my busi- 
ness. But some of ’em are right touchy about it—ain’'t 
they? Anyway, it begun to look as if Sadie wasn’t the one 
I was goin’ to take to supper 
with me. I'd made her cross. 





to. It was one of them light- 
foot girlies. Don’t that sound 
right foolish to you for a wise 
man? But you let me tell you: 
When it comes to a showdown 
in this woman business there 
ain’t any wise men. 

I'd 'gone to Chicago with 
steers. Six cars of ‘em I had, 
four-year-olds, rollin’ fat off of 
good grass; and I happened to 
hit the market when that kind 
of stuff was high and hard to 
get. It was mighty good busi- * 
ness for the lad that handled 
‘em, and there was more like 
‘em to come. That’s why this 
lad put everything in Chicago 
right where I could reach it, 
without havin’ to ask. “Take 
all you want,” says he. “It’s 
wide open and it’s all yours.” 

I expect you think I just 
whirled in. Most folks would, 
wouldn’t they? But I never. 
I didn’t seem to want much; I 
was feelin’ just perfectly inno- 
cent and quiet. You judge for 
yourself. ‘ Well,” I says to the 
lad, “‘I’ve been lookin’ at cows 
for quite a spell. There don’t 
nappen to be a show in town, 
does there?’’ Can you see any 
harm in that? The lad he got 
a couple tickets and then after 
supper we headed for the show. 

I forget the name of it. It 
don’t matter. Nor I don’t re- 
member what it was about. I 
couldn’t seem to keep my mind 
on how the actin’ went, because 








I was beginnin’ to feel consid- 
erable restless. Then I seen 
the other lad grinnin’ at me 
over their heads from back of 
the bunch. 

“Well! Well!” he says. 
“For a new hand it strikes me 
you're a strong favorite, Billy. 
Come over here; I want you 
to meet somebody.” And in 
a minute he had me out of the 
mess, holdin’ me by the arm 
and was leadin’ me over to a 
corner where another girl was 
settin’ by herself, with some 
kind of a wrapper round her, as 
if she was restin’. 

“ Kittie,”’ says the lad, “this 
is my friend, Billy Fortune, 
from out West. Billy, this is 
Kittie Weeks. You two ought 
to like each other fine. Kittie, 
Billy's part owner of one of the 
greatest ranches in Wyoming 
Dreamland Ranch, they call it. 
Ever hear of it? You can see 
for yourself what Kittie is, 
Billy. Get acquainted. I'll 
see you after a bit.”” And then 
he went. 

She struck me as bein’ a 
heap different from the others, 
Kittie did. I'd liked the looks 
of her real well, from my seat, 
where she was dancin’ out 
there at the end of the first 
row; and I liked her better yet 
now, close up I couldn't think 
how she come to be mixed up 
with the rest of that lot, them 





bein’ so kind of free-spok en and 





that bunch of girls kept inter- 
ruptin’. Right in the middle 
of everything, when a body would think that somethin’ 
might happen pretty soon, they’d whirl in from the sides, 
a hundred of ’em, and commence singin’ on their tiptoes. 
They was right good to look at, dressed up in all them 
different colors; and they certainly could sing. Dance 
too. After a while it got so that I didn’t care much 
whether the actin’ went on or not. I was relishin’ the 
girls first-rate, after months and months of sagebrush. 

By-and-by it was gettin’ along toward time for ’em to 
quit, and I was wonderin’ what we'd do after the show was 
out—and I'd half a mind to poke straight off for bed— 
when the iad leaned over and whispered to me. 

“Billy,” he says, “how would you like to go up behind?” 

I didn’t just sense him at first. “Which?” says I. 
“How would I like to go up behind what?” 

“Why,” says he, “up back on the stage and get 
introduced to the ladies.” 

It was a new notion to me. I ain’t denyin’ I'd been sort 
of wishful, them bein’ so different and interestin’; but 
I hadn’t figured on it. 

“No,” I says; “I expect I better not. I ain’t ever had 
any experience with that kind.” 

“Well,” he says, “then it'll be a change for you. 
Come on.” 

“No,” I kept sayin’; “I expect I better not. It would 
just embarrass em. Besides, I don’t class up with them. 
And there’s so many of "em too—them bein’ all strangers.” 

“Pshaw!” says he. “You don’t have to meet ’em all. 
Just a couple of ’em that we'll take to supper with us. I'll 
fix it. Come on!” 


I Says, “I Never Fett This Way About a Girt Before.” 


the road, with my hat in my hand and lookin’ down at the 
floor so as not to bother 'em; and then all at once one of 
’em reached right straight up and touched me under the 
chin with the toe of her slipper. 

“Tag!” saysshe. ‘I saw you first.” 

I didn’t seem to care much for her when I looked at her 
Big she was, and heavy, and plumb dark; and there wasn't 
the softness in her eyes that a man likes to see in a woman 
Besides, don’t it sort of provoke you to have ‘em come at 
you so familiar? It did me. 

“Yes,” says I, “‘you saw me first; but I see you most 

Two or three of ‘em commenced to laugh at her, but all 
she done was to lift her black eyebrows at me. “ Well, 
hark!” says she. ‘You're from Texas, ain’t you? I can 
tell by the sunburn. Merinos or Angoras?” 

That made me like her less than before, on account of 
me despisin’ a sheep so. ‘No, ma’am,” I says. “ Wyoming 
and whitefaces.” 

““Whitefaces?”’ she says after me. “‘“Oh—cows! You're 
one of those milk-fed men.” 

I was gettin’ weary with her. It never does interest me 
to fuss with one of "em. I begun lookin’ round for the 
other lad to help me get loose from her, but he wasn’t in 
sight. There was quite a bunch of ‘em had gathered up 
by that time, standin’ lookin’ over each other's shoulders 
at me, and they had me backed clear up against the wall, 
till I was gettin’ hot and uncomfortable. 

“Don’t be nasty to him, Sadie,” 
girls a thin, yellow-colored one 
in the milk business, they tell me.” 


savs one of the othe r 


“There’s good mone y 


Yes, Sir—Just Them Very Words 


her seemin’ so shy and little 
settin’ there and lookin’ up at 
me with her wide, innocent blue eyes, and her soit littk 
chin tucked down in the fur trimmin’ of the thing she 
had round her shoulders, and her fluffy hair; and her 
pretty mouth and cheeks fit to make you think of nothi: 
so much as a fresh mornin’, with the dew on it. She 
seemed right bashful, too, by the way she acted jus 
movin’ along a little on her bench to make roon 
and then settin’ and lookin’ at her slippers and waitin’ 
for me to say somethin’. 

She waited quite a spell on account of me bein’ goin’ 
over it in my mind to myself. “Go slow, Billy,” I sa 


“‘Remember you're in society now; but you don’t want to 
get in too far.” “Not me!” says I.. “Don’t you worry! 
But I've got to kind of live up to my part—ain’t 1? 
Dreamland Ranch! What do you reckon made him teil 
her that?” “Why, ain’t it plain enough?” I says. “ What 


would he tell her—that you're just a hand and gettin’ o 
thirty-five a month? Do you expect that would be good 


news to her?” “W hy wouldn't it?” says I sO long 
they know you've got a roll of it in your pocket tl lor 
ever care how long it’s took you to get it Ur cr 

I says. “‘And you claimin’ to know womenfolks! W 
eatin’ you? Ain't she goin’ to figure on wher our itt 
old roll gets wore out ? How much have you got u 
anyway?” “Oh, a couple hundred,” says Phat‘ 
last quite a spell if we don’t rush things—and we a 
goin’ to do that, are we?” “No,” I| say we air 
We're goin’ to be careful, Billy She looks classy 

she? And you and me can’t hardly afford to run around 
with them classy ones. We won't rush noth 
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I guess the girl was gettin’ sort of impatient, because she 
turned her head round to me with her eyes wider than 
ever and a flicker of a smile hoverin’ round her mouth. 
“Why don’t you talk to me?” she says, low and soft. 

Right then was when I done it. Don’t ask what made 
me. I'll never tell you. There’s times when I ain’t able to 
explain myself at all; and they’re always the times that 
seem to need explainin’ most. All I know is, I done it. 

“I don’t know what to say,” I says. “I never felt this 
way about a girl before.”” Yes, sir —just them very words. 
I hadn't figured on sayin’ it~—not a speck. It was out so 
quick it fair made me jump 

“Well, gee-whiz!" I says to myself. “Is that the way 
you keep from rushin’ things? And her a perfect stranger 
to you! Ain't you ashamed!” “No,” saysI. “Not yet. 
Just you wait a minute, now, till we see what she does.”’ 

What I reckoned she’d do was to get right up and go 
away from me or else light right into me; but she didn’t 
do either one. She just set right there, with me holdin’ on 
tight with both hands to the edge of the bench and holdin’ 
my breath and not darin’ to face her. I couldn’t tell what 
was comin’; but pretty soon, when I'd about made up my 
mind | might as well be movin’ on, I felt a soft little hand 
brush up against mine, where I was grippin’ hold of the 
bench. It was just the least bit of a touch, but the hand 
stayed there. 

“Careful now, Billy!” I says. “All right!” says I; but 
I moved my hand up the least little bit closer; and then in 
a minute there we was, just as well acquainted as a couple 
of good old friends, with me givin’ her little fingers a 
squeeze down under the corner of her wrapper—and her 
squeezin’ mine back. They're pretty much all alike—ain’t 
they? Can you tell the difference between ’em? I can’t. 

“Well,” says I to her, “you wanted me to talk to you. 
Now you say somethin’.” 

She didn’t—not right away. She looked all round first, 
with her hand layin’ right still in mine. 

“But,” says she, “you can’t really care for me, you 
knew. You haven't been acquainted with me five 
minutes.” 

“Five minutes!” says I. “How long do you reckon it 
ought to take a man to learn? One look is enough for 
me-—-and I ain't been doin’ nethin’ but look at you since 
the show started.” 

Yes, sir, they're all just exactly alike when you get right 
down to it. She was plumb pleased, dimplin’ all over at me. 

“But how long will it last?” says she. “Just till you've 
seen the next one?” 

Well, what could Ido? “Just till I’ve saw the next one 
exactly like you,” I says, “and there ain’t any more 
like you.” 

She laughed at me, with her head on one side. “How 
long is it, 1 wonder,” says she, “since you told that to the 
last one?” 

“Ain't I told you there ain’t been but this one time?’ 
says I. “Ain't you goin’ to believe it?” 

She didn’t say whether she was or not, because right 
then we was interrupted. A man it was. I didn’t like the 
looks of him. I never do like the looks of the other man 
much at such times; but this time it was sort of special. 
I can’t tell you why, exactly, because he was right fair-to- 
middlin’ for looks-—-if you didn’t look too close. Ain't you 
seen ‘em that, no matter how they was fixed up, always 
made you think of somethin’ cheap and nasty? He was 
got up fit to kill, without a speck or a wrinkle on him. I'd 
gave twenty dollars for my little old gray suit, out at 
Lusk, just before I started; but he looked as if it might 
have cost him that much for gettin’ his shoes shined. He 
sure had spent a lot of money on himself just the way he 
stood; but he couldn’t spend enough to change his face. 








I'd Onty Been 
Footin’ Before; 
But Now I Went 
Into it Like 

the Breakin’ Up 
of a Hard Winter 
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Thin it was, and about the color of a mess of 
sour dough, with a thin nose comin’ to a point 
and little eyes close together without any shine 
in ‘em, and thin lips that hung down at the cor- 
ners as if life had quit tastin’ good to him. You 
wouldn’t pick out one of his kind to frolic with. 

He come up to where we was, just as if he 
belonged round there, and give me a quick 
lookin’ over before he spoke to the girl. “Hello, 
dearie!"’ he says to her, and he stretched out his 
hand as if he was goin’ to lay it on her head; but 
she ducked away from him, over closer to me, till 
her soft hair touched my cheek. 

“Don’t!” says she, real short and snappy; and 
he pulled his hand back again. 

“Oh!” says he, with a mean, drawlin’ sort of a 
sneer at her. “Oh, just so!” he says. 

It made me hot. I got up on my feet. “The 
lady is goin’ to get supper with me,” says I. 
* Are there any remarks?” 








It seemed as if I 
was goin’ to get my 
money’s worth, from 
the changeableness of 
her. I sure do like’em 
that way. I'd just as 
soon make love to a 
cigar-store Indian 
woman as to a girl 
that couldn’t throw 
some variety into it 
to keep you guessin’. 
What else is love- 
makin’ for? Kittie, 
she certainly had a 
changeable spirit. 

We hadn’t more 
than got set down to 
our table, over back 
in the corner, till she 








He didn’t answer me at all like I hoped he 
would; all he done was to feel round till he’d 
found an eyeglass hangin’ on the end of a black string 
down in his clothes somewhere and stuck it up in his eye, 
and then he commenced to look me all up and down, slow 
and lazy. When he’d got through he let his eyeglass drop 
and give his shoulders a nasty shrug and turned square 
away from me, dawdlin’ over to where Sadie and her 
bunch was standin’. I hadn’t noticed, but I expect 
they’d had their eyes on us. They was watchin’ now. 
The sport, I could see he must have said somethin’ to 
"em, because they all got up closer together and begun 
whisperin’ and turnin’ their heads sideways to get a sly 
sight of us. It made me feel right fretful. What chance 
has a body got to get things settled that way? I was 
always a great hand for speakin’ out; but all I done was 
to set down on the bench again. 

“Say,” I says to the girl, “who’s that? Some friend 
of yours?” 

She made a little motion with her shoulders. “I know 
him,” says she; “‘but don’t let’s talk about him. Let’s 
talk some more about us. Are you expecting to be in 
Chicago long?” 

I never like to say too much when I’m answering them 
intimate questions of a girl I ain’t acquainted with—do 
you? I'd got hold of her hand again by then and I give it 
another soft squeeze. ‘It’s goin’ to seem a horrible short 
while,” says I—‘‘I can see that.” 

She peeked round at me from under her eyelashes, with 
the dimples croppin’ out again and the pretty color comin’ 
up over her neck and cheeks. She seemed like a real shy 
little thing, because she nudged along closer to me with a 
cooin’ bit of alaugh. ‘‘ You do say the nicest things!” says 
she. “‘Pshaw!” she says, “there goes the signal. This is 
the last time. You wait here for me.” And there I set 
while they was doin’ their whirlwind finish and then 
through the scufflin’ round afterward, till she come to me 
with her other clothes on, and the stockyards lad and his 
girl trailin’ along. 

Different men like ’em different—don’t they? And 
that’s a good thing—ain’t it? What if none of us would 
take to any but the one kind and all the others would have 
to go in the discard—wouldn’t it be a terrible waste? 
This one that was with the stockyards lad, she was sure 
a poor match for Kittie—one of them round-faced, red- 
headed, jolly ones, with a voice on her that would make 
you pay attention to it clear across a big pasture—and she 
had a way of steppin’ with a lot of extra motions, like a 
two-year-old on good feed. Maudie her name was. She 
seemed a right friendly sort; but do you like to make love 

to them husky ones? The stockyards lad, though, 
his notions seemed to run a good deal to beef. When 
they come up to me he had his arm up round her 
shoulders, right in plain sight—and she wasn’t mindin’ 
a mite, but was laughin’ a big, rollicky laugh. 

“Let’s start the ‘evening right,” says he to her. 
“Give us a kiss."" And when she’d done it, “‘Come on, 
Billy,” he says; and then we piked out the back way 
over to the place where we was goin’ to get supper. 

It don’t matter about the supper. It was a sight 
different from cow-country suppers, where you get it 
all stacked up in front of you at once and are rollin’ 
a cigarette a quarter of an hour afterward. This one, 
I could have done half a day’s work while they was 
bringin’ it to us in little dabs and driblets, with all 
them fussy red, white and blue drinks in between. 
How do they ever tell when they’re through? I 
didn’t care though. It wasn’t the supper that was on 
my mind—it was Kittie. They could have fed me 
anything and I wouldn’t have noticed. 

What? Love her? Me? Does it seem likely? No, 
sir. You just stop and study a minute. There’s a heap 
of difference between lovin’ a girl and makin’ love to 
her. One’s religion and the other’s devilment. Can't 
you see that? Do I look like a man that you'd catch 
singin’ melancholy hymn-tunes to a girl in bright red 
tights? Not me. This was just a piece of love-makin’ 
I'd set out to do. 


commenced on me. 
She’d hung her coat 
up, and pulled off her gloves and fluffed herself up some; 
and then she hitched her chair over toward me and leaned 
her head close, with her big blue eyes starin’ right straight 
into mine. “Please tell me about Dreamland Ranch,” 
says she. 

I don’t know—mebbe it was the bright lights; or mebbe 
it was the newness of it; or mebbe it was the sweet smell 
of her hair and the look of her pretty little flower-bud of a 
mouth; or mebbe it. was somethin’ else. Anyway, I lit in 
and told her a tale. I told it as good as I could too—and 
I’m somethin’ of an artist with the bright paint when I 
start to put it on, if there’s nobody listenin’ that knows the 
facts. The stockyards lad, he was all absorbed with the 
other one. I forget how many miles of land I told her I 
had—but there was twenty thousand cow-critters on it- 
grades and full-bloods, and three or four big bands of 
horses spread round over the country, besides a big interest 
in the wool business on the next place to Dreamland; and 
it was all payin’ me money faster than I could keep it 
counted, let alone spendin’ it. With all the fancy touches 
I put in, me gettin’ warmed up to it, I had myself most 
believin’ in it. Kittie, she was plumb convinced. When 
I slacked up, on account of the first part of the supper 
comin’ on, she fetched a deep breath and her little hand 
was tremblin’ so she spilled some water out of her glass 
on the tablecloth. 

“Oh, dear!” she says, real soft and sad, and her inno- 
cent face sort of clouded over with solemnness. “It sounds 
too good to be actually true in this dreadful world—one 
person having everything that makes life worth while. 
Why couldn’t there be enough to go round?” And with 
that she commenced drawin’ some kind of a picture with 
her fork beside her plate, broodin’ over it, with her pretty 
head bent down and not even lookin’ at her oysters. 

“This dreadful world?” I says after her. ‘‘ Why, what’s 
the matter with it? It always struck me like a right good 
little old world.” 

She give me a long, steady, deep look. “ Yes,”’ she says, 
just above a whisper; “‘of course!” She started to dabble 
a little with her supper; but then she quit and put her 
fork down, proppin’ her chin on her hands and studyin’ 
me with that wide stare of hers. “‘Mr. Fortune,” she says, 
real sudden, “how do you think life would seem to you on 
forty dollars a week?” 

Whee! Murder! It brought me back withaslam. Me 
and my little thirty-five a month! It was sure comical. 

“What?” says I. ‘You don’t mean to tell me ——” 

“Think of it!” says she. “‘How would it seem to you if 
you were getting only forty dollars a week to live on and 
had to buy your own clothes out of that?” 

I tried to think of it, but I couldn’t. The most I ever 
dragged down in my life was forty-five a month and my 
board, with free cartridges for my gun throwed in—and I 
had to herd sheep for that; so it hadn’t lasted. Forty a 
week and buy my own clothes! And there was me settin’ 
out to play the prince-boy with her. I had to laugh. 

“Well, gee-whiz!”’ saysI. ‘How do you ever manage? 

“It’s awful!” says she. “It wouldn’t be so bad if I had 
only myself; but there’s my mother. She’s been in the 
hospital for months and months, with doctors and nurses 
to pay for, and all that. I might amount to something on 
the stage if I had a little bit of a chance—don't you think 
so? But what chance have I got? Just none at all. Is it 
any wonder I get blue sometimes when I see how badly 
things are balanced up? But there!”’ She straightened 
herself up and give me a quick flash of a smile, dimplin’ 
and colorin’, swift as when the sun comes out from behind 
gray clouds. “Forget it!” says she. “I didn’t mean to 
bother you with my troubles. Let’s just enjoy ourselves.” 
She commenced hummin’ a scrap of a song and held out 
her glass to the stockyards lad; and he filled it up for her, 
real careful, out of a yellow bottle. “‘Here’sto Dreamland!” 
says she. ‘‘May you never wake up!” 

Well, wasn’t it up to me then? I done the thing a man 
always does if he’s got it on him, when he can’t think of 
anything else—I stuck my hand in my pants pocket and 


Six Cars of ‘Em I Had 
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pulled out my roll and 
peeled off a few under 
the edge of the table. 
I didn’t stop to count 
‘em; I just sneaked 
*em over into her lap, 
done up in a wad. 
“Here,” I says; 
you get a little 
somethin’ for your 
mother with that—to 
helpmakethetimego.”’ 
She looked at it and 
then she looked at me, 
with her eyes gettin’ 
wider and wider. 
“Oh, Mr. Fortune!” 
says she in a poor, 
seared little whisper. 
“Oh, you mustn’t do 
that. I can’t let you.” 


“ 








“Why, no, ma’am,” says I. “Mostly to 
lose money. I’m some unlucky myself most 
generally. Your Bertie friend hasn't got 
anything on me that way.” 

She made a soft little sound with her tongue. 
“Please,”’ says she, “ please don’t call him my 
friend. Heisn't. I haven't any friends in that 
crowd. I haven't many friends at all; I don’t 
want them if I have to take that sort.” She'd 
changed again to a kind of sorrowful wishful- 
ness, with her big eyes gettin’ all misty. “‘ But 
I appreciate a friend,” says she, soft and low. 
“Oh, I do—more than I can tell you.” 

She sure was right good to look at and she 
was settin’ right close. I forgot about Bertie 
and Sadie and Maudie and the stockyards 
lad, and the bright lights, and all the rest of 
it; and I reached over and got her hand 
again, cuddlin’ it up with mine down between 
our chairs. “ Well,” says I, “you've got one 
now. Don’t you go forgettin’ that.” 








“Shucks!” says I. 
“It’s nothin’— just the 
price of one fat Dreamland steer. It’snothin’. You takeit.” 

She shut her little hand round it and set there holdin’ it 
a minute, keepin’ her eyes on mine. 

“If you only knew!” says she; and then, with a look on 
her face like a little kid’s when you've got its feelin’s all 
worked up, she made a sudden motion and stuffed it away 
somewhere inside the front of her clothes. “I will take it, 
Mr. Fortune,” says she. “I won't try to thank you; I 
can’t. I was getting really desperate. You'll never know 
what it means to me to have you behave so splendidly.” 

I was gettin’ to feel real chesty. 

“Shucks!”’ I says to her again. “It’s nothin’. There’s 
plenty more where that come from.”’ I guess mebbe there 
was, too, if you went far enough back to look for it. “‘ You 
just spend it freely,”’ says 1; and then I leaned over closer. 
“Say,” I says, “I’m goin’ to be in Chicago a week or so 
and I'm comin’ to see the show every blessed night. You 
won't be mad? Mebbe we can figure out some way to give 
you a chance. You won't be mad?” 

“Mad?” says she; and she reached out her little hand 
and laid it on my sleeve, light and gentle. “Mad!” she 
says. “‘Why, you dear boy! Of course you'll come! I'll 
never forgive you if you don’t.” 

That's what she said to me, with her pretty face all lit up 
and shinin’. “Dear boy!” she’d called me. Wouldn't 
you think that would have give me the contented mind? 
It didn’t then. A man’s a funny critter—ain’t he? Back 
a while, when I was settin’ in my seat and watchin’ the 
show, if anybody had told me I'd ever so much as look at one 
of "em close up I'd have been plumb pleased — wouldn’t I? 
But here she was dear-boyin’ me—and me plumb dissatis- 
fied. A man sort of likes to do his own love-makin’—don’t 
he? You wouldn't hardly think it, but I begun to wonder 
how much there'd been in the little wad I'd give her. 

“You always was that way, Billy,”’ I says to myself. 
““Ain’t you ever goin’ to learn? The time to count a 
bunch of money is when it’s still yours.” “Yes,” says I, 
“but you're just as bad as I am. Why didn’t you make 
me think of it quicker? Now she’s got it tucked away in 
her frock.” 

But I didn’t have time to get real sad about it, because 
Kittie spoke up fretful. ‘“‘ Dear!’’ she says, with her face 
in a cross pucker; and when I looked up there was the 
sporty lad at the table over across from ours, with his eye- 
glass in his eye, studyin’ us. Sadie, she was along with 
him, and she had her eye on us too, smilin’ one of them 
cold, wise smiles. I don’t mind bein’ laughed at if a body 
will only laugh out hearty; but one of them kind of smiles 
can be meaner than a mess of rat poison. The sight of 
them two settin’ there and overseein’ us was enough to 
make a person hate his grandmother; but I couldn’t do 
nothin’ except turn round to Kittie. 

“*Say,”’ I says to her, “‘them friends of yours is beginnin’ 
to rasp my spirit. Tell me—you ain’t fond of ’em—are 
you?” 

She wrinkled up her little nose to show me what she 
thought of ’em. 

“They're horrid!” says she. 
I despise them.” 

“You and me both,” saysI. “Him especially. I’m real 
glad you feel that way about 'em, because I’m sure goin’ 
to take a fall out of that boy if I get achance. What does 
he do for a livin’ anyway?” 

“Bertie?” says she. “Do for a living!” The notion 
seemed to tickle her, because she set there and chuckled 
over it for a minute while she was foolin’ with what she had 
on her plate, takin’ little bird-mouthfuls of it. ‘*‘ What does 
Bertie do for a living?” says she. “The hardest work he 
ever did in his life you see him doing right now —trying 
to keep his eyeglass from falling out. That and cards—and 
he doesn’t make a success of either. He's terribly unlucky 
at cards. I hope you don’t play cards, Mister Billy?” 

“Who? Me?’’saysI. “ Why, yes, ma’am, I have—once 
in a while.” 

“Oh, but not to win money!” 


“They’re common. 


says she. “Surely not.” 





It Was One of Them Lightfoot Girlies 


They certainly don’t keep bunkhouse time 
in Chicago, do they? Out at the ranch the 
boys would be just about feedin’ their horses and gettin’ 
washed up for breakfast by the time we got done with our 
supper and put the ladies in a buggy and sent °em home; 
and then me and the stockyards lad sifted up the road 
toward the hotel where I had my room. The mornin’ 
was gettin’ gray and I was rank sleepy and tired; and 
the other lad he had the hiccups real shrill. Did you 
ever notice how funny hiccups sound in a still street when 
the day’s just startin’ and there’s no other sound to cinch 
your attention on to? It was right amusin’ to me, dozin’ 
along and listenin’ to him, with neither one of us sayin’ a 
word —till after a while I interrupted him. 

“Say,” says I, “that Kittie girl, she sure is ornamental, 
ain't she?” 

He let off a hiccup that sounded like a firecracker in an 
empty rainbarrel. ‘‘ Kik —quite pretty,” says he, with his 
eyes half shut; and then nobody said another blessed 
thing till I was upstairs in my room, settin’ on the edge of 
my bed with one boot off, kind of goin’ over it in my mind. 

“Well, Billy,” I says, “‘what do you think of it by now? 
I hope you're satisfied.” I didn't answer myself; all I done 
was to pull the other boot off and kick it over beside the 
bureau, keepin’ my mouth shut. “Yes,” I says, “you can 
act that way if you want to; but you know you've been a 
darn fool! How much money do you reckon you've got 
left?” ‘‘What’'s it to you?” says I. “It’s my money 
ain’t it?” “I dare you to count it,” I says, “I dare you 
to.” “‘Shucks!” says I, and I dragged it out and ruffled it 
over. Ninety dollars there was. I'd gave her a hundred or 
better. “‘There, now!” I says. ‘‘What did I tell you? 
Billy, you ain’t got a lick of sense.” “But ain't she 
pretty?” says I, tryin’ toduck away. “Pretty!” 1 sneers. 
“Pretty! What good’s that goin’ todo younow?" “Well, 
anyway,” says I, “‘it’ll be somethin’ to tell the boys.” 
“What?” I says. “Yes, and they'll believe you—won't 
they? They'll know mighty well it’s nothin’ but one of 
your lies. And that ain’t the worst of it—how are you 
goin’ to make good with the lady when you go back? 
“Back?” says I. “I ain’t goin’ back any more. I was 
just havin’ an evenin’s entertainment. I’m through now; 
I’m goin’ to Wyoming tomorrow.” “ No, you ain't,” I says. 
“You know mighty well you ain’t. You're goin’ to 
stay in Chicago, and you're goin’ to see her tomorrow 
night, and you're goin’ to get worse balled up than 
ever; and then the first thing you know you'll have 
one of them breaches-of-promise lawsuits on your 
hands, and you'll have to cough up a mess of alimony. 
How’ll you like that?” 
can have half of Dreamland Ranch. Shut up now and 
put out the light—and let’s go to bed. Somethin’ will 
turn up—it always does.” 

Well, it did. It was along about noon the next day 
and I was settin’ in the hotel, waitin’ till I'd be a little 
bit hungrier for dinner, with my mind just amblin’ 
round; and then in a minute who did I see but Bertie, 
standin’ over there by the counter with his eyeglass 
in his eye, lookin’ round the room! He'd been observin’ 
me, I expect, because he come dawdlin’ over toward me 

““Howdy-do?” he says, and lets himself droop dow! 
in the chair beside me. ‘‘We met last night, don't you 
know? Can't you place me?” 


“That's easy,” says I. “She 


I had a notion to get up and go away from him, bu 
é z . 
] changed my mind. 


“Sure,”’ I says. “I've got you placed.” 


“Thanks,” says he. ‘That's very kind of you I'm 
sure. A charming girl you were with—don’t you 
think so? I congratulate you really. Kittie is usually 


rather—aw 
You're a lucky dog!” 

I didn’t say anything to him 
about it. Difficult, was she 
berin’ back and wonderin’ what one of the easy ones 
would be like! Bertie, he was loafin’ in his big chair 
with his eyes on me; and prett 
me again. 


difficult with strangers, don't you know” 


I was busy thinki 


It tickled me, remem 


soon he spoke to 
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“This part of the day is beastly dull,”” says he; “don’t 
you find it so?” 

“Somethin horrid!” I says. “The people a perso 
cares for in Chicago don’t seem to begin to circulate round 
till the lamps are lit—-do they?" 

He didn’t seem to sense that I might be refert 
There was somethin’ else on his mind too I could tell 
by the look in his eyes. 
would be him. 

“Very true,” he says, sort of absentminded; and then 
this: “‘Do you ever play poker, Mr. Fortune?” 

Let me tell you: There's a few words in the spellin’-book 
that'll always fetch me broad awake, and that’s one of 
‘em—just like when a bunch of horses that’s scattered 
round grazin’ will lift their heads and stick up their ears all 
at once at a quick noise. Only I didn’t let him see that my 
ears was stickin’ up; all I done was just to lazy down 
against the cushions a little farther. 

Poker, was it? I can think quick when that word's 
pronounced. It just comes natural. He wanted to play 
poker with me, did he? It didn't exactly surprise me none 
I've been picked up that way millions of times by different 
strangers. I guess it must be my face. I've got one of 
them nice, mild, openwork faces that a sly man alwa 
thinks he can see clear through. I've had lots of fun with 
my face. I turned it round toward Bertie, so he could get 
a good look at the front of it. 

“Poker,” says I. “Why, I've played quarter-limit with 
some of the boys sometimes.” 


hor 
nim 


If a catfish could look foxy that 


I had, too, in between pay 
days, when everybody was broke and things was humdrum 
in the bunkhouse. What was the use of tellin’ him of the 
other times? “But that was Wyoming,” I says. “I expect 
they don’t play poker in Wyoming the way your sort plays 
it in Chicago.” 

The fox in him was croppin’ out strong, though he was 
tryin’ to cover it up with carelessnes He stopped to gape 
first, leanin’ over with his elbows on his knees 

“Would you care to play a little to pass the time?” say 
he. “Just a little gentleman's game between us two.”’ 
and him the other one! 

“Why, yes,” says I; “I wouldn't mind A gentle- 
man’s game with you would be great sport for a lor 


A game of poker with two in it 


esome 
afternoon. Let's get the fixin's and go up to my room.’ 

I expect you'd have been right amused, lookin’ on. The 
cards they didn’t cut much of a figure; it was just me and 


Bertie. The cards ain't so much in poker anyway~—the 
other man is a heap more. I'd knew the kind of a game 
Bertie would play from his fixin’ to skin me all by himself 
so he wouldn't have to divide up with anybody; and he 


played it just exactly that way— watchin’ his hands a card 
at a time, and countin’ his chips and drillin’ along safe. It 
wasn't the game he was playin’ for—it was the winnin’ 
He was as keen for it as an old she-cat at a rathole, breathin’ 
hard through his mouth the whole time. All I was scared 
about was that he'd be satisfied and quit before I could get 
him strung out. It wasn't interestin’ a speck, except for 
what I had in my mind. He eased me out of twenty dol- 
lars, me lettin’ him—layin’ down to his mean little hands; 
and then the last time he got ten more by buckin’ me on a 
flush I saw him fill for himself off the bottom of the deck 
He'd begun it—hadn’t he? 

The next time I fixed him up a nice bun 


with queens to me, and let him do the be n, me tailin 


1} of tour jac ks, 


Continued on Page 45 








the'd Hung Her 
Coat Up, and | 
Putied Off Her | 
Gleves and 

Piaffed Herself 

. Up Some 
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By Albert Bushnell Hart 


now that for a dime you can go to a vaudeville show 
and there see—or cease to see—a beautiful young 
female disappear and reappear at the end of a prestidig- 
itator’s wand. Thirty years ago there was a Kentuckian 
who believed in “‘harnts"’ so vividly that he could hardly 
get out of town, because he would not ridé over a road on 
which he had once killed a man. He had never seen the 
“harnts"’ of any of his victims, but then he had always gone 
the other way. H, G. Wells tells an unconvincing tale of 
1 ghost of his acquaintance who got out of the place where 
he belonged in order to play a practical joke on a human 
being and couldn't get back until the author obligingly 
released him. Nowadays psychical societies are unkind to 
ghosts, pursue them, investigate them—a thing no self- 
respecting ghost relishes—and often refuse to certify them, 
and an uncertified ghost might as well not exist at all. 
Certain of those uncertified political ghosts still walk the 
earth and terrify otherwise stout-hearted voters. There is 
the ghost of “‘ Un-Americanism,” which particularly affects 
plans for centralizing responsibility in government. Thus 
commission government is un-American, though the 
earliest city charters in English North America practically 
created commissions, which saved all the trouble of 
election by filling their own vacancies. The referendum is 
also un-American; and the ghost majestically waves you 
back whenever you try to prove to him that the referendum 
in the United States is as old as the Revolution. Above all 
it is un-American, unthinkable and impious to change the 
customs of a century as to the terms of public officials. In 
Massachusetts that ghost compels the voters to go through 
the throes of a state election every year. Have not 
governors been elected annually since 1780? It would be 
disrespectful to our ancestors and destructive to popular 
government if the governor of Massachusetts, instead of 
being retlected twice—if he is a good governor and his 
party carries the election —should be elected for three years 
out of hand. 


T: BE afraid of ghosts has become unfashionable, 


The Expressed Will of the Framers 


HERE is a particularly active ghost who watches over 

the term and tenure of the president of the United States. 
He is always meandering up and down the crossing and 
blocking the road whenever anybody suggests that the fact 
that a man has been twice president of 2 bank is ordinarily 
the best reason why he should be chosen a third time. In 
vain do you ask the precise chapter and verse of Scripture 
in which there is an inhibition on the third term for 
the presidency. “No third term” is a political maxim, 
resembling the Monroe Doctrine, “No entangling alli- 
ances,” “Put none but Americans on guard tonight,” 
‘Sixteen to One,” and other mysterious unwritten laws of 
the Medes and the Fersians which alter not. 

When you approach the ghost and ask him for a copy of 
his birth certificate you put him in a quiver of distress at 
once; for nothing can be clearer than that the framers of 
the Constitution did not intend to limit a president to two 
terms, if the American people should want him to serve 
longer. This is the clearer because it was at one time pro- 
posed that he should have one term and not be reéligible; 
but all that was abandoned and the text of the Consti- 
tution expresses the purpose of its framers and of those 


who ratified it, that the president might have the oppor- 
tunity for successive reélection. Of course he might, since 
it was also the right of the two other classes of Federal 
elective officers, senators and members of the House of 
Representatives. The Federal convention could have 
settled the thing otherwise then and there, and could have 
thus relieved the editors and the readers of certain of our 
newspapers of much unhappiness, if they had so chosen. 
Instead, they left that question to the common-sense of 
candidates and electors. 

Nor was this merely a negative act, a failure to see and 
provide against a future danger. The Fathers of the 
Constitution saw no danger in reélection of officials, 
because that had been the practice for many years and so 
continued for many years longer. Before the Revolution 
year after year Jacob Wendell, Esquire, was chosen 
moderator of the town meeting of Boston; year after year 
Colonel George Washington was sent by the voters of 
Frederick to the Virginia Assembly. After the Revolution 
one man was chosen eighteen different times governor of 
Connecticut and another one elected ten times governor of 
Massachusetts. The principle of rotation in office, which 
has done so much to bring crude and irresponsible govern- 
ment upon us, was first set forth seven years after the 
Constitution had been set in motion. To be sure, nowa- 
days if a man has been two years in the lower house of the 
state legislature his neighbors lay their wires to put him 
out and give somebody else a chance; but that is a system 
which makes the voters look upon office as a big pie cut 
into triangles, one narrow section of which is enough for 
any man. 

That at the beginning of the present Federal Government 
there was no prejudice against a third term for anybody is 
shown by the repeated choosing of senators and repre- 
sentatives. Politicians know that the great legislative 
influence of certain Southern members of Congress is in 
considerable part due to the fact that they are kept there 
after they have acquired influence. Benton was the first 
senator to serve five terms, but that record has been 
reached by several senators of late years, particularly that 
great constructive statesman, Senator Stewart, of Nevada. 
Joshua R. Giddings was twenty-two years in the Senate 
from 1839 to 1861. Uncle Joe Cannon has had no objec- 
tions to second terms or third terms or tenth terms—in 
the Danville District. There are scores of members of 
Congress who have deprived themselves of a right to 
protest against a third term. Are the duties of repre- 
sentative or senator so superior to those of president, are 
they so much more dependent on experience, that what is 
right for them is wrong for a president? 

It happens that in the whole history of the United 
States this question of a third term has been fairly faced 
by only four people: Washington, Jefferson, Jackson and 
Grant. Only two others, Madison and Monroe, have ever 
completed two full terms. Madison did not show first- 
class talent in the presidency, and had not the popularity 
that comes from broad statesmanlike measures carried 


through in the midst of obstacles. Monroe was a second- 
class man in all his political life and inferior in power and 
popularity to Clay, John Quincy Adams and Calhoun, 
who were in politics alongside of him. Jackson and Grant 
will be discussed later. 
Lincoln and McKinley were both assassinated at the 
beginning of their second terms. Cleveland served two 
terms with an interval between them, and at the end his 
party for the time turned against him. Roosevelt is the 
only case of a vice-president coming to the place of the 
chief magistracy and then being reélected. All the rest 
were one-term presidents, and only three of them, John 
Adams, John Quincy Adams and Harrison, were nominated 
for a second term following the first term. Fillmore was 
nominated in 1856 after having been out for four years. 





Washington Silent as to Third Terms 


HE four cases, therefore, which throw light on the 
third-term ghost are those of Washington, Jefferson, 
Jackson and Grant. Fortunately we have plenty of 
evidence to show why none of those four was nominated 
for a third term. Washington very soon grew weary of 
the cares of the state and once made up his mind not to 
stand for even a second term. Hence he wrote to Madison 
on May 20, 1792: “Nothing but a conviction that my 
declining the chair of government would involve the 
country in disputes respecting the chief magistracy and the 
disagreeable consequence which might result therefrom 
P would in any wise induce me to relinquish the 
determination which I have formed” —namely, the deter- 
mination not to accept a second term; and he besought his 
friend to “turn your thought to a valedictory address from 
me to the Republic.” Jefferson, Hamilton and Randolph, 
then members of his cabinet, all urged him to keep on. 
Jefferson wanted Washington in order that Hamilton 
might not ruin the country, and Hamilton wanted 
Washington lest otherwise Jefferson should cause ruin. 
When the end of the second terrm approached they were 
both out of the cabinet, but Hamilton still urged Washing- 
ton to hold off on his withdrawal till the last possible 
moment. “If a storm gather, how can you retreat?” 
John Adams, who had his own reasons for thinking that 
two terms were long enough for Washington, nevertheless 
saw no constitutional objection to his being renominated, 
and wrote some months before the election: “After all, 
persuasion may overcome the disinclination of the chief to 
retire, but if it should come it would shorten his days I am 
sure.”” The farewell address of September, 1796, contains 
not a line to show that Washington thought a third 
term unsuitable. “I rejoice,” he says, “‘that the state of 
your concerns no longer renders the pursuit of 
inclination incompatible with the sentiment of duty.”” So 
far from holding that Washington must retire because a 
third term was unseemly, many legislatures and other 
public bodies sent him addresses expressing their regret. 
He retired because men of sixty-four then thought they 
were old; and he wanted to go back to Mount Vernon. 
It was a foregone conclusion that Adams would run for 
a second term, and from that day to this the desire and 
effort to be reélected once has always been thought a 
reasonable ambition for a president. Jefferson felt that 
desire, which he clouded in the statement that “‘the 
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unbounded calumnies of the Federal party have obliged 
me to throw myseif on the verdict of my country.” About 
the time of his reélection, however, he expressed the idea 
that the “‘service for eight years with the power to remove 
at the end of the first four comes nearly to my principle as 
ascertained by experience, and it is in adherence to that 
that I am determined to withdraw at the end of my second 
term.”” He says that otherwise “re#lection through life 
shall become habitual and the election for life follow that.” 

Even Jefferson suggested that there might be “‘one cir- 
cumstance that might engage my acquiescence in another 
election; to wit, such a division as to a successor as might 
bring in a monarchist” —by which term he undoubtedly 
meant a Federalist. That is to say, Jefferson would run 
for the third term if he lost confidence that Madison 
would be elected. Late in 1807 Jefferson let it be known 
that he would not run again, but one or the other house, 
or both houses, of seven states passed resolutions asking 
him to accept a third term. He wrote in February, 1808: 
“In respect to myself, I hope they will spare me.” 
Undoubtedly Jefferson was tired of the office just as 
Washington had been, and from the time Madison's 
election was assured until the end of his term Jefferson 
nearly abdicated his office. 

Madison was renominated for a second term without 
much difficulty, though it began to be suggested that 
no president ought to serve even two successive terms. 
Monroe received every electoral vote but one in 1820, and 
was not a candidate in 1824. John Quincy Adams, who was 
very near him, said that Monroe followed the precedent 
of Washington, Jefferson and Madison “perhaps with- 
out much cordiality.”". John Quincy Adams was himself 
defeated for a second term. 

Andrew Jackson came into power in 1829 from outside of 
previous political organizations, and thought he saw the 
evils of government in even one reélection, so that he 
formally asked Congress, December, 1830, to submit a 
Constitutional amendment limiting the presidency to a 
single term. Within seven weeks the Globe, which was the 
organ of the administration, announced: ‘‘We are per- 
mitted to say that if it should be the will of the nation to 





T FOUR o'clock in the morning the 
telephone bell rang in the king’s 
palace; and old Amyah, awakened 

from a sound slumber, after closing the win- 
dows in the great hall to keep out the rain 
which was not there, was oppressed by a 
vague sense that there was something else 
he ought to do, and finally plucked enough 
intelligence out of his feeble beard to reflect 
that maybe he ought to answer the tele- 
phone, which had been ringing insistently 
all the while. 

Tedoyah, however, was downstairs and 
had the receiver off the hook before old 
Amyah could remember where the ’phone 
was located. 

“Hello! What is it?” he crisply asked, 
thrilling with the joy of facing an emergency. 

“This is Dottersis, at the First National 
Bank,” advised the father of the famous 
ballplayer. “I wish to speak with the king. 
The matter is urgent.” 

“Tell me and save time then,” ordered 
the boy with a touch of pride in that answer. 
“T am Prince Tedoyah.” 

“Wagons—the new, big ones with the 
light running gear— have been driving away 
from the public granary, filled with grain, 
since midnight,”’ answered the night watch- 
man of the bank. “I had intended to tell 
you in the morning; but they are using all eight of the 
distributing doors, and they’re taking so much away that 
I thought best to disturb you.” 

“You are quite right,” approved Tedoyah. “Who is 
giving out the grain?” 

“That I cannot tell, prince. I am not permitted to 
leave the bank.” 

“‘How much do you think they have taken away?” 

“T have counted seventy wagonloads in the last hour.” 

Teddy softly whistled. 

“In which direction are they going?” 

“Most of them over the bridge.” 

A slender figure in a pink negligee glided into the big hall. 

“What is it, Teddy?” asked Bezzanna in a flutter of 
anxiety. ‘“‘War?” 

He held up his unoccupied hand commandingly, big 
with grave questions of state. 

“Are they using much light?” he asked. 


“You Know What the War's About, Don't You? 
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call on the president to serve a second term he will not 
decline the summons”; and from that time he was a 
candidate up to his reélection. It can hardly be considered 
consistent that two years later he again recommended an 
amendment limiting the term to four or six years. There 
was some third-term talk about Jackson, but he appears 
to have made no effort to secure it. 

Van Buren served one term and was then defeated. 
Tyler came in from the vice-presidency. It is said that 
he expected to serve throughout that term and then to be 
reélected for two terms more; but he never got a nomina- 
tion. Polk, in his letter of acceptance of the nomination, 
in 1844, declared that he would serve only one term and 
consistently stood by that principle, although it apparently 
would not have been difficult to renominate him. 

After Jackson, nobody served out a full second term till 
Grant. The question then came up for the first time in a 
definite way, because a year and a half before the expira- 
tion of his second term a movement was on foot to renom- 
inate him. The Pennsylvania Republican Convention, a 
year before the convention, declared against a third term. 
On May 29, 1875, Grant declared in a public letter that he 
had never sought the office for a first or a second term. 
“Now for the third term I do not want it any more than 
I did the first. I would not write or utter a word to change 
the will of the people in expressing their choice. I would 
not accept the nomination if it were pending, unless it 
should come under circumstances not likely to arise.” It 
looked for a time as though he might be nominated by the 
Democrats, but the rising tide of the Democratie party 
throughout the country made it necessary to nominate a 
candidate who had fewer opponents in his own party, and 
Hayes was the result. 

Four years later conditions were very different. Hayes 
could not possibly be renominated and a strong candidate 
was necessary. Rhodes says, in his History of the United 
States: “‘Had Grant rounded out his military career by 
making a good president, it is almost certain that when the 
convention met he would have had a sufficient following 
to secure the nomination on the first ballot.” In 
the convention he had three hundred and six delegates 





“T have never seen the granaries so ablaze with it. 
They are using the new protected lamps, which make it 
seem like day.” 

Further questions eliciting no additional information of 
value, Tedoyah cautioned the watchman not to call up 
any one else and turned to remove the arms of Bezzanna 
gently from about his shoulders. 

“What is it?” she asked him, frantic with both anxiety 
and curiosity. 

“War!” he bassoed, straightening his shoulders; and 
kissing her he ran upstairs and awakened the king and 
hurried on to rap at Jimmy’s door. 

“Fire?’’ demanded the king, appearing in his doorway 
with a bottle of chemical fire extinguisher in each hand. 

“War!” deeply answered Teddy from down the hall. 
““Come on over into Jimmy’s room.” 

There being no response to Teddy’s persistent knocking, 
he and the king marched through Jimmy’s sitting room 






who voted for him on every ballot to the end. It is not too 
much to say that had Grant's reputation been then wha 

it is now, as we look back over his full career, he would 
have been nominated and would have made as good a 
president as did President Arthur, who actually held the 
office the next four years, after Garfield's assassination 

The objection to Grant was summed up in the phrase “the 
man on horseback ’’— that is, the danger that a man should 
gain and retain the presidency for several terms because of 
previous military success. 

Cleveland’s case was peculiar. He was the only former 
president except Van Buren who was defeated and later 
on renominated; and some of his opponents in his own 
party thought the third nomination somehow a violation 
of party custom. The next president to whom the third- 
term question came was Theodore Roosevelt. Nominated 
for vice-president against his will by an astute enemy, who 
wanted to get him out of New York politics, and played 
upon the genuine good-will of the Republican convention, 
he speedily beceme president because of a third presi- 
dential assassination. In due time he was renominated, 
practically without opposition; and on the night of his 
election publicly stated that he would not be a candidate 
for reélection. 

Visibly what he was thinking about was the end of the 
term for which he was just elected, and that pledge he 
kept without a flaw. It was the general opinion that 
without it, or with it, if he had so chosen, he might have 
been renominated by turning over his hand. There was 
then no third-term sentiment which would have blocked 
the way in his own party. He strongly and generously gave 
his support to Mr. Taft, when presumably the same 
support thrown to Hughes would have brought about the 
election of the New York man. Clearly Theodore Roosevelt 
was not considering the possibility of a renomination after 
being out but a term. The year 1912 lay outside that 
declaration against a second nomination for the presidency. 

When you have thrown the historical searchlight on the 
third-term ghost there is not much left of him. The only 
president who ever strongly advocated a single term of 

(Concluded on Page 68 


By George Randolph Chester 
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and into his sleeping apartment, where they 
pulled that heavy sleeper out of bed. 

“Who's the party on?” demanded Jimmy, 
rubbing his eyes and wondering why his 
right arm and shoulder ached. “Oh, yes; I 
pitched two innings this afternoon and 
a Charley horse. Haven't you fellows a 
to bed yet? It certainly must be neari 
midnight.” 

They led him to the open window and 
showed him the first streak of gray in the 
eastern sky. 

“Wart” Teddy solemnly informed him; 
and Bezzanna, crouching outside the door 
with her feet tucked tightly under her, 
shivered with excitement and the chill of 
the dawn. 

The horrible thing of which she had heard 
all her life was coming to pass and it was all 


got 
go 
) 


ne 


on her account! She had thought it would 
be romantic to have it happen because of 
her; but, now that the thing was here, she 
felt so miserable and guilty, and generally 
worthless and in the way, that only one 
thing held her from waking up her au 
Gee-Gee and having her cry out in that 
sympathetic woman's arms. The one thing 
was that she had to hear the rest. 


Beszanna Refused to Marry Him" “It’s an inconvenient hour to start a 
war,” commented Jimmy, refusing to b« 

properly astonished, but making a swift and rapid colle 

tion of his clothing, nevertheless. ‘‘ Where's the art ,” 


“There isn't any yet that I know of,” confessed T+ 

Jimmy threw his clothes on the floor. 

“Then there isn’t any war,’ he decided. “It take 
least two armies to make a war. Let’s all sit do a! 


unravel this.” 


“I hope you can,” blurted the exasperated king I 
I've asked Teddy once I've asked him forty tim: 
my door to this window, to explain himself, and he 
has one word. Stop it! If you say it again, Teddy, I'll 
spank you, big as you are.” 

“I'll bet the Gold Developing and Refining ‘ 
against a burnt match that I'm right, ! ted Tedd 
doggedly; and at last he was indignant enough to teil ther 
his news — quite clearly, once he was started 

“It's war all right,” agreed Jimmy 0 lering the 
matter thoughtfully. ‘Il gue ve'd better have the 
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Department G boys stay here from tonight on. You can 
turn that old semi-detached left wing into a barracks 
without much trouble.” 

“Do you think there are enough of them?” inquired the 
king dubiously. 

“TI could loan half of them to the prince,” responded 
Jimmy confidently. “‘How much of an army do you 
suppose Onalyon can raise?” 

“Twenty thousand,” estimated the king. 

“The more the merrier,” stated Jimmy. “When our 
army gets through the prince won't have anybody to talk 
to on the way home. This wheat affair means more than 
a mere securing of food supplies. It’s a blow at the financial 
credit of the Government. It’s a run on the bank.” 

“I don’t quite understand that,” worried the king. 

“It’s a simple enough affair,” replied Jimmy. “By ten 
o'clock this morning everybody in Isola will know that 
the people, instigated by the prince, are turning in their 
cash wheat certificates and demanding their wheat; and 
they'll be so afraid that it will be all gone before they get 
theirs that they'll come with everything, from a six-donkey 
wagon to the baby’s toy pail, to cart it away; for they 
know as well as we do that you have certificates out for 
five times as much wheat as there is in the granary.” 

“That's the trouble with a currency system based on 
something you can eat,” fretted the king. “I’ve often 
tried to figure out a way to change it.” 

“It doesn’t make much difference,” sighed Jimmy. 
“No sort of money's good in a panic. When people get 
that intermittent fever they draw their cash all out of the 
bank and take it home to have the rats eat their paper and 
the burglars steal their coin.” 

A horrible idea dawned on the king. 

“Why, this will paralyze business!” he declared. 

“That’s what it’s designed to do,” explained Jimmy 
calmly. “If the prince can only stir up the belief that the 
Government is broke and can’t make its money good he 
can have ninety-five per cent of the men in Isola hitting it 
up for the south side of the river, with a spear in one hand 
and an oath of allegiance in the other.” 

“Inflated currency,’’ mused the king. “I'm going to be 
game enough, of course, to stick with a plan I sanctioned; 
but it looks to me as if we were up against it, with your 
scheme of increased wealth. When one-fifth of our 
currency is turned in and the wheat taken out the other 
four-fifths won't be worth much.” 

“You couldn't buy a dried-up gumdrop with a bushel 
basket of it,"’ cheerfully responded Jimmy. 

“Then what are we to do?” urged the king, and waited 
anxiously for Jimmy’s reply. ‘The first thing, of course, 
is to declare martial law and forbid the removal of wheat.”’ 

“The minute you repudiate payment you're gone for- 
ever. It’s better to iet them break you. A man can go 
broke forty times and keep his credit A-1 if he makes his 
debts good afterward; but if he puts his property in his 
wife’s name and then goes bankrupt he’d better hold back 
enough to tive on the rest of his life, for he couldn’t get 
credit from a newspaper carrier to the end of the week.” 

“Then what are we to do?” persisted the king, aghast 
at any interruption to the fascinating game of business. 

“Go to bed,” advised Jimmy. “Let them collect their 
wheat, Order them to do it. Send down your own people 
to help. I hope they take it all.” 

The king paled at that daring suggestion. 
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“That’s bankruptcy,” he urged, unable to get 
away from that appalling idea. “We can’t sell a 
cake of soap.” 

“‘Nonsense,”” Jimmy consoled him. “They'll 
waste a little of that wheat in hasty handling, but 
they can’t eat any more than the normal quantity 
and they won’t burn it. We'll have it all back as 
soon as we lick the prince, and then they’ll charge 
him up with all the trouble. In America the loser 
always bears the blame.” 

The king studied over that bit of comforting 
psychology, and a slow smile of satisfaction sat 
upon his features. 

“Let’s go to bed,” he suggested, rising and 
yawning, “We have to see about the installment 
of our big power plant for the Electric Light and 
Street Railroad Companiestomorrow. By George!” 
and he suddenly sat down again—‘“‘the waterfalls 
are on Onalyon’s private land—and now I suppose 
ihe negotiations are blocked. Onalyon was bound 
to have fifty-one per cent of the stock, anyhow, and 
now he'll insist upon it.”’ 

“We'll let him have it,”’ calmly conceded Jimmy. 
“If I couldn’t frame up a strictly legitimate busi- 
ness method of jerking the control away from a 
rank amateur like Onion I’d go out of business and 
get me a wife who would take in washing.” 

“Good night,” laughed the king, and passed out of the 
door. He made a violent effort and sprawled halfway 
across the corridor, for he had stumbled over a huddled-up 
little pink figure which, with its head in the angle formed 
by the door and the jamb, had been fast asleep. 

“Golly Moses!” exclaimed Bezzanna, leaning back 
against the doorjamb in fright; and then, seeing that it 
was only Teddy and the king, she scrambled to her feet, 
shivering, and remembered things. ‘“‘Isn’t there going to 
be any war?” 

“T think so if we can get Onalyon to set the date,” 
smiled the king. 

“You may go along if you'll be good,” offered Teddy. 

“Cross your heart?” she demanded. 

“Cross my heart! Hope to die!” he laughingly assured 
her. ‘Come on, Old Scout!” and stooping down he 
clasped his wrist, and he and the king made a basket of 
hands, on which Bezzanna nestled with a sigh of content, 
slipping an arm round the neck of each brother. 

They galloped back through the corridors at the fire- 
alarm speed she so hilariously enjoyed and dumped her 
unceremoniously in at her door; then, one by one, the 
lights in the palace went out. 


xvi 


“TIMMY, dear, you’re a wonder!” observed the Princess 

Bezzanna, resting her hand affectionately on his 
shoulder and leaning over to watch him put the finishing 
touches, decorations, inscriptions and number on the 
drawing of a street car. 

She had settled thoroughly her relations with Jimmy: 
the sea and the storm had brought her another good, kind, 
lovable brother, one of whom any girl might be justly proud. 
It was all very comfortable and nice since she had found 
this out, and it allowed her to act toward him just as she 
should feel. Of course she never went so far as to kiss 
him—he was not exactly her brother, you know, there 
being precisely the shade of difference—well, you under- 
stand! Anyhow, it allowed her a great deal of the same 
sort of freedom—to a certain extent, you know—which 
she enjoyed with Teddy and the king. 

Whatever Jimmy thought about this comfortable and 
altogether miserable arrangement he kept to himself, 
along with several other thoughts upon which he heaped 
the stones of obloquy whenever he found himself thinking 
at all on personal matters. He was rather a cold and dis- 
tant brother, too, as Bezzanna carefully complained to 
herself now and then, and never took the slightest advan- 
tage of his brotherly rights—never put his hand on her 
shoulder, for instance, or anything like that; and some- 
times Bezzanna was so piqued with him for his reserved 
manner that she stood on her dignity with him for hours 
at atime. He was so good and so kind, however, so filled 
with grave thoughtfulness 
and consideration for her 
that she could not be out 
of sorts with him long, and 
always made amends by 
some sweet little token of 
her sisterly regard. He 
never repulsed her, any- 
how; though, to tell the 
truth, he never gave any 
particular manifestations 
of joy over her affectionate 
touches. Sometimes he 
seemed pale and distressed 
when she came near him; 
and at such times she was 
particularly affectionate 
with him, trying to comfort 
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him for whatever 
secret sorrow it was 
that he had—possibly 
homesickness. She 
worried, also, because 
she thought he was 
working too hard. He 
was always so tear- 
ingly busy nowadays 
and never had time to 
play with her, or to 
sit long hours and chat 
as he had at first. One 
thing he would always 
talk about, however,she 
had found — his work. 

“Did you hearme?”’ 
she insisted, shaking 
the shoulder of the 
arm which held his 
pen and laughing at 
the funny jiggle which 
that process made on 
the paper. “I said you 
are a wonder!” 

“I know it,’ he 
calmly admitted, 
raising the paper to study that jiggle dispassionately and 
figure if he could not work it into the striping design. 
“Whole families used to come for miles just to look at me.”’ 

“Silly!”’ she chided him, pulling his ear and pausing to 
consider the hair at the back of his neck, which always 
betrayed an inclination to curl up into a drake’s tail. 
Having assisted that inclination with her two shell-pink 
forefingers, she resumed her annoyance. “Truly, Jimmy, 
I don’t see how anybody ever got to know so much.” 

“T had an American education,” Jimmy advised her, 
beginning to lay out a cross section of the car. “I left 
high school at a tender age, but not in time to eseape the 
multiplication table or the Latin class—carrying with me, 
however, such a love of the natural sciences that there 
were acid-holes in all my clothes. I worked in the offices 
of a lawyer, a doctor, a real-estate dealer and a grafting 
promoter, and amused myself by learning the business 
thoroughly in each case. I took a job ina department store, 
but quit when I found myself selecting a red necktie for 
my own use. I traveled with a medicine show one season. 
I served brief but handy apprenticeships as a lightning- 
rod salesman, an.insurance solicitor, and a district organ- 
izer for a fussy, purple-robed, fraternal-benefit society. 
I took a correspondence course in mechanical drawing, 
went into a model shop, a cash-register works and a steel- 
bridge concern; and finally settled down with the Eureka 
Machinery Company, which is the biggest plant of its 
kind in the world, where we manufacture everything from 
a screwdriver to a forty-ton lathe. 

“Now hold still, Betsy. You asked for this and you 
have to have it. In the Eureka shops I became foreman, 
office manager, junior partner and foreign salesman; 
meantime I developed a streak as a boy orator and was 
elected by an overwhelming majority to my state legis- 
lature, from which I escaped without arrest or even 
scandal.” 

She surveyed him with wondering and admiring eyes. 

“But where did you learn to play baseball?” she was 
anxious to know. 

“T didn’t,” he replied. ‘No American kid learns to 
play baseball. He’s born with a knowledge of the game 
and is allowed to backstop until he is big enough to swing 
a bat.” 

She sighed ecstatically. 

“I wish I could go to America!” she said wistfully. 

That was the hardest thing to resist of anything she had 
ever said; but Jimmy gulped it down without swearing 
that he’d give his eyes to take her there, and measured the 
proper height for the handstraps on his cross section. He 
wanted plenty of handstraps in his street cars, and he 
hoped to see every one of them supporting the weight of 
an angry human being. 

The king came in and, smiling fondly upon the two, 
drew Bezzanna’s hand out of Jimmy’s pocket, where she 
was resting her wrist, and turned her about-face for the 
door. 

“Your class is waiting,” he told her. 

“I’m going to graduate that class of old-maid school- 
teachers,” she declared wearily. ‘They know so much 
American now that they correct my grammar; and they 
lift their eyebrows every time I use a bit of slang.” 

“I thought you had cut that out,” remarked Jimmy 
with a laugh. 

“T have,” she stoutly asserted. “I gave it a pat on the 
curly head and kissed it goodby months ago; but, just 
the same, I keep a nice little fluff of it tucked in my sleeve 
for emergency use. When you're in a hurry it’s really the 
only way you can put things across.” 

“T wouldn’t take any more medicine for it if I were 
you, Betsy Ann,” Jimmy advised her. “Slang is chronic; 
and nobody who catches it ever becomes entirely cured.” 


“She Gots No Soap!" 
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Old Hira Edas, the man who had invented the oarlock, 
his eyes bleared red from working nights and his face 
shining through the oil with the glow of creative delight, 
approached them, hugging a heavy box from the top of 
which protruded a long metal funnel. 

“Well, how’s she working, Thomas A. Edison?” inquired 
Jimmy, clearing a space on his workbench jor the box and 


reaching for a little lever at the side; 
peremptorily stopped him. 

“Don't you dare!” she cried. “If you start that phono- 
graph, and it’s actually working, I'll never get away from 
here until I wear out all the records—and I’ve only time 
to slip in the back way and change my frock.” 

“TI don’t see why!” protested Jimmy, surveying her 
with an approval in which there was no possible flaw. 
“] think it is charming!” 

“That’s why!” she informed him. “If I were to wear 
this pet little house frock of mine into that classroom 
every one of those purring spinsters would have a cheap 
one just like it before tomorrow night.” 

Jimmy considerately waited until she was out of hearing 
before he tested the phonograph, pointed out the latest 
flaw in its construction and sent Thomas Alva away with 
it, determined to conquer the thing or die. 

“Well, what’s the latest news?” asked Jimmy of the 
king, who had already climbed on a tall stool and locked 
his fingers round his knee, in Bezzanna’s favorite pose. 

“The wheat’s all gone,” replied the king, smiling. 
“Old Polecon brought away the last load in the granary 
this morning.” 

“Full of gossip, I suppose?”’ guessed Jimmy. 

“Quivering with it,” chuckled the king. “I don’t 
suppose that, outside of yourself and Bezzanna and Teddy, 
and the rest of the family, and the boys in the factory here, 
and the Royal Park team, and the bunch of devil-may-care 
jokers over in Department G, I have 
a stancher supporter in the kingdom 
than old Polecon.” 

Jimmy laughed softly. 

“That Department G gang is the 
pride of my heart!” he observed. “I 
selected every man in there because 
he had a sense of humor. There 
isn’t a roughneck in the department 
who wouldn't consider it a good joke 
on himself to have his leg sawed off.”’ 

“T like the thing you call a sense 
of humor,” mused the king, with 
jovial little wrinkles at the corners of 
his eyes. 

“It takes a sense of humor to appre- 
ciate it,” explained Jimmy seriously. 
“A sense of humor is the thing which 
keeps a tragedy from becoming 
serious. An Englishman can see a 
joke if it’s explained to him; a 
Frenchman if it’s nasty; an Italian 
if it’s cruel; a German if it’s on some- 
body else; but the American is the 
only man on earth who can really 
enjoy a joke on himself. The Amer- 
ican sense of humor is the bubble on 
the cup of courage.” 

“The Star-Spangled Banner!"’ sang 
the king in friendly derision, and doffed 
his cap to the ten-foot American flag 
draped above Jimmy’s workbench. 

“Oh, long may she wave!”’ finished 
the rich voice of Jimmy, who followed 
the king’s salute with one of his own. The opening 
exercises having now been concluded, what did our spy 
have to say?” 

“Polecon is worried to death,” replied the king. “‘He 
tells me that the panic is already in full sway. Onalyon 
began it by refusing our money at his department store; 
and he is issuing credit slips in exchange for wheat to be 
used as currency. Onalyon has told the people that I have 
gone mad with commercial greed, and I think he believes 
it. He declares that I have taken, with your assistance, 
the lion’s share of every enterprise for myself, and am 
planning to drain the resources of Isola to make myself 
rich. 

“‘I don’t see how people can be such fools, Jimmy. We 
are making them richer in luxuries, enjoyments, large- 
ness of life, opportunities and actual wealth, by a hun- 
dred fold, than they could ever hope to be without this 
five centuries of progress which you have given us in less 
than a single year; and yet it was possible to persuade 
these people that I am robbing them!”’ And he crimsoned 
with indignation. 

“Double tut!” chided Jimmy. “People like to be 
persuaded at least once into every fool belief in the world, 
so they can know how it feels; but they always come back 
to the right thing. What else did Polecon have on his 
mind?” 

“The prince’s new currency system for one thing. 
Onalyon, it seems, intends to consolidate all the manu- 
facturing enterprises of Isola into one big company, and 
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to issue one-dollar, interest-bearing shares that will take 
the place of our present currency.” 

“T needed a laugh this morning,” responded Jimmy. 
“I wish we could afford to let him make an ass of himself 
trying to harness a currency of fluctuating value. I've 
been in the Central American countries at a period when 
people never asked the prices of commodities when they 
went marketing, but the price of money; and every time 
they saw an American dollar—which is worth a hundred 
cents any place and all the time—they hid it and squatted 
over the spot with a gun. What else frets Polecon?” 

“The worst is yet to come,” laughed the king. “The 
fine old codger is half wild because I’m not defending 
myself against anything Onalyon does, and because I'm 
not raising an army.” 

“Don’t he see that we can’t spare the time?”’ demanded 
Jimmy; then he closed his eyes to snicker. “I'll bet 
Onalyon is more worried about that than Polecon.” 

“He is,”” chuckled the king. “Just while I was talking 
with Polecon I had a telephone message from Huppylac, 
who urged me with tears in his voice to defend myself, 
assuring me that war was really imminent. I'm sure the 
message was inspired by Onalyon, for his family and that 
of old Huppylac have been sworn friends for two hundred 
years.” 

“Of course the message is from Onalyon,” 
Jimmy with a nod of approbation. “Onalyon doesn't 
want to hit you behind your back. He’s a good sport.” 

“‘T like him,” heartily agreed the king. “ He is a splendid 
and most lovable fellow.”” He hesitated a moment, but 
it was difficult for him to keep anything from his trusted 
prime minister. ‘“‘There was a time when I was anxious 
to have him marry Bezzanna, but now I am glad ‘ 
He broke off sharply. ‘‘ You know what the war's about, 
don’t you? Bezzanna refused to marry him.” 


, 


decided 





“On, Yes; I Pitched Two Innings This Afternoon and Got a Chartey Horse’’ 


In spite of the fact that Jimmy had positively no trace 
of interest in Bezzanna’s marital affairs, his heart gave an 
unruly jump. He took off his coat and carefully rolled up 
his sleeves. 

“Why?” Jimmy asked. 

“Because Onalyon is so unlike you and Teddy and 
myself, she explains,” laughed the king. 
very much worried about this war, and has developed a 
conscience at such an alarming rate that I am concerned 
about her. Really, however, she has done precisely what 
I wish in the political way, though she believes I say 
that merely out of kindness. 
is, inherits too many traits, including cruelty, 
misguided artist, Xantobah, to be quite safe.” 

“He is the most dangerous type of man in the world,” 
declared Jimmy soberly. “He is plausible, without being 
practical.” 

One of the foremen came in. 

“That shipment from warehouse number six is ready 
for delivery to the Grand Bazar Department Store,”’ he 
stated with the anxiety of a man so thoroughly identified 
with his responsibilities that he feels entitled to take 
liberties. ‘Shall we send it out, under the circumstances? 
Prince Onalyon’s manager telephones that he is sending 
up wheat to pay for it.” 

“Not on your life!"’ declared Jimmy 
“Send back that wheat the minute it gets here and tell 
Onalyon’s bazar, also, that it can’t have that shipment 
even for cash.” 


“Secretly she is 


Onalyon, fine fellow as he 


from that 


emphatically 






“Thanks,”’ said the foreman gratefully, happy in the 
task of delivering anybody an ultimatum. 

“What are you going to do?” inquired the king, smiling 
his approval of whatever it was. 

“Teach Isola a lesson that she « 
announced Jimmy 
rich she is.” 

“Good!” applauded the king. 
idea—but what is it?” 

Jimmy smashed his fist triumphantly on his workbench 


on’t forget in a hurry! 


savagely. “She has forgotten how 


“TI am strong for your 


“She gets no soap 
xvilr 
| night long old Amyah, worried into a condition of 
painfully alert wakefulness, pottered about the great 
hall, keeping hot broth on the fire and warm capes ready 
for instant use against the night air of the late fall, and 
looking out of the great glazed windows toward the valley 
a thousand times. Meanwhile he alternated between the 
telephone and the window, wringing his bloodless hands as 
if to keep them warm. 

The windows never gave him any satisfaction, for the 
darkness remained as placidly secretive as the moon her- 
self; but the telephone was more helpful. Its bells had 
been replaced with an experimental red electric light; and 
shortly after midnight the vivid glow first called the old 
man’s attention. It was Dottersis, the night watchman at 
the First National Bank, who called. 

“IT must speak with the king or Jimmy,” he demanded 
“Impossible,” replied Amyah, ‘“‘No one is to be awak 
ened invasion of 

grounds.” 


unless there is an actual the palace 

‘This is serious, however,"’ insisted Dottersis. 

**No one is to be awakened,”’ repeated Amyah firmly 

“Then carry him this message. Men with spears are 
passing over the bridge to the south side of the river 
large numbers of them; and other 
bodies of armed men are joining them 
from the south valley.” 

“It is true then!" trembled old 
Amyah. “I would not believe that 
an army could be raised against the 
king.” 

“Believe anything that is foolish, 
since merchants refuse good money!" 
growled Dottersis. “Will you tell 
the king or Jimmy what I have said?” 

“In the morning,” worried Amyah. 
“Is there anything else you have to 
tell them?” 
“Not now,” 
but I shall tell you everything I see 
from my windows.” 

“Do!” begged old Amyah. 
cannot call me too often. 
80 lonely.” 

He paused, wrung his hands and 
looked toward the great stairway 
which ran upward into yawning black- 
Surely the king or Jimmy or 
Teddy should know at once this star- 
tling news. Held back by his strict 
instructions, but prompted by his 
devotion, he put his foot upon the 


answered Dottersis; 


“You 
Night is 


ness. 


lower step and stood motionless fully 
five minutes, struggling within him- 
and 


self but obedience conquered, 


a 
in great agitation he ran to the win 
dow and peered down into the 
as if, through all that dimly 
distance, his old eyes could see the gathering hosts which 
The light of the telephone flashed and 
voice of a sharp-tongued old man said 


valley 


lighted 


menaced his king. 
the peremptory 
‘Hello, palace one! ’ 
“Yes, sir,” quavered Amyah. 
‘Who is this at the phone?” 
**Amyah, sir.” 
“Tell the king I wish to speak with him.” 
“It is impossible, sir.”’ 
“*The matter is imperative 
“The king is not to be awakened, sir 
“This is so important that you must disobey order 
This is Huppylae. Do as I bid you.” 
‘] dare not for any 
trace of satisfaction thrilling his 


one, responded an an i eb 


old soul that he could d 


opey a noble “IT can only take your message and ds er 
it in the morning.” 

“It will be too late 

“lI have my orders, sir 

“Tell him this, then,” snapped Huppyla , detach 
ment of one thousand men, brought together ) y order 
and armed by me, 18 Just leaving my estate to ) he art 
of Prince Onalyon.” 

“Yes, sir,” faintly answered Ar al whast at thi 
information W hy, he had known H ippy ‘ r { ear 

Tell him,” went on the harsh voice of Huppylac, “tha 

I am sending him this message because | d t wish hin 
to be taken unawares; but that, as he has had ample 
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PHILADELPHIA, MAY 18, 1912 


What Will Progressives Do? 


ep as you shoot!” used to be the sapient advice 
given to Republicans. We are hoping they will vote 
as they think. In those states that furnish the backbone of 
Republicanism, whenever the members of that party have 
had a fair chance to express themselves at primary elec- 
tions they have rejected Mr. Taft and the school of poli- 
tics he stands for by majorities ranging from two to one to 
twenty to one. 

The Old Guard, however, at this writing, is still imag- 
ining that the President’s nomination may be forced by 
a combination of bosses. 

A great majority of free Republicans having declared 
they do not believe in what the President stands for, the 
bosses propose to arrange that they shall vote for him 
nevertheless. Will they? 

What, except principles, should attach a plain voter who 
isn’t seeking office to a party? If the party repudiates his 
principles, what reasonable cause of attachment is leit? 
In a give-and-take, compromising world there is usually 
practical virtue in submitting to the will of a majority; 
but if a great majority can be compelled to submit, 
through party attachment, to the will of a small minority 
that controls certain political machinery, we are a long 
way off from democratic government. To find North 
Dakota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Nebraska, or even Pennsyl- 
vania, voting for Mr. Taft next November would be a 
discouraging sign of the times. 

Such a showing would mean that Progressives are not 
yet ready to throw off boss domination. 


The Single Tax in Missouri 


“AFTER 1914 there shall be no taxes on personal prop- 

erty, no poll tax, no license tax on merchants, manu- 
facturers or upon any occupation that does not require 
police regulation. In 1914 improvements upon land shall 
be exempt from taxation to the extent of one-fourth of 
their value and an additional one-fourth each two years 
thereafter until, in 1920, all improvements upon land shall 
be exempt from taxation.” 

Such is the proposal which the Equitable Taxation 
League lays before the people of Missouri in the form of a 
constitutional amendment, to be voted upon next Novem- 
ber. The argument is simple: Personal property and 
improvements upon real estate are the result of individual 
effort. The possessor acquired them through his personal 
exertions —or, if he inherited them, somebody else acquired 
them through personal exertion. 

Missouri wants people to exert themselves. It wants 
them to lay by money, put up better dwellings, barns, fac- 
tories, office buildings, warehouses. It should encourage 
them te add as much as possible to the state’s total wealth 
through their own efforts. Hence it should not tax the 
fruit of such efforts. 

And revenue—-when these things are exempt from taxa- 
tion? Why, it will be raised by levying all taxes upon land 
values, exclusive of improvements. Nobody made the 
land. Bountiful Nature provided it. And land values 
exclusive of improvements, result from the increase of 
population rather than from anybody’s individual effort. 
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A certain plot of ground, vacant and unproductive, is 
worth a million dollars in the market simply because half a 
million people live close to it. 

That is what the sponsors of Missouri's constitutional 
amendment propose to tax. 

The Taxation League’s proposal involves something of 
a revolution, and the time allowed for carrying it into effect 
may be rather short. A very big and complex vested 
interest has been built up on the “unearned increment” 
in city real estate. To unbuild it without disaster needs 
much care and patience. 


Ulster’s Discontent 


RELAND never had a finer leader than Grattan. 

Under his leadership the island came nearer to being a 
free, united country than at any time since the Poynings 
Law of Henry VII. Himself a Protestant, and at a time 
when Catholics were crushed under religious persecution 
and civil disabilities— when no Catholic could vote or own 
land or hold a mortgage on land; when any son of a 
Catholic by renouncing his father’s religion might claim 
the father’s whole estate—Grattan began with the creed 
that “the Irish Protestant can never be free until the 
Irish Catholic has ceased to be a slave.”” For a time 
national feeling overbore religious differences, and great 
days for Ireland ensued. . 

Ulster’s rabid opposition to home rule—more than a 
century later—stands in dismal contrast. It is difficult 
for Americans to understand the furious resentment in 
England and a part of Ireland against a proposition that 
seems to us so natural and inevitable—namely, that a 
given locality be permitted to govern itself in local affairs. 
We do not consider ourselves “‘dismembered”’ because 
California levies her own taxes and makes her own health 
regulations. 

There would be no more talk of “‘dismembering the 
empire” by home rule in Ireland than by home rule in 
Canada and South Africa, if long abuse had not engendered 
that jealous rancor the oppressor always feels toward his 
victim. It may not be logical to hate people whom you 
have wronged, but it is natural. 

The other day John Redmond very appropriately re- 
minded the people of Ulster of “the glories of their ances- 
tors, the Protestant patriots of Grattan’s Parliament ”’—who 
took the lead for a united Ireland. 


Illiterate Immigrants 


INCE the Spanish-American War we have received 

two and a quarter million immigrants who were unable 
to read or write in any language, nearly all of whom 
undoubtedly were unable to speak English. Their only 
means of communication was the spoken word in their 
mother tongue. Naturally these immigrants tend to con- 
gregate in foreign-speaking, foreign-thinking commu- 
nities. ;Wholly dependent for information upon a fellow 
countryman’s word of mouth, they are especially liable to 
exploitation. 

Illiteracy shuts them out from most opportunities for 
bettering their condition. Inevitably they work for the 
lowest pay; and, coming in such great numbers, there is 
no doubt they tend to depress the general level of wages 
in the industries they enter. 

It is quite true, as urged by those who oppose a literary 
test in our immigration laws, that ‘character is more 
important than education; but the point has no practical 
relevancy, because it is plainly impossible to frame any 
statutory test for character. If there is to be any restric- 
tion upon immigration it should bar out the least desirable; 
and no candid person will deny that, by and large, the 
illiterate immigrant is less desirable than the literate. His 
illiteracy raises a strong presumption that he has been 
badly conditioned socially and politically. It handicaps 
him tremendously in comprehending American conditions 
and purposes. 

We shall, as a matter of course, bar known criminals, the 
insane and paupers. If there is to be any finer discrimi- 
nation, as regards immigration from European countries, 
the literacy test ought to be adopted. 


State Sovereignty 


REMENDOUS solicitude for state rights is expressed 

in Congress—especially in the Senate— whenever it is 
proposed that the Federal Government compel just 
compensation to injured railroad employees, or check the 
exploitation of child workers, or stop the manufacture of 
poisonous phosphorus-matches. However, we do not 
recall that much impassioned senatorial eloquence has 
been spilled over the simple proposition that a state be 
permitted to control the liquor traffic within its own 
borders, or to prevent, if it chooses, competition between 
prison labor and free labor. No state, however strongly 
the people may favor prohibition, is permitted to exclude 
liquor that comes in by interstate traffic. A number of 
states have taken intelligent action to prevent prison con- 
tract labor from competing with free labor. Such states at 
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once become convenient dumping-grounds for prison-labor 
contractors in other states. Bills before Congress propose 
to remedy both these conditions, and to give states ac- 
tual sovereignty in protecting their citizens against what 
a majority of them regard as grave social injury. We are 
rather anxious to hear from some of the valiant champions 
of state rights—when some extensive property interest is 
in question—upon those bills. 


Parcels Post Abroad 


URSUANT to a Senate resolution, the State Depart- 

ment has gathered reports on the operation of the 
parcels post from thirty-four nations which preity nearly 
cover the earth, excluding the United States. The 
reports include “specific information as to whether shop- 
keepers in small towns claim that the parcels post militates 
against them and in favor of the large department or city 
store.” The reports disclose hostility to the parcels post 
on the part of country merchants in only one country 
Peru. Ina great majority of cases reports say the country 
retailer is benefited. English country retailers some years 
ago protested when it was proposed that the post-office do 
a “‘collection-delivery”’ business—transporting the parcel 
and collecting the bill for it; but the bald statement some- 
times heard that parcels post has vastly injured country 
retailers in England and Germany is unsupported by evi- 
dence. True, our conditions of retailing are not just 
like those in any other country; but are they so radi- 
cally different that what is beneficial elsewhere would be 
ruinous in the United States? 


Real Versus Bogus Efficiency 


E HAVE been genuinely interested in President 

Taft’s several recommendations—backed by strong 
evidence—for economy in the Government service; but no 
doubt the President knows perfectly well that no perma- 
nent good will come of those recommendations unless the 
Government service is purged of politics. Somewhere 
round the post-office you will find a formidable placard 
headed in blood-red type—Warning Against Activity in 
Polities by Federal Officers and Employees! The post- 
master who hung it up was appointed on the recommenda- 
tion of a senator or representative exactly because he had 
been active in politics. He knows very well that if his 
party, or his faction of his party, is defeated he will be 
turned out when his term expires, or before. He knows 
the post-office offers him no permanent employment and 
that, whatever his record may be, he has not the slightest 
chance of advancement. The better positions and larger 
salaries will not go to those who have performed valuable 
service in the department, but to those who have per- 
formed valuable service in politics. So it is in other 
departments. 

Imagine a railroad saying to its employee: 

“You can have this job, but there’s no telling when you 
may be turned out of it; and, no matter how faithfully you 
work, we will never give you a better job!” 

There are the recommendations for economy and effi- 
ciency; there are the solemn warnings against political 
activity; also, there are the Southern Republican organiza- 
tions, manned mostly by Federal employees. 

Talk of efficiency and economy in the Government 
service will be fruitless and farcical until the service is 
absolutely taken out of politics. 


False Alarms 


E MIGHT doubt the press reports that a thriving 

little mid-Western city was panic-stricken upon dis- 
covering that it contained a leper, if we did not remember 
the recent and exceedingly scandalous case of another 
leper, who was hustled from place to place as though he 
were a dynamite bomb on the point of exploding. 

Every literate person ought to know that leprosy in a 
civilized country is one of the least dangerous of diseases. 
Probably a leper could walk down Broadway at midday 
with less danger to public health than occurs every time a 
consumptive spits in a street car. Our total danger from 
leprosy is to that from tuberculosis about as one to a 
trillion. Indeed, in those countries of low civilization 
where the disease persists, lepers are by no means the 
worst off among the population. Frequently they live in 
perfect comfort to a ripe age. Leprosy may have been 
dangerous when the treatment of it consisted in howling 
“unclean” and in hurling rocks. When men ceased stoning 
lepers and began studying them the danger disappeared. 

Of course leprosy is un-American, while tuberculosis is 
not. We have panics over the one and considerable stolid- 
ity over the other. The temptation to draw analogies is 
obvious. Anarchy in the United States, for example, is one 
of the least dangerous of mental dissipations. One little 
thing like the administrative emasculation of the pure-food 
law does more harm in a few years than anarchy is likely 
to do in a century. The one is un-American; the other 
is not. We have a fit over the one and accept the other 
with considerable complacency. 
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—AND WHY 






Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 


The Darling of D. D. Destiny 


RIZONA, it appears, plumes herself on the selec- 
tion of Henry Fountain Ashurst for one of her 
first batch of United States senators; but 

Arizona is herewith ardently invited to go to. Arizona 
had nothing to do with it, except in a confirmatory 
manner. Henry Fountain Ashurst was selected for 
United States senator by Destiny—by Darius Diog- 
enes Destiny, Esquire, and none other; and I can 
prove it. . 

So can Henry Fountain Ashurst prove it, and I let 
his proof stand for mine. Henry says: “It was des- 
tiny. When I was ten years old, as though by inspira- 
tion, I took my pencil in hand and wrote, one day at 
school, on the fly-leaf of my blue-backed speller, 
these prophetic words: ‘Henry Fountain Ashurst, 
United States senator from the state of Arizona!’ 
I have been a candidate for the office ever since.” 

Of course, when D. D. Destiny takes a hand, and a 
man is a candidate from the mature age of ten years 
for a senatorship, there is but a modicum to it; noth- 
ing, in fact. And we observe Senator Ashurst, of 
Arizona, far up on the voting list; far up on the pay- 
roll; far away on the extreme left of the chamber— 
but there! 

It seems, too, that Destiny is quite a picker when 
setting his attention to the job. So far, about all 
we know of Henry Fountain in Washington is that 
he swathes himself in the longest frock coat that has 
appeared in the upper forum of the Congress since 
the days of Charles Warren Fairbanks, and wears a 
stern and rockbound look, which the picture faith- 
fully portrays. However, we shall learn—we shall 
indubitably learn; for when the Honorable W. O. 
Geary introduced Henry Fountain to an audience of 
fellow citizens a time agone Geary pictured Henry in 
this deathless phrase: “I am proud to introduce to 
you the war eagle of the San Francisco crags; the 
silver-tongued sunbeam of the Painted Desert!” 
Inasmuch as the United States Senate has been 
lamentably shy of war eagles or any crags whatso- 
ever, to say nothing of the San Francisco brand of 
the same, and has not had a silver-tongued sun- 
beam of the Painted Desert to its name, it is certain 
Destiny operated to the great advantage of all con- 
cerned, including the men who set the type for the 
Congressional Record. 

Moreover, in addition to being the war eagle and 
the silver-tongued sunbeam, Henry is also the Cow- 
boy Senator, thus sitting in with three of a kind that 
are strong enough to demolish any two pairs in the 
senatorial game when it comes to titles. And all and 
sundry safely may expect him to come marching to 
the front in the near future, and not only let the war eagle 
scream and the silver-tongued sunbeam— quite a Nature- 
fake, that—glister, but produce these effects simulta- 
neously with the rattle of his spurs, the shuffle of his 
chaps and the swinging of his lariat. 


Those Sunbeams With Silver Tongues 


E CAN do it. Do not be under any misapprehension 

about that. I quote you a few sentences from a nice 
notice he gave the Democratic party when he was thank- 
ing the Arizona legislature for carrying out the designs of 
Destiny. The war eagle was eagling about the coming 
back of the Democrats, which he did in these following 
silver-tongued sunbeams: 

“It is coming to untwist the choking grasp which the 
railroad companies have upon the throat of commerce; it 
is coming to drive from public office those who have 
betrayed the people; and as it comes it shakes the very 
earth with its lively tread. In its ranks are the dust- 
begrimed toilers who make their sad appeal. In its ranks 
are human sympathy and human love, and the women 
of this land who, in the silence of self-abnegation, suffer 
while they serve.” 

Senator Ellison DuRant Smith, of South Carolina, will 
sit up and take hasty notice when he reads that. But 
hark! The Cowboy Senator was only beginning. Let the 
glories of this sink into your stodgy soul: 

“It hears the prayers of the oppressed and sounds the 
bugle-note of the courageous and the strong. Those 
whose natural rights have been denied to them so long 
that they have even begun to doubt the justice of this 
world are thrilled with the joy of the deliverance it will 
bring. The guilty grafters are trembling before it. It is 
coming to answer the voices of God’s angry workmen, who 
demand a change so they shall have the ‘right to live, by 

















” By HAMEED & EWING, WARPOIN . 


He Has a Record of Never Having Been Defeated for Office 


no man’s leave, beneath the law’; and as it comes it 
sounding forth a trumpet that shall never call retreat! 

Small wonder the Democratic party is all perked up 
after such a flattering testimonial of merit, especially when 
put forth by a silver-tongued sunbeam, of whom—or 
which—very few are now operating in our somewhat 
stupid midst. 

And I violate no Arizona confidence when I say that 
Henry Fountain Ashurst 
when he issued those burt ing words. He can go farther 
than that, and has. Indeed, it seems certain that he wi 
have all Democratic orators gazing at him in shocked 
surprise when he gets ready to show what he can de along 
the line of silver-tonguing. There were occasions in his 
campaign for the senatorial nomination when he made 
this quoted excerpt sound like a section from a brief in a 
patent case. 

Ashurst was almost born in Arizona. As the story goes, 
his family was on the way from California to that country 
when Henry appeared at Winnemucca, Nevada. How- 


asn’t extending himself much 


ever, Henry came right along as soon as possible, and has 
lived in Arizona ever since. His father was one of the 
pioneers of Coconino County. At school Henry picked 
not a few flowers from the garden of rhetoric, and as he 
grew up he gathered bouquets and Easter displays. He 
developed into a large and impressive man, and also devel 
oped into the best all-round handshaker in the South west. 
He has been orating since he was a child and handshaking 
simultaneously; and he has a record — which is a record 
of never having been defeated for office. He was admitted 
to the bar on motion before he was twenty-one, and at 
twenty-one he was elected a member of the territorial 
assembly. 

He was a cowboy, a deputy sheriff and a bookkeeper 


before he became a statesman. When asked to writs 


something about himself for the legislative handbook 
he stated he was the youngest legislator in either 
branch and probably the youngest man who ever 
occupied a seat in any legislature in the West 
Continuing, he remarked: 

“Though far from self-assertive, Mr. Ashurst has 
taken a keen interest in the politics of his count) 
and his nomination for office, despite his contrary 
wishes, was but a testimonial of the appreciation felt 
by his party for his work.”” Adam Littlepage never 
turned out anything neater than that 

He was speaker of the House for one term, at 
twenty-four, and served for a time as county attor 
ney of Coconino County. He made the canvass of 
the state for senator and was successful; and his 
election by the legislature and taking his seat at 
Washington followed as matters of course. He 
studied law at the University of Michigan one 
summer, and in 1904 was active in promoting the 
presidential canvass of William Randolph Hearst. 


Radical But Not Too Radical 
jee eason for nomination for United States 


senator in Arizona were radical, but Henry Foun 
tain out-radicaled them. His theory was that, if the 
people want to be radical, far be it from him not to 
help the cause along, and he gave them what they 
wanted apparently, for he won. Nothing in the in 
itiative, referendum or recall had any terrors for 
him. He was out to win‘and he decided the way to 
win was to be advanced. He wasright. However, he 
is not so all-fired radical when you come right down 
to it. He knows the value of the faithful “but.” 
He balances his radical outbursts with plenty of 
“but, then, on the other hand.” There was that 
time when he was talking to a labor meeting 

“The day has arrived in this country when the 
downtrodden workingman must resort to force to 
obtain his rights!” he shouted; and there were 
loud and enthusiastic cheers. “But,” he continued, 
holding up a warning hand, “I would not counsel 
violence.” 

He is a man of great courage and has a good 
fighting record. He is now but thirty-six, and he 
has arrived in Washington with ideas about the judi 
ciary that may well cause the wearers of the ermine 
to shiver when he gets up to spe ak He knows his 
constituency and he gives them what they want, 
catering especially to the cowboys and the miners 
He has frequently said his bark is worse than his 
bite—which is probably true —and will be developed 
as time goes on; but it is sincerely to be hoped that 
he will bark some—if a war eagle and a silver- 


tongued sunbeam can bark — before he gets too con- 


ventional. The Senate of the United States is in the 
doldrums. A cowboy senator who can bark i needed, 
and apparently one at hand. 


Asking Too Much 


RED C. KELLY was stopped by a panhandler at a 
certain street corner in Washington, to hear a tale of 
woe Kelly gave the teller a quarter 
A mont! ter the same man stopped him at the 
place and told him the same tale of woe 
Nix,” said Kelly; “it is only a month ago that 
stopped and told me that story and I gave } 1a jurte 
“A month ago?” asked the panhandler 
*Y« replied Kelly firml 
Weill,” i the panhandler ou don't ext ‘ > 
live on a quarter any longer than that 


Alin Expert Grafter 


WESTERN MAN who had be« ! i ec 
for a jobD in a nurser He knew all a t 
trees and spraying them, and a lot of other « 
‘Do you know a! ything about grafting j 
*Well,” replied the applicant, | va co { ! 


missioner the year we let so many contracts for bridge 


One Step Further 
Bi DGE CALEB NORRIS served in the lau 


tutional convention in Ohio 


One day they brought uy 1 propositio t i 
coroners, The judge is a jurist of the old scl 
‘Abolish coronere!"’ he shouted We the ‘ ) 


further and abolish the de 
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HE PROPHET WHO SLIPPED 


Old Reliable Dines at the Sirdar’s, Recovers an Heirloom and Fails 








Zack Foster Effendi 
Dined in 
Lonely Grandeur 











USK came on—feverish, throbbing dusk—that went 
D gasping and panting through the sandy vacancies of 
Khartum. aA dazzle clung to the twin minarets of 
the mosque and struck the Sirdar’s palace, lighting the 
Star-and-Crescent banner that floated beside the Union 
Jack. Below, it darkened upon many a mud-built hovel 
from which languid creatures crept and began to stir amid 
the wide silences of empty streets. 

The Blue Nile pulsed against the bank, choking with the 
rich red silt from Abyssinia which would turn to wheat and 
cotton for children of the Nile in Lower Egypt. This had 
been his duty for so many thousand years that the ancient 
river pursued his drudgery in the changeless, patient way 
of the East. His thick waters rolled in eddies, against 
which the lateen sail of a lone noggur made no headway. 
The winds came puffy and uncertain, hot as the breath of 
a panting beast that had staggered across the desert, where 
there was never a drop of water or a veil of mist, or yet the 
sheen of leaf or green of growing things. The foremost 
winds halted at the river—came to a trembling stop. The 
lateen sail shivered and the noggur dropped backward with 
the current. Starving winds behind pushed the others 
onward, as famished cattle thrust their 
leaders from the drinking pool. Hot gasps 


to Land the Catfish 
By Harris Dickson 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES E. CHAMBERS 


the river. To his right were houses of sun-dried brick and 
some of wood, gazing out from palmy groves and irrigated 
gardens over their mudwalls, across the road into the 
river. These houses were British-built and modern, accord- 
ing to the Khartum idea; to the American they were less 
fascinating than Father Nile himself. 

Robed and turbaned Arabs dotted the embankment, 
with here and there some European official glad to lay aside 
his helmet for a straw hat when the sun went down. A 
Sudani girl squatted beside the water, flat-faced and black, 
with tribal gashes on her cheeks—a naked girl, except for 
her necklace and that transparent kirtle of loose strings 
which dangled like a portiére from the cord at her waist. 
Glistening and unabashed, she watched these foreign men. 

Khartum was waking; throughout the day men had 
slumbered on the roadway, dozed on the sidewalks, 
drowsed against the shade of low walls, slept like rag 
dummies with dirty turbans wound round their heads. 
Flies swarmed and buzzed and tickled their callous feet. 
Now they sat up and blinked. Date-sellers nodded beside 
their shallow baskets until twilight set them to sorting out 
their wares. A group of porters and donkey-boys gathered 
round two Berberines who played a game with bits of 
broken stone upon a checkerboard marked in the sand. A 
sakieh boy stopped to watch them; his oxen stopped, his 
wheel stopped, and the trickle of water ceased to flow. 
All day long—every day—through all the ages, the Nile 
wheel on the river’s brink has clicked, clicked, clicked; 
round and round the oxen trudge, inconceivably slow, 
while the boy clings to the end of a scarcely moving pole. 

Zack grinned. ‘Look yonder, Cun’l; you reckin dat 
boy thinks he’s ridin’ on a flyin’ jinny?”’ 

Through the lassitude of tepid hours this wheel turned 
round; its water jars rose from the river—slow—slow — 
slow —and emptied themselves into a trough; the stream 
disappeared under a mudwall into a garden where greedy 
soil drank it up. The boy roused himself, beat the oxen 
and started them jerkily on again. The jars rose rapidly 
and water gurgled as it hastened to feed the palms. 

Old, old women, naked to the waist, with skins of 
wrinkled rubber, plodded to and from the river bearing 
jars upon their heads, a never-ending file that began with 
the dawn of time. A camel sprawled awkwardly and laid 
its long neck like a suction hose to the river. Other camels 
knelt, with square iron tanks across their backs, while 
Egyptian drivers filled them for the soldiers. 

Colonel Spottiswoode tried to see everything, but did not 
observe the pairs of keen black eyes that were watching 
Zack. Zack did not see them, but the eyes saw and the 
lips of desert men muttered to one another. 

Behind his black Effendi, Said shuffled along, craving 
the world’s pardon for living in it; nevertheless, his furtive 








“Lordy! Cun’t, You Oughter Seed Whata 
Big Catfish Dat Wuz!"’ 











glance conveyed a message of pride to every faithful 
Mussulman. One very old man, in dingy burnoose and 
turban, stood close; he reached out and touched the hem 
of Zack’s coattail. Zack wheeled, clutched the gold pieces 
in his pocket and hurried to the Colonel’s heels. The 
seller of dates understood; the sakieh boy understood; 
two tall, black Nigerines, who had come from Sheik 
Tabira at Beni Yeb, they understood best of all. With 
folded arms, they saw the Great Teacher pass. It was 
only the foreign unbelievers who could never understand. 

Three sauntering unbelievers turned in at a white- 
latticed gate in a yellow mudwall and passed down a 
feathery avenue of what might have been huge asparagus 
plants. Arab servants at the gate rose, salaamed, then 
dropped on their haunches again. Their own servants 
stopped. McDonald beckoned to Zack to follow. Old 
Reliable tilted his nose high in the air and marched in; 
Said nodded triumphantly. The two Nigerines moved 
over and stood carelessly near the gate. 


African stars looked down upon a table brilliantly set in 
sandy spaces of the night; white lamps of Heaven shone 
through a lacery of palms—those street 

lights in the City of Jewels which is the 





blew into the faces of three white men 
who strolled along the embankment beside 
the river—Lyttleton Bey, McDonald 
Bimbashi and Colonel Spottiswoode, of 
Vickshurg, Mississippi. A black shadow 
followed the planter three steps behind 
Zack Foster Effendi, in southern dress of 
white linens and Panama hat that had 
once belonged to the boss. Zack had his 
own body-servant and a broad grin; his 
shifty eyes were taking in both sides of 
the road and showing their whites—like 
a balky mule. 

Denkey-boys belabored their animals 
into a trot and stopped eagerly before 
them. Lyttleton, the older, heavier and 
tawnier of the British officers, shook his 
head. “‘Jmshi! Imshi! Begone!” he said, 
not unkindly but finally, as one must 
speak to donkey-boys. The officers wore 
dinner coats and soft white shirts, starch 
being unknown in the Sudan. While his 
British friends talked of cotton prospects in 
the far Gezira, the American found himself 
more interested in the awakening life of 
this desert capital. He walked between 








capital of the Country of Delight. With 
the calm of eternity they gazed at evanes- 
cent candles flickering upon the stranger- 
people’s board. Silver glittered; crystal 
sparkled; soft-footed Nubians moved like 
phantoms across the hush of Eastern rugs. 
Dinner had almost ended, a dinner of men 

eight men—who spoke in low-toned 
monosyllables; men who felt the somber 
oppressiveness of Africa. The Nubians 
began placing queer-shaped glasses among 
the candles, glasses filled with party- 
colored liqueurs. Cigarette boxes and 
matches appeared; men negligently 
shoved back their chairs and the medita- 
tive columns of smoke arose; some curled 
among the shadows and some floated 
upward through the shine. 

Zack Foster Effendi dined in lonely 
grandeur at a table apart with a servant 
ofhisown. Zackdined diligently. Said 
slunk down the darkened avenue and 
peeped to see what his master was about. 
Then he scurried back and reported to 
other Arabs beyond thegates. ‘‘ He breaks 
no bread with the unbeliever. He eats 








a double row of trees that overhung the 
broad white road which ran parallel with 


“One Sultry Night Two Weeks Afterward I Was Awakened by a 


Hand That Closed My Mouth"’ 


alone. May Allah burn my eyes if I 
speak not the truth!” 
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At his second reconnaissance Said led one of the aspear inthe Sudan. Durham's mustache lowered above blasting. White men shriveled under the heat and natives 
Nigerines from the street, so that all doubters might be a pair of thin lips that looked like a gash across a block of ran away from the work. We contracted with the Chinese 
convinced. “Behold!” whispered the Nigerine. “He granite. Six Companies for three thousand coolies. Work? They 
drinks from the wine-cup forbidden by the Prophet.” Colonel Spottiswoode felt that Zack’s story had gone were very devils for work! We needed devils: we were 
‘It is true; yet the wine doth turn to miik within his wrong and attempted to help out. ‘‘When we left Beni moving red-hot stones in hell. Chinamen died like flies 
mouth—which proves the holy one.” Every Mussulman Yeb, old Tabira and his Nigerines crowded to the land- sunstroke, fever, reptiles and insects. We had agreed to 
knew that Zack’s wine was being changed to milk in his ing; if we had not already got on board the boat we ship every Chinese body home for burial. They did the 


throat, but they were kind enough not to tell Zack. might have had trouble in bringing Zack away. They embalming, put the bodies in coffins; and we stacked them 

Young McDonald waited for a pause. “‘My dear waved their hands and shouted that they would follow— on the river, where a boat came twice a week. More 
Colonel Spottiswoode, will you call the black man and let Lyttleton, wasn’t that what they said?” Chinamen died; others worked madly ahead of death. 
him tell General Durham how he got three hundred Lyttleton only nodded, and Durham nodded too. We were succeeding; we were building; death did not 
Nigerine tenants for McGregor, cn Beni Yeb plantation?” The inexperienced McDonald thought of nothing matter—until three Chinamen went fishing. Never before 


General Durham—aActing Sirdar—blue-eyed, grizzled, except the help he would have in getting labor for their had any coolie taken a holiday. Two miles below our 
ribbed with whalebone and covered with suntanned cotton experiment at Wadi Okar. That was his part of landing-place a littie river tumbled into the big one; there, 
leather—General Durham smiled. “Yes, Colonel Spottis- the show and he attended to it. Every Briton always among the rocks, they found the bodies of their friends — 


woode, that was an exploit worthy to be mentioned inthe attends to his own part of the show. some of their friends. As for the others—the crocodiles 
dispatches.” Zack felt that he had been poured back into the jug, were said to be very, very fat! Those fishermen rushed 


The American planter glanced over his shoulder at Zack. so he retired to his own table and nobody laughed as he back and spread the news. Every coolie stopped. That 
It needed only a glance, for Zack was watching the white went. McDonald spoke up inopportunely: “General, work is stopped to this day. Nobody will ever complete it. 
folks’ table, listening and hoping. you agree that he will be of great service on Wadi Okar?”" They held a meeting; we tried to pacify them. The 
Zack, come here.” “Possibly, sir; possibly, if he can set those Shilluks frenzied demons would listen to nothing. At daylight 
“Yas,suh; yas,suh.” Zack wiped his mouth with great and Dinkas to work. What about the Nigerines—if they three thousand yellow men, without food, guides or arms, 


care before he came and bent over the corner of the table go to Wadi Okar?” marched out of camp, headed toward the sunrise. That 
between Colonel Spottiswoode and that mob started from middle Africa and 
hatchet-faced white man. went shouting on their way to China.” 





“Zack, this is the Sirdar—we would 
call him Governor at home. He wants to 
hear how you put those negroes to work 
at Beni Yeb.” 

“You mean dem niggers on Cun'l 
McGregor’s place?” 

“Yes —where we were last week.” 

Zack did not even grin; it was too slight 
an achievement. “Lordy! Cun'l; 
*twarn’t nothin’ at all and not much o’ 
dat. 'Twarn’t like hustlin’ for cotton 
pickers "mong dem Vicksburg niggers. I 
wuz jes’ walkin’ "bout on dat big ole san’- 
bar back o’ de house an’ met up wid dem 
niggers. At fus’ dey conduc’ deyselves 
mighty discontemptuous, but dat wuz 
befo’ dey knowed reel good who I wuz. 
Dey talked some kind o’ jabber-talk what 
didn’t have no heads or no tails—neither 
one. D’rec’ly dat white feller what lived 
wid ’em, he come out an’ axed me what 
wuz I doin’ dar. He wuz de onlies’ one 
what knowed how to talk. I spoke him 
right back dat I wuz jes’ walkin’ "bout; 
*twarn’t no law ’ginst walkin’ "bout, wuz 
it? He spoke pow’ful sudden: ‘Whar 
did you come fum?’ Jes’ quick as I 
specify ‘ Vicksburg, Missippi,’ dat made 
him easy in his min’. Den he ’quired 
what for I come to dat camp. Dat ole 
one-eyed nigger didn’t "low me to splain 
nothin’. He jes’ put in his mouth. 

“Ev’ybody stop an’ listen to what he 
say; I knowed he must be some kind o’ 
overseer. Him and dat white feller dey 
kep’ ’sputin’ an’ ’sputin’, up an’ down, 
till dat white feller axed me wuz I de one 
dey wuz spectin’. I tol’ him I reckin so. 
He spressed dem words to de one-eyed 
nigger, an’ dat one-eyed nigger nodded, 
jes’ same as to say: ‘I tol’ youso!’ Den 


Di Favara stopped; it was Colonel 
Spottiswoode who inquired: “What 
became of them?” 

The Italian shrugged his shoulders: 
“Who knows? That was nine years ago. 
Last summer I was in Zanzibar. The 
Sultan has a lone Chinese slave that his 
traders captured in a razzia while sacking 
the village of a savage tribe. This coolie 
was pointed out to me—a solitary yellow 
man working placidly in a garden. Ma 
donna mia! What tales that man could 
tell!” 

The Italian lighted another cigarette 
and let the imagination of his hearers 
run riot with those Chinese in the jungle. 

Colonel Spottiswoode stared at the man 
with the black beard. Nobody moved 
until Durham's even voice asked another 
question: “Yes, I heard of that, but 
never believed it to be true. Did you 
know a man named Vinizzi—Buaithazar 
Vinizzi?”’ 

Favara made a queer gesture of Latin 
assent: “Yes; oh, yes. Vinizzi was every- 
where—a bold man, Balthazar, but not 
good—not good.” Even in Favara's code 
there were things which men should not 
do. Vinizzi had left nothing undone. 

The British governor stirred thecrushed 
ice in his créme de menthe. “Pardon my 
curiosity about Vinizzi. Did you ever 
hear that he had a necklace of interlaced 
rings for which our Government has 
been searching — an old Indian heirloom 
called the Tangle of Badar Khan, or the 
Seven-and-Seventy Rings?” Durham 
was no diplomat. His blunt question 
startled the suave Italian. 

Favara glanced up quickly, then down 
again. Then he leaned both elbows on 


he say somethin’ else to de white feller, the table and replied: “Ebbene, I will 
an’ de white feller axed me wuz I de Great tell you. Why nut? Vinizzi had t 

Teacher. I tol’ him I warn’t no sech great necklace while we were together in the 
teacher ez all dat, but I spec’ I could teach Congo. It was of no value, but perilous 


some, bein’ as I had come a mighty fur 
ways to teach. Jes’ as soon as de white 


to keep. Vinizzi delighted to do danger 
ous th ings.” 














man tell dat to de one-eyed nigger dey They Straightened Out the Kaotted Links of Brass Colonel Spottiswoode looked from o 
talked a mighty heap in dat jabber, back man to the other with intense curiosit 
an’ fo’th, up one side an’ down de yudder. Dem niggers McDonald answered promptly: “‘They won’t come; which General Durham gratified. “We never learned 
shore made a big ‘miration. "Twarn't no sense in nothin’ it’s a month’s journey.” the history of this heirloom, except that the hill people of 
dey said. Dat white feller he got so mad he stomped back Durham shook his head. ‘‘Doesn’t matter. Tabira’s India said it had been a Mohammedan emblem, captured 
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roun’ scan’lous, rubbed san’ on deir faces an’ butted dey to Mecca. Ifancy a few months more will not stop of a certain prince from whom it was looted during our 
heads ’ginst de groun’. I got right fidgety seein’ em stick him.” troubles. When peace came this prince made a spe 
knives in deyselves. Next mawnin’, bein’ as dey wuz McDonald hadn’t thought of that—it had not occurred stipulation that we should return his trinket. That was 
huntin’ for a home, an’ dat gen’leman on de plantation to Colonel Spottiswoode; but the possibility was in the easy. An Englishman had the thing in Algier Whe 
wanted a lot o’ hoe hands, I jes’ fotch 'em along.” mind of Lyttleton. The men at the table resumed their we sent for it the Englishman had disappeared. People 
Zack’s enthusiasm dwindled as he talked, for that talk, two and two, in undertones. said he was murdered. Others said no—that he had 
hatchet-faced man at the head of the table refused to smile. General Durham turned to the Italian at his left traveled south into the Kabail country. The e heard 
The experienced dervish fighter never missed a word; he Count di Favara, adventurer, ex-officer of the Foreign that Seven-and-Seventy Rings was in the hands of a ma 
listened rigidly, as if it were a military report. Zack kept Legion in Algiers, refugee from the defeat in Abyssinia, named Balthazar Vinizzi in the Belgian Congo. Fava 
glancing at the Colonel and blundered through to the end. who had served with the British at Majuba Hill what became of Vinizzi?”’ 
Colonel Spottiswoode thought the Britisher could not “Favara,” asked the General, “you tried some Chinese This was, the second awkward question that Genera 
understand negro humor; but General Durham did under- labor in the Niger basin, at—I forget the name of the Durham had asked. For a moment the Italian held | 
stand; he understood better than Zack, better than Colonel place?” tongue, then he laughed airily. “‘Why not? It is as ¥ 
Spottiswoode, more clearly than any of his guests, except Di Favara—darker than an Arab, with his black beard friends. That night is three years gone. Vini s dead 


Lyttleton. Lyttleton, who had been through the Khalifah trimmed to a point and a marvelous command of many I! think it was Yambio who killed him. Poor Balthazar! 
campaign—getting his spearthrust and promotion at languages—Di Favara leaned forward, smiling and said but I shall tell you.” 


Omdurman—sat at the far end of the table watching ““My dear Governor, the place is of no consequence.” Durham the unimaginative sat rigidly upright in bis 
his superior officer. To both of these men the phrases Di Favara had a keen dramatic instinct which focused chair; everybody else leaned forward and the Italian began 
“Expected One” and “Great Teacher" were slogans of all attention upon himself. ‘“ We were trying to build a “Vinizzi commanded the post; I served under him. He 


dread which had lighted many a torch and hurled many railroad around a certain waterfall—bare rock, much had a sergeant named Yambio; nobody knew where 














THE SATURDAY 


Yambio came from; it would have been 
unpleasant to inquire—that is the way of 
the Congo. But imagine him—the color 
of old ivory, the length of my arm taller 
than I, half robed, half bare, a giant fight- 
ing his Carthaginian galley against the 
Romans. Yambio might have been a 
prince— perhaps a pirate. We found him 
a marvel in controlling those blacks; he 
spoke their language and was a born soldier. 
pete me his friend. One day Yambio 
asked permission to bring his favorite wife 
to the post—a young girl from the Barcine 
desert. Vinizzi granted the unfortunate 
permission. Early one morning the young 
wife came—a mere child, smiling, very 
happy and beautiful. Vinizzi and two of 
his boon companions caught one glimpse 
of her, which was enough. Men must be 
amused in the Congo. He ordered me to 
take Yambio with a detachment and pro- 
ceed in all haste to the frontier—two days’ 
journey. Yambio did not protest; Allah 

ad willed it so. He went with me, but 
was very silent. 

“Four days later we returned. His girl 
wife was not in Yambio’s hut. He heard 
a gruesome story—how she had been taken 
screaming to Vinizzi’s quarters. His blacks 
could tell him all—all in their own tongue. 
Yambio went straight to headquarters. 
There they were, Vinizzi and his cronies, 
sitting round a table, reckless with 
wine. Yambio demanded his wife. Vinizzi 

inted to an inner room. ‘She is there!’ 

e said. That was all. She was there, 
lying on the floor—not yet dead—but 
worse than dead. Yambio gathered the 
limp creature in his arms and strode out 
to the jungle. She died that night. Yam- 
bio buried her and went back to Vinizzi. 
How he looked, blocking that door, with 
arms folded, glaring at those men who sat 
about the table and sneered. Yambio 
spoke, very, very slowly: ‘Allah is just; 
and Allah sees the sorrow you have put 
upon his servant.’ That is all he said—I 
remember every syllable. He went about 
his duties and the post was quiet. 

“One sultry night two weeks afterward 
I was awakened by a hand that closed my 
mouth—‘ Be still; you shall meet no harm!’ 
Yambio himself bound and gagged me, then 
set a guard upon me in the forest. I heard 
no shots; there were none—the knife is 
more deadly; and the knife is silent. I 
heard a scream: just one—short, sharp— 
the shriek of poor Balthazar! It was not 
like him to cry aloud. What could Yambio 
have done to extort a scream? | I do not 
know. Then fire came, all at once—burst 
from every native tukul and from the 
quarters. At morning there was no army 

t—only the ashes of a place accurst. 

ambio conducted me to the seacoast. 
So I left the Congo. It could have hap- 
pened only in this land.” 

Colonel Spottiswoode breathed hard; 
the Italian was speaking truly. The stark 
white moon had sunk behind the house and 
only the stars looked down, stars that were 
used to looking down upon what happened 
in Africa. Silence—silence except for that 
maddening, persistent click, click, click of 
the waterwheel beside the Nile. Colonel 
Spottiswoode knew that oxen were trudging 
round and round, that water flowed, the 
boy slept; that all things went on just the 
same in Africa. He glanced at the Italian 
and shivered. Those men who had served 
long in the Sudan, face to face with its 
uncompromising necessities, had blunted 
the keen edge of their imaginations. Dur- 
ham pursued the practical idea that was 
uppermost in his mind: “Favara, do you 
know what became of the Tangle?” 

Favara spread out his palms with an 
almost imperceptible gesture of ignorance. 
“No; nor what became of anything. Yam- 
bio spoke no word upon our long journey to 
the coast. We climbed together to the 
ship’s deck; he touched my hand, then 
kissed his own, after the fashion of his 
perm. Turning, he sprang overboard 

eadlong—and never reappeared. E finito.”” 

When Favara said calmly, “It is fin- 
ished!” he nodded to the Nubian waiter, 
who refilled his brandy glass; and silence 
fell again—thick, overburdened silence, 
through which they heard the sakieh’s 
clicking beside the river. 

Durham persisted: “I have a reason. 
This necklace has lately been heard of in 
Omdurman; a crippled beggar is said to 
have it—a holy man, called El Hadj 
Nejuma.” 

o which Lyttleton added quickly: 
“That’s the man whose hands and feet 
ae cut off by the Khalifah? I’ve seen 

im.” 


EVENING POST 


Colonel Spottiswoode spoke up: “He 
should be easy to find. Couldn’t you send 
over and get it? It’s just across the river.” 

Durham smiled. “My dear Colonel 
Spottiswoode, it might as well be just 
across the Milky Way. No Mohammedan 
would tell us of it—there’s no human way 
to locate that necklace!” 

“Perhaps it may turn up,” the Colonel 
suggested. “I should like to hear more 
about it.” 

“Turn up? Oh, yes; it may turn up— 
around the neck of some holy man—per- 
haps a Mahdi, who will have ten thousand 
dervishes flashing their spears beside him. 
That's what these sacred relics mean. You 
are planning to visit Omdurman tomorrow? 
Look at the people, look at the piace, 
smell it; but more than that, feel it—feel 
the sullen mystery of its heat-mad people— 
and then tell me whether you would want 
to have them roused.” 

The next afternoon Colonel Spottiswoode 
and McDonald, with Zack and Said, took 
the little toy tramcar that clatters to the 
ferry and crossed into Omdurman, that 
mud-and-dung city to which the Khalifah 
enjoined a pilgrimage, forbidding the age- 
old pilgrimage to Mecca. It was a city of 

illage and massacre and mysterious death. 

n its narrow alleys the artisans worked; 
across its scorching —- the fluttering 
robes moved swiftly. It was a holy city of 
unholy odors and stagnant wells; a laby- 
rinth where anything might happen; a city 
that bore a terrible reputation, even for 
Africa! 

Before dusk fell again upon Khartum 
the American had returned and hurried 
to General Durham’s house. He passed 
through the garden where they had dined 
the previous night; in daylight it seemed 
dingy and glary. The General sat inside 
at his des 

“General, I beg your pardon for inter- 
rupting you, but have you seen my negro, 
old man Zack, who was here last night?” 

“No; what’s the matter? Is he gone?” 

“He is missing and we can’t find him.” 

“Can't find him? Where did you see 
him last?” 

“In Omdurman. The Arabs crowded 
round him and we got separated. I 
thought he would come back to the hotel— 
oF he B: itish G ] clapped 

e Britis eneral sprang up, cla 

his hands and shouted “Wahid!” "— 
Egyptian orderly appeared; the General 

ave sharp orders in Arabic. Then he sent 
or an Irish sergeant. “If anything is 
wrong we can’t depend upon these Moham- 
ag ey! where it touches their 
religion.” So he ordered Sergeant Flynn 
to find the negro. 

Having dispatched his men to the four | 
corners of two cities, he turned to Colonel 
Spottiswoode. “‘How did it happen? Give 
me the details.” 

The American could not comprehend 
why such a hullabaloo should be stirred. 
“We were passing through an alley where 
men squatted on the ground making camel- 
saddles, with frames like sawbucks. Zack 
and I watched them for a while, then started 
to the corner of a wide roadway and saw a 
train of camels ridden by naked negroes— 

eat, big fellows. Zack must have taken 
- vf a circus parade and lagged behind to 

00 Sosa 





“Suspicious?” remarked the General 
curtly. 

“Oh, no; our negroes always do that 
on circus day; we've got to let ’em go. 
McDonald and I both noticed that the 
crowd of Arabs began to get bigger where 
we were. Zack was in the thickest. Not | 
one of them spoke a word that I could hear, 
but they were all watching Zack. I took 
my eyes off of him for a moment to look at 
the caravans from Darfur and Kordofan. 
When I glanced back again his helmet had 
disappeared and the servant, Said, was 
missing. McDonald and I tried to find out 
which way he had gone; a very respectable- 
looking Arab directed us to a crooked alley. 
We went that way and got lost.” 

“That man sent you wrong inten- 
tionally.” 

“Yes; I think he deliberately misled us. 
Anyhow, the negro could not be found. 
We spent two hours searching for him; and 
then we supposed he had come back here. 
His servant was with him and he couldn’t 
get lost.” 

“He’s not lost; nobody gets lost here— 
accidentally. Answer me, Colonel Spottis- 
woode,” the veteran demanded; “‘what do 
you know about that black? Where did he 
come from?” 
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ERE goes for com- 
fort!—is the one 
thought of the man who 
dons his Stephenson Union 
Suit or Two Piece Suit. 


Then he thinks no more about it. For 
Stephenson garments fit and yield 
and cover so perfectly —are so much 


a part of the man himself—that he 
can truly forget them. 


igi 


Stephenson Union Suits for Spring and 
Summer wear are knit on Double Spring 
Needle Machines for elasticity—are cut maen- 
shape— sloping shoulders, shaped arms, correct 
legs, fast colors. They have elastic cuffs, and 
a flap that really covers, even if button is 
neglected. 

Stephenson Two Piece Suits of like fabrics 
and quality. 

We employ only pure unused material of 
highest grade No foreign imported under- 
wear is of finer texture. 

Stephenson Underwear costs little more 
than inferior garments. But underwear is 
one thing that you should nof try to skimp on. 


Stephenson Underwear Mills 


South Bend, Indiana 
Largest producers in the world of Exclusively 
Men's Underwear. $1.00 per garment and up. 
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If a watch will run as perfectly 
when frozen in a cake of ice as in 
oven heat, it will keep perfect time 
in your pocket. 

The watch that stands the ice 
test is the South Bend Watch. You 


have seen the famous “cake of ice 


with the watch in it.” You have 
heard people speak of it. 

16,000 jewelers sell this famous 
watch because it has a great demand 


among careful watch buyers. 

It is sold only by jewelers because 
jewelers only have the necessary 
skill for the proper regulation of a 
watch to the buyer’s personality. 

That regulation has been made 
“famous” by South Bend Watch 
jewelers. 


~South Rend” 


Ask one of these jewelers—there 
is one in your town—what that 
means. It's a valuable “part” of 
every South Bend Watch. 

It is this great watch and this reg- 
ulation fogetherthat make South Bend 
owners write unsolicited letters like this: 


Concord, N. H., June 4, 1911 
South Bend Watch Co. 

Gentlemen: One of your South Bend watches, 
18 size, 17 jewel movement, grade io. 345, 
which | carry every day, only varied 47 seconds 
from the seventh day af November, 1910, to the 
second day of May, 1911. | bought this watch 
from Mr. C. M. Bowers Yours truly 

V. 1. Moore 


You'll get as good service from the South 
Bend you buy. 

Write for free book, “How Good Watches 
Are Made.” It tells all about watches in a 
thoroughly interesting way. A postal will 
do. Send it now. 


South Bend Watch Company 
5 State St., South Bend, Ind. 





“Where did he come from? He’s just a 
common, ordinary negro— came from ‘most 
anywhere. I don’t know.” 

“*Mohammedan, of course?’ 

“Mohammedan? No; we have no 
Mohammedan negroes.”’ 

“Of what religion is he?” 

“Baptist, Isuppose— Methodist, maybe.” 

“You don’t mean to say he’s a Chris- 
tian—a negro Christian?” 

“Zack’s not enough Christian to hurt.” 

“Where did you get him?” 

“Just picked him up.” 

“Where?” 

“At home, rambling around. He’s a 
faithful negro and knows my ways—that’s 
why I brought him along.” 

“How is it he has his own servant 
and ——” 

In spite of General Durham's seriousness 
the American planter could not restrain a 
laugh. This was a novel sidelight on the 
British attitude. ‘He has a servant, yes. 
That measly Arab keeps him out of trouble. 
I had no more than left New York before 
I found that I must wait on Zack instead 
of having him wait on me—so I appointed 
Said as a sort of guardian.” 

“Keep him out of trouble?” 

“He’s such a fool; and he went blunder- 
ing around until I was afraid he might get 
hurt.” 

Durham walked up and down the room 


unconvinced. “ He’s getting usintotrouble. | 


I don’t like that affair at Beni Yeb. There's 
a madness in this Sudan sun that addles the 
brains of men. Two of Tabira’s Nigerines 
have already followed him to Khartum. 
Do you know what that means? I do. No 
doubt they were in that crowd at Omdur- 
man, spreading news among the people. 
Suppose your negro should take it into his 
head to start arow? There'll be plenty of 
madmen ready to hail him as a Prophet.” 

Colonel Spottiswoode laughed outright, 
then stopped short. ‘“‘General Durham, 
you don’t seem to understand negroes.” 

“And you don’t understand Moham- 
medans.”’ 

“But that old negro is as harmless as a 
baby.” 

**So was Mohammed Achmet. Yet he 
raised a war and built an empire that killed 
from five to eight millions of people.” 

“Raised a war? Zack never could raise 
anything but cotton—and mighty little of 
that.” 

““We shall see—we shall see! Unless he 
has been safely hid, my men will find him 
within an hour.” 


Zack Foster Effendi was not safely hid 
and he did not wait for anybody to find 
him. He found himself in less time than 
an hour. “ Whar’s de Cun'l?” Both men 
heard that voice outside the gate. Old 
Reliable strode in with his helmet in his 
hand, wiping his face with a red handker- 
chief. Said dropped on his haunches at the 
gate as if nothing had happened. Glances 
were exchanged between lowered eyes; the 
date-sellers did not look up from their bas- 
kets. The two Nigerines stood contemplat- 
ing the river. 

General Durham fastened his eyes upon 
Old Reliable’s sweaty black face that 
seemed to conceal nothing; but the British 
had learned that they never saw beneath 
the skins of these people. The negro burst 
out in wrath: 

“Cun’l, dem niggers got me cut off fum 
you-all over yonder. You tole me to keep 
side-an’-side wid you-all, an’ 1 wuz doin’ it; 
but when dem camels come along I jes’ 
nacherly looked at ‘em a minute; an’ de 
fus’ thing I knowed dere was sech a crowd 
I couldn’t git nowhar. You-all was gone, 
an’ I hollers to dis nigger Said: ‘Which 
way did de Cun’! go?” And ‘peared like he 
couldn’t understan’ nothin’ till a big yaHer 
feller come up an’ p’inted us de wrong way. 
Dat crowd kep’ shovin’ an’ shovin’ till us 
got wedged in one o’ dem crookety alleys 
an’ couldn’t go neither way.” 

“Why didn’t you come home?” 

“Couldn't come nowhar, Cun’l; whole 
passel o’ dem folks jes’ crowded roun’ an’ 
p’inted at me.” 

“What did they say?” demanded Gen- 
eral Durham so abruptly that Zack jerked 
for breath. 

“Lordy, mister! couldn’t nobody tell 
what dem niggers wuz sayin’. Dey jes’ 
jabber, jabber, jabber — all at de same time. 
I tried to shove through 'em an’ git back 
to de big road, but twarn’t no use. Dey 
kep’ pushin’ an’ crowdin’ an’ shovin’ till 
dey got me furder an’ furder fum whar de 
Cun'l was at. “Peared to me like some of 
‘em wanted to crowd me plumb down to de 
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“‘We don’t 
mind the 
maid’s day 
out. Do we?” 





, Stth 


“ATOT a bit. It’s a picnic, with 
Campbell’s Soups in the house. 


“To start with, you have just the soup you 
want; and just as good as I could make 
it. You don’t wait a minute for it either. 
Then think how many other ways | use 


Camblella.. 
OUPS 


“That salmi of mutton you are so fond of, | make 
with Campbell’s Mutton Broth. I make the lamb 
croquettes with Campbell’s Bouillon; and the 
Hungarian goulash with Campbell’s Vegetable 
Soup. And—oh, there’s no end of good recipes 
where these soups are exactly what | need. 





“Of course I buy them by the dozen. That’s the only 


’ 


sensible way. And see how | cut down the bills.’ 


21 kinds 
10c a can 





Keet Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
Chicken-Gumbo Pea 

(Okra) Pepper Pot 


Clam Bouillon Printamier 


y Clam Chowder Tomato 
, Consomme Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 


Vermicelli- Tomato 


Look for the red-and-white label 
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Rent 10 Months 
Then It’s Yours 


This is the Offer That Has As- 
tounded the Typewriter World! 


A stupendous and far-reach- 
ing inducement to encourage 
the use of typewriters. 


The Famous Model 
No. 3 Oliver 


Visible Writer —fully equipped, just as 
perfect as though you paid cash—-you get 
very perfection, every device, which ever 
went out with this model-—-you get ail the 
extras, metal case, hase-board, tools, in- 
struction book, et guaranteed flawless 
The machine with the type bare that 
strike downward—that has mace the ‘‘write- 
in-sight "’ principle mechanically practical 
t ao simole children learn to operate it 
in ten minutes. It is faster than the fastest 
possesees phenomenal strength and 


expe rt 
d aly 

No Cash Ueell You See It—unti! you try 
it in your home or office, then you make 


i decision--no salesman to influer nee or 
hurry you. If vou keep it, you pay only 
one month's rent down; it will earn its own 
way thereafter. 

Stop Paying i in 10 Menthe- no interest 
no chattel mortgage 1 pliectors no 
publicity-—no delay Positi ale the best 

pewriter calen ever given—the best sell- 


ing plan ever devised 
If You Own a Typewriter Now = trace it 
in art payment will be liberal with 
aT you are re nting n old typewriter 
s will want to send it bac k when you eve 
this one 


Coupon Prices 


The coupon makes the $55 price possible 

ii you will send it to us we will ship you a 

» 3 Oliver Typewriter for trial 

if you decide to keep it you have the priv 
ege of ihe coupon price, $55; terme, $5 a 
month, without interest. to those who prefer 

We employ no saleamen. 

The No. 3 Oliver Typewriter at $55 does not 
require salesmen It prowed its quality b 
ctual performance One could not very well 
make a mistake in getting 4 typewriter manu 
fact ers of the Oliver. It is a 





d by the mak 
eplendidly cor 





metructed typewriter qual in 

juality to any typewriter, regardices of cost 
Ciwer 6,000 af hese typewriters have been 
. walle “i by thie Syndicate during the last few 
tm he f ach machine ie guaranteed against 


of material 
year from date of deliy 


Make One of These Typewriters 
Your Property 


The purchase is easy Alte t using the type- 
writer in your own home or office, finding out 
‘ oothly it runs, how easy it ie to write 
on, catiefying yourself in every particular, then 
eond we only $5, and §5 a mx mth thereafter 
stil the coupon price of $55 te paid It will 


“we foreman for one 


ne » form ality The 
vempet ly 





0 4 catalogs or 
ber information typewriter is ite own 
argument If it don't satisfy you, send 
back at i will be under no 
bhigation 

Cut the coupon on the 
a lead pen it will do 


“ur expense 


dotted line, fill it in— 
and be sure and mail it. 


Typewriters Distributing Syndicate 
166 0. T. No. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


.-- [rial Order Coupon---- 


Tyoewriters Distributing Syndicate, 
166 0. T. No. Michigan Bled., Chicago, Illinois. 








Dare 
C_ENTLEMEN Please ship me a Model No. 3 
iver, with standard equipment, for tria 
If the typewriter is entirely satisfactory I egree 
eend you $5 within five daye from the date I 
e the machine, as the advance payment for 
sonth's rent, and for each month that I re 
sim the typewriter I} will remit $5 in advance 
it is understood that when [ have paid you $55 
hie manner the typewriter wi become my 


roperty, until that time the citle remaining in you 
lam of legal age 


Address State 
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fur end o’ de street. An’ d’rec’ly one ole 
man, in a long blue nightshirt an’ a big 
head-hankcher, he step out an’ lif’ up his 
han’; den all of ‘em shet up whilst he 
makes "em a speech. An’ he bowed to me 
mighty nice. He was sholy one polite ole 
man. He must ha’ been tellin’ ’em to git 
out o’ my way an’ lemme go back. About 
dat time another ole cripr'e feller—pow’ful 
—- he hobbles up; au’ ev’ybody kep’ 
mighty still whilst he throws dis here thing 
roun’ my neck. Den dey all hollered. 
*Tain’t nothin’ ’cept a bunch o’ skeeter-bar 
ey rusty at dat. Huh!” 

k drew something from his pocket 
an ‘aueneed it ay ge on the table— 
a tangle of brass rings, which might have 
belonged to a low-class dancing girl. 

“Dat’s de time when dey all commenced 
to kneel down an’ butt deir heads ’ginst de 
groun 

“Knelt down and butted their heads 
against the ground, eh?” repeated General 
Durham with emphasis. 

“Yas, suh, Guv’nor—yas, suh. Dat’s de 
Gawd’s troof! Dey shore done it for a fac’, 
an’ blocked de road so nobody couldn’t 
pass. Dat ole cripple man he sot ’em 
plumb crazy.’ 

“Old crip ppled man, you say? What did 
he look like? 

“He look mighty cur’ous. Never had no 
hands, nor yit no feet —all of ’em cut smack 
off; but dat nigger shore did scramble 
mightily on his nubbins. Ev’ybody stood 
out de way ar’ shet up when he commenced 


| to talk.” 


“El Hadj Nejuma!” Durham exclaimed. 
Then he snatched up the tangle of brass 
which Zack had tossed upon the table. “B 
the nine gods, Spottiswoode, look! Loo 
at this! The ‘Seven-and-Seventy Rings of 
Badar Khan!” 

Even Colonel Spottiswoode began to 
catch the infection of his excitement. They 
leaned over the table, put their heads 
together and straightened out the knotted 
links of brass. It took shape as a necklace, 
curiously wrought, an interlacing of many- 
sized rin; Zack shuffled round from one 
side of the table to the other; neither of 
the white men looked up. Lyttleton and 
McDonald hurried in; they had heard 


| of Zack’s disappearance, but, seeing him 
standing there, they transferred their cu- 


riosity to the recovered heirloom. Other 
officers arrived, many of them—some in 
khaki, some in linens—just as the disquiet- 
ing news had found them. Zack, in the 


| Sirdar’s rooms, was far less thrilling than 


a possible Prophet at large, hidden in Om- 


| durman; so they crowded to the table and 
| paid no attention to him. 





“Huh! Now ain’t dat jes’ like white 
folks? —makin’ all dat humbu over some 
skeeter-bar rings! Huh!” here ealed 
nobody to talk with, Old Reliable stra: eles 
off—like a camel that has slip 
hobble-string. Down the avenue he reeled, 
looking back now and then to see if the 
white folks were going to call him. Every 
Arab at the gate rose promptly and sa- 
laamed, which tickled Zack into good hu- 
mor again. So he went out smilingly and 
sat down upon the riverbank to watch the 
Gippy soldiers who were loading donkeys 
ona barge. Zack loved to see those yellow 
negroes work, but he sniffed in contempt at 
their uniforms. 

General Durham was taking counsel of 
his officers and friends. “Lyttleton, what 
do you think? Shall we let this negro stay 
in the Sudan and take a chance? Or had 
we better ask Colonel Spottiswoode to send 
him home?” 

If Lyttleton had been a Roman general 
he would have done as Fabius did. ‘You 
know, Governor, I always advise the safer 
course —take no chances with these people. 
This black man seems to get them excited.” 

“Gentlemen, beg your pardon.” 
Colonel Spottiswoode arose and spoke most 
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earnestly. “I regret this annoyance. Of | 
course I cannot understand the Sudan, but | 
I do know that this old negro will never 
make trouble for anybody except himself — 
or me He’ 8s forgot all about that necklace; | 
and —— 

“What’s that?” Every officer wheeled 
and faced toward the gate. Outside a cry 
uprose—a wild excited cry from many 
Arab throats. For a moment Lyttleton 
and the General looked at each other, 
sickened with memories of what that cry 
had meant. Sergeant Flynn, the redheaded 
Irishman, came running in. As he passed 
Moriarity he grinned—“ Hell to pay!’’— 
then froze his face and saluted the General. 

“What is it, Flynn?” 

“That bloomin’ naygur, sor. 
makin’ a row over him.” 

In the first rush, side by side with Gen- 
eral Durham, the American planter passed 
the gate. Not a servant waited on his 
haunches—all gone. The embankment was 
thronged with batlike Arabs darting here 
and there. From afar off in the native 
uses came the patter of bare feet, the 

utter of rags and the muttering of voices. 
Donkey-boys left their beasts; Saale 
forsook their baskets; the sakieh had | 
stopped. Everybody crowded along the 
riverbank. Zack was not in sight. 

In sturdy bounds Colonel Spottiswoode 
crossed the road and forced an opening into 
the crowd, following the direction of every 
eye. Men ran along the edge of the water 
and shouted. One boy came swimming 
back with Old Reliable’s helmet. The 
Colonel saw five heads bobbing up and 
down in the thick red water. One of those 
heads was Zack’s. Four brawny brown men 
struggled around him, battling with the 
current. A Gippy threw them a rope from 
the barge. Four near-naked Arabs dragged 
Zack up the slippery bank, dripping, muddy, 
hatless and enraged. 

“Zack! What the devil are you doing?” 

Old Reliable took his hel.net from the 
proud boy and carefully smoothed out the 
ribbons. “Huh! I come putty nigh fallin’ 
in de water. Lordy! Cun’'l, you oughter 
seed what a big catfish dat wuz! An’ he 
got away—right yonder.” 

“What is that? What is that?” de- 
manded Lyttleton. 

“How was it, Zack—all this row?” 

“Cun’l, I warn’t meddlin’ wid nobody — 
warn’t payin’ "em no min’; jes’ settin’ dar 
watchin’ dat boy tryin’ to ketch a fish. 
D’rec’ly he made a big holler an’ I seen 
him rastlin’ wid a fish longer’n he wuz. 
Cose I couldn’t set still den. I jumped 
down de bank an’ made one grab at dat 
fish; an, bein’ he was so slippery an’ de | 
bank so slippery, I nacherly went right on 
in. Dese niggers ain’t got no sense; dey 
oughter lemme "lone—I kin swim; but dey 
nepees in an’ maggot in, an’ kep’ ahoppin’ 
in. jes’ grabbed holt o’ my arms an’ 
~My, till I couldn’t swim nowhar. Dat’s 
what made de humbug. Lordy! Cun’l, 
dat shore was one big ole catfish!” 

Lyttleton said nothing—nothing what- | 
ever. He watched those Arab faces and | 
caught the relaxing temper of the mob. 
Durham stood like an iron man until 
Lyttleton touched his arm. ‘“‘Come, Gen- 
eral. It’s all over. Don’t you see they’re 

inning to smile?” 

he mass of Arabs began to melt away — 
singly, in groups of twos and threes. The 
two Nigerines looked amazed; they stood 
apart and whispered. Of the others, some 
shook their heads, some even laughed and 
showed their teeth. 

“*Cun'l, I don’t ax you to believe me wid- 
out you seen it—but dat catfish wuz more 
longer dan what I is!’’ | 

Before Colonel Spottiswoode drove him 
from the river to get some dry clothes 
Zack stopped for one last, long, regretful 
look at the bubbly waters where the prize | 
catfish had disappeared. 
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That’s why the Conklin 
Pen never disappoints — 
never fails you. 

No matter % 
at home, office, hotel, on train 
or boat, if there’s any ink 
handy, 
be dry provided it is 


there you are 


your pen need never 


~ Self-Filling 
* Fountain Pen 


With the old style pen, if 
the ‘“ink-dropper” is left be- 
hind, the pen is useless. 


How It Fills Itself 


But with the Conklin, sim- 
ply dip it in the nearest ink- 
well or ink bottle, press the 
little ‘“Crescent-Filler’’ with 
your thumb (as shown above) 
and in 4 seconds pen is filled! 


Self-Cleaning Also 
The filling operation also cleans 
pen and feed thoroughly, at the 
same time; hence, it never clogs but 
always writes at first stroke. 
Will Not Leak 
The Conklin screw cap pen will 
not leak in your pocket even if 
carried upside down—nor will it 
blot when writing. 
Prices $2 50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00, $5.00 and 
up, at leading dealers everywhere. Write 


today for catalog and two charming little 
booklets of wit and cleverness — all free. 


The Conklin Pen Mfg. Co. 
269 Conklin Bldg., TOLEDO, OHIO 
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The best way 
to use Crisco 


OMEN everywhere 
have been writing us 
about the remark- 
able results which they are 
getting with Crisco. In order 
that every user of Crisco 
may be just as successful, we 
give the few concise direc- 
tions which may be needed. 


Do not keep Crisco in a refrigerator 
The best results are secured when it is 
kept at the « ry temperature of a 
room. Then | be firm, neither too 
soft nor too hard, but of just the proper 
consistency to work into flour 


For cake-making 
When using Crisco instead of butter, 
use a little less. Then add salt to com- 
pensate for the salt which is used in 
butter to give it added flavor. Use the 
same care in “creaming” that you 
would with butter 


For making pastry 
When used where you would lard, use 
one-fifth less. Have the Crisco at room 
temperature and it will mix readily 
If Crisco is 1 Il when it is hard, there 
is danger of “ more than is neces 
sary. Try chopping it in with a knife 
and see what good results you secure. 

For deep frying 
Heat the Crisco until a bread crumb 
will become golden brown as follows: 
60 seconds—doughnuts, fritters, et 
40 “ croquettes, fishballs, et« 
20 ” French fried potatoes, etc. 
Seconds can be counted thus: one hun- 
dred and one, one hundred and two, et 
After being used for frying, Crisco 
should be strained through cheese cloth; 
then it can be re-used two and three 
times as often as lard 


For new users of Crisco 

Should your results not be wholly sat- 
istactory, try varying your way of using 
Crisco. Crisco has been tested so ex- 
haustively that it reasonably can be 
said that unsatisfactory results will not 
be the fault of the product 

Follow your usual recipes. You will se- 
cure truly remarkable results, the finest 
foods you ever have eaten 


Packages 25c, 
50c, and $1.00, 
except in the 
Far West 


On request, we will mail an illustrated book 
of Tested Crisco Recipes. These show you the 
best ways of using Crisco in your everyday 
cooking, and explain many other advantages 
of Crisco. Write for a copy 
THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. 
Dept. K, Cincinnati, O. 
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BUSINESS HELPS 


| a USED to keep pretty sharp after all my 
department heads in the matter of little 
economies,”’ said a Broadway merchant to 
me the other day. ‘it seemed to me that 
in big things no one could do better; but 
I thought I kept seeing little ways in which 
leaks could be stopped and money saved. 
I always told them to talk back freely if 
they thought I was wrong; and sometimes 
one of them showed me I was mistaken, 
and that he, with his fuller local knowledge 
of his department, was in the right. He 
was a sensible chap—took everything in 
just the right spirit, whether he thought 
criticism was called for or not; and I let 
him know that I always wanted his full 
opinion in return. One day, when I had 
pointed out something that needed to be 
done differently, he said: ‘I'l! change it at 
once.’ And, being a man of few words, I 
thought that was all he was going to say; 
but as I turned away he added, with a 
trifle of hesitation and almost the ghost of 
a smile: ‘If you really want me to give my 
own ideas I can show something in your 
own office by which you are making a 
bigger loss than this.’ 

“T was interested and swung right back 
at him with a question. It had always 
seemed to me that my office was managed 
just about right; so I felt sort of nettled; 
and I guess I must have showed it, for he 
drew back into himself again with: 

“*T know it’s not in my department.’ 

“*Out with it!’ I said. ‘You've got a 
good idea or you wouldn’t have spoken.’ 

““*Well, I try to make men do things in 
the shortest possible time—and I'd apply 
that rule to your office.’ 

“TIT almost spluttered, for I was very 
much surprised. You see, I had been so 
proud of the way my office men—right 
there under my own eyes—did their work. 

“*Just what do you mean?’ I said.” 


A Leak in the Private Office 


“* Yesterday I sat there for half an hour 
waiting to see you--you sent word I should 
wait.’ I saw that glimmer of a smile again, 
and I knew he was thinking that if I had 
had a perfectly good office system I wouldn't 
have had that lost time; but there he was 
wrong, for that’s a kind of lost time that 
can’t always be avoided. 

“*T was near one of your highest-priced 
men; he was dictating and I couldn't help 
hearing a good deal he was saying. And he 
was using too many words—was too long- 
winded; and I knew what I should say 
if one of our own men spent twice the time 
at a job that he ought. I thought: “He's 
wasting valuable time, and there's going 
to be more time spent in typing out the 
needlessly long letters; and there'll be bigger 
sheets of paper and more pencils, and more 
wear and tear on the typewriters.”’’ 

“*Hold on! Hold on!’ I said; and I had 
to grin when I realized that the man who 
was handing me this line of talk was about 
the very last one that I should have ex- 
pected to have opinions as to letter writing. 
Why, his reports, when he had to make any 
in writing, were about the limit in brevity 
they weren't writing at all! Then it struck 
me all at once just how foolish I had 
been, for I saw in a flash that his reports 

| were really models—always clear and cour- 
teous; and I had never appreciated them! 
“I began to look into the matter of 
letter writing at once by going over the 
letter copies of the different men, and I saw 
| that most of them were really very much 
| too long. The ease of dictating is apt to 
get men into the talk habit; a man is 
likely to take a good many words to say a 
thing if he just talks along—just turns the 
faucet and lets the words run. So I called 
the men together—all who had letters to 
write—and gave a little talk on the sub- 
ject, pointing out the heavy and constant 
loss of time and money—just as the 
department head had handed it out to 
me—and urging more care. I said strongly 
that all curtness must be avoided—that 
there must be no falling off in politeness; 
but explained that, by getting the habit of 
it, conciseness could be cultivated to the 
| very considerable advantage of the house. 
And I also pointed out that brevity and 
conciseness, without, bluntness or dis- 
courtesy, would make us more popular 
with the people receiving our letters; for 
| no one wants to read letters of four hun- 
| dred words when fifty or a hundred words 


would cover the matter; no one wants to 
wade through two pages when one page 
would be enough.” 

“And the resuit?” I asked. 

“Fine!” he said. “Of course there are 
temperamental differences in men, and 
some can’t help using more words than 
others, especially if her are past their 
young years before they are called upon to 
race up; but any man who is at all worth 
while can brace up. Though I pay special 
attention to explaining the ideas to the 
younger men, | keep it fresh in the minds 
of all; and I am proud of the higher 
average of both brevity and excellence in 
the letters that go out of my office; for 
brevity, with the right kind of man, means 
forcefulness too.” 

Recently a big Western corporation, in 
an effort to economize on office time, 
ordered its clerical force to cut their letters 
short by omitting “‘ Dear sir” and “‘ Yours 
very truly"; but rudeness and the refusal 
to live up to accepted civilized standards of 
intercourse can never make for good econ- 
omy. It spoils the man who uses rude 
forms and it annoys the man to whom they 
are addressed. How vastly better to aim 
at the systematic cultivation of brevity! 
I know a man in Philadelphia whose rise 
has been rapid and phenomenal; his letters 
are not only models of brevity but at the 
same time always are sure to contain —even 
the shortest—some happy phrase or apt 
turn of words that makes the recipients 
read them with pleasure. 

In the filing of letters a big New York 
house has instituted a clever scheme. Like 
all up-to-date houses, it long since did 
away with the old-fashioned letter-copying 
books and, instead, has all letters written 
in duplicate, with carbon paper, after 
which the copy goes into the file along 
with the letter it answers. The total of 
letters is great from half a dozen differ- 
ent departments, but there is a necessary 
office policy in filing everything in one 


file—a huge file, of many sections, through | 


any initial of which it takes a long time to 
look. it occurred one day to a clever office 
man that the work of reference would be 
very greatly simplified by having the 
copies made on paper of different colors for 
the different departments— white for one, 
gray for another, blue for another, and so 
on. Then, with the knowledge of which 


department had cognizance of the particu- | 


lar subject, the seeker for filed corre- 
spondence, turning to the A's or B’s or 


R’s, would need only to look for the partic- | 
ular color of that department to find what | 


letters were sent and, attached to them, 
what letters were received 


A Simplified Filing System 


“It would be too risky to try,” said the 
office manager to me, “‘if it were to depend 
upon the stenographer’s changing from 
color to color, for there would certainly be 
mistakes in choosing the right copy paper; 
and letters would be practically lost if 
filed under the wrong color, because the 
seeker would not look under the wrong 


ones. Therefore the departments do not | 
interchange stenographers and each stenog- | 


rapher is supplied with only one color of 


paper for copies; or, if a girl is ever trans- | 


ferred for a day or a week, it is seen to that 
for that time she is given only the right 
color of the temporary department. The 
whcele thing works out thoroughly well, for 
our business requires a great deal of look- 
ing up of past correspondence; and now it 
is greatly simplified and muc *h money is 
actually ‘saved by saving time. 

For economy in the sending of letters at 
least one device has been invented that 


actually seals and stamps envelopes and | 


records the number of stamps used. En- 


veiopes, with letters inclosed, ready to be | 
sealed and stamped, are fed into the ma- 


chine which moistens the flap and presses 
it tight; then moistens and attaches a 
stamp; then records the fact that a stamp 
has been used, and then places the en- 
velope on a receiving board and stacks it 
with other envelopes, ready for delivery to 
the post-office! Through such a machine 
it is possible to run thousands of letters 
an hour instead of having them stuck and 
stamped more or less carelessly, and with 
the absorption of much time, by office girls 
r boys. 
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T is Quality in the 
tire—not type or 
style—that determines 
the Mileage and wear 
you will receive. 


Diamond Tires are 
made in a// types (the 
Straight Side type in- 
cluded), in a// siz BCS, 
to fit every style of rim, 
and in “*Smooth’’, 
**Safety’’, ““Bailey”’ 
and **Grip’’ treads. 


You can get in Dia- 
mond Tires avy type 
that you want—and in any Diamond 
tire that you choose you will get 
what no other tire can give you—the 
Greatest Mileage and the best service 
that can be built into a tire of that type. 


The phenomenal success of the Diamond Safety 
Tread Tire has proved that car owners have a keen 
eye for tire values. 


Here is a rugged tire that is built by adding a thick, 
heavy tread on top of the regular: smooth tread Diamond 
Tire. It is a real non-skid tire based on a correct 
understanding of the skid problem. Its principle is 
fundamentally different from that of any other tire. 
It prevents a skid by cutting through and cleaning 
away the film of mud, water or grease on the pave- 
ment, exactly as a squeegee window cleaner dries a 
pane of glass. It is a year round tire that insures 
safety when safety is needed and a tire that gives even 
greater mileage than the smooth tread Diamond Tires. 


In addition to dependable dealers everywhere, there are 54 
Diamond Service Stations. Diamond Service means more than 
merely selling tires; it means taking care of Diamond tire users. 


The Diamond Rabber (©mpany 


We Could build them Cheaper, But we Won't 
'e Would build them Better, But we Can't 
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Speed is the great point aimed at with 
| any such machine, for speed is important 
in establishments that mail saptiads of 


| 
| 


letters daily; but also it is intended to do | 


away with any waste of postage stamps —a 
little leak that has made big totals in 
many an office. It is so easy to take a 
stamp; and it seems so tiny a thing that 
when stamps are on tap they disappear 
much faster than the business needs 
demand! Many large houses have estab- 
lished the custom of having every letter 
stam by just one individual 


large | Ate I have in mind, a man past his 
rime, but of undimin'shed loyalty, who 
as become almost a pensioner. He 
watches — stamp like a watchdog. 
“T can hardl pry a stamp out of him 
myself!’ sai e head of the concern. 
And the ieee with an ineteasing corre- 
a spends very considera oly less 
an it used to do for this single item. 
No time was lost by putting the whole 
matter of stamping and mailing in his 
hands. 

Another big house I knew of, angered 
by stamp losses, has put up the belligerent 
notice: “No stamps issued without a 


requisition! !’’—which is not only needlessly 


offensive — and it is always good policy 
not to offerd one’s office staff if it can be 
avoided—but points out a cumbersome 


| and time-losing system 


Wasted Office Supplies 


Every large office feels the need at times | 
of sending out circular letters that should, 
if possible, have the appearance of being | 
written individually to the recipients. 

It is difficult, however, to prepare 
printed sheets, or multipled sheets, upon 
which addresses can be so placed as to 
seem an original part of the letter; the 
intent being, of course, to save the time 
and expense of typewriting thousands of 
letters. Numerous have been the more or 
less successful attempts to fill this need in 
a quick and economical way; and now an 
inventor has made a machine by which 
complete letters are printed at one stroke, 
from a set-up form, right through a type- 
writer ribbon that is eight inches wide 
turning off, therefore, from a set-up form, 
actually typewritten letters, to which 
names and addresses may be added, 
through ribbons of the same color, on 
regular typewriters. Nor is it only finan- 
cial economy that is arrived at, but it is 
possible at any time to turn out a great 
mass of circular but apparently individual | 
letters on extremely short notice, this 
time element being of special importance 


| when circumstances unexpectedly arise 


calling for rush action in getting letters off. 


It is becoming more and more custom- | 


ary to watch closely the cost and waste of 
general office supplies. “‘It used to be,” 
said a merchant to me, “when concerns 
were smaller and office forces smaller, that 
there was little to save in such things com- 
pared with the advantages of having the 
few members of the staff feel as if they were 
part of the house. There are times when 
there is a distinct advantage to a house in 
the feeling that comes to an employee who 
writes Powe letter on the company’s 
aper. He feels a sense of pride in setting 
imself before a friend as a part of the 
house—he is proud of thus letting it be 
seen that he is a part of the great establish- 
ment of A——, B——- & Company, but 
in the larger offices that have become so 
common such a line of permitted waste 
would be a heavy tax on a concern, and 
the leak must be ym For my own 
part, I have a system of requisition for any 
needed supplies, stamps included; and the 


| stockkeeper keeps a record of what is 
| furnished to each desk. As each man knows 


that it is merely a part of the regular 
office policy, applied to every one, there 
can be no personal feeling in the matter—or 
if there is the man isn’t the right kind. 
“But the important thing to watch is 
not only how many supplies are used but 
how much work is done. 
manager or typewriter may use more than 
the average of supplies because of doing 
much more than the average of work; and, 
on the other hand, the use of few supplies 
may point to laziness rather than thrift. 
“Any employee who keeps savings up 
keeps expenses down, but he mustn’t kee 
them down by skimping work. After all, 
ou see, it isn’t merely a matter of records 
ut a matter of the personal equation and 
of judgment in looking over each man’s 


| work for a considerable period.” 


~a thor- | 
oughly trusted one, and perhaps, as in one | 


A deskman or | 








| 
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Suit can’t- 


—bind in the crotch! 


An exclusive Superior fea- 
o 
ture, the lap without the 
gap,” has banished forever all 
union suit discomforts. This 
is a seat that can’t ‘‘draw’’ 
6a: 99: 
or ““bind”’ in the crotch be- 
cause it has no buttons to 
prevent free movement. 
Yet it 
, . 
—can’t gap in the seat 





—because the seat interlocks 
like the ends of acollar. It 
adjusts itself instantly to every 
position, a/ways stays shut 
and a/ways sets snug and 
smooth. Another exclusive 
Superior feature 


—gives double wear where 


the wear is hardest! 


This is a reinforced crotch that 
takes ali strain off the front but 


tons, crotch and leg seams, and 
makes impossible the ripping, tear- 
ing and stretching so common 


there. And the Superior a/ways 
tits perfectly! Its fabric is so 
elastic it gives entire freedom of 
action, yet never loses its figure 
knit design. Cuffs and ankles are 
fashioned so they never ‘‘creep.”’ 
And there is a Superior size for 
every man. 

All sizes, styles and fabrics $1 
to $5. In Canada $1.50 to $7. 

Most good dealers have it—Get 
it today for Summer comfort. 


Tue Superior UNDERWEAR Co. 
Dept. I, Pigua, Oxn10 
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Write now for handsome free book of styies 


and fabric samples. 
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“By its fruit you a, 
may know it’ y 
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The Housewife’ Harvest 


Preserve Your Vegetables for Winter Use 


When the snow flurries and the frost bites! Then you will look backward 
to your garden (or to your market) and will wish many times that you had 
thought to ‘‘jar’’ your vegetables when they were so plentiful and so cheap. 

You will sigh for the ‘‘good things’’ that ‘‘ went to waste’’—and think of 
what might have been! Learn now the secref of jarring vegetables and fruit 
in the sanitary, all-glass, wide-necked, green-tinted, spring-tightened 


- ATLAS E-Z SEAL JARS 


( Get one free from your grocer) 









It is You may make your winter Home **Canning’’ was the old 
“Ee sy” table more tempting and more “Jarring” way. It has gone out of 
healthful— you may save much fashion with all tinny 
‘ , 
worry and trouble of “* provisioning’’ the | things for preserving, because they are 
household—you may fare better and re- | unsanitary 
a ” 
duce the “cost of living. Just make | The old narrow-mouthed, metal-topped, 
good use of the Atlas E-Z Seal Jar. wrist-twisted jars have gone, too. The 
Any woman may use this jar. It is easy — women of today have learned an easier, 


it is safe—the all-glass jar made of | safer, better and cheaper way—the Atlas 
green-tinted glass to keep out the light. | E-Z Seal Jar 

It has a glass cap—no metal touches | Try this jar —test it and see how far 
the fruit. It has a strong wire spring | superior it is in every way to every other 
which seals and unseals by the touch | jar. You may do this without 

of a inger—no twisting and turning See coupon below 


ey | Better and Cheaper Living 


ir ee ' , 1% 
| The high cost of living’’ is troubling most housewives 
Mrs. Nathan Vose, —_ - . 
,.. Thorndike, Me, The grocer’s winter prices are about as follows 
y E-Z Seal Jars a 
t tankety fruit fore 1 | 1 doa. Quarts String Beat $ 
Pema. « ‘ 
1“ “ \ ° ; 
Mra. W. H. Sharer, , 66 “ te : : 
< ngswood, N, J ‘ Tomatoe 1.90 os the ome 
“iw i nat do w Be. - Lima Bea ’ 
thee, WwW ee ‘ 1 “< Co " ' 
™."" i 














Newburgh, N. Y. Six doz. Quart E-Z Seal Jars cost—say 5.40 ae ae ry 
e an any rs . 
, : a . . Actual cash sav ng t t year) betwee Many w ity <a il 1-Qt 
» . a) « * , s . 
good res < quarts of tore good and ‘ od 4 \ 7 
72 quarts of “‘home-jarred’’ goods. . $7.65 ‘ iy” E-Z Seal 


age egw Get Your Free Jar and Your Free Book 


A Vy Jar FREE 














“oe } ‘ = 
a * ee a - Z Seal Write us now while this subject n vour mind for our FREE Book 
y , ' 
reliable jars." of Recipes and Instructions. It w ave you many mustake 
preserving and much useless labor Take this coupon on the 

Mrs. J. E. Sykes, corner of the page to your grocerand get your FREE ‘‘Atlas’’ 

fastings, Minn. , : 
.. Hastings, M jar. Get the Booklet from ws and the Jar from the er 

I highty prize your jars , . : 
and book of recipes Pry these jars and you will never use any other than these 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS CO. 


Wheeling, W. Va. A 
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hy A. B. Kirwhlaum & 


fury! 
Vr" “REGGY" 


$22 Special 


Fatatens- Vhibet ges, worsteds, cassi 
sand ¥ haw erful assortinent of 
s and colors. Any 

at's right 


Coat:—Front slightly 
r i buttons; | 


hing & man wants, 


rounded at bottom; 2 







: g. graceful lapel yw Opening: 
Kirschbaum band-work. patural shoulder, Back 
ped to waist, invisible waich pocket in breast 

ket; extra cash pocket in facing 
Vest: Twe me show above coat- 
ing le t , assuring smooth-fitting 


i to maich cloth. 
Medium full over hips; narrow 
ms; concealed bill pocket; watch guard 
velwet watch pocket; fancy hanger; button 
and hole on hip pocket; tumnei belt slides. 
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COMPANY Bs 


‘The store which sells 
‘“Yungfelo’’ clothes 
occupies a position of 
sweeping advantage : 
for that is the store 
which can command 
the cream of young 
men’s trade of its 
locality. 

‘*Yungfelo’’ clothes are 
the real thing. They have 
THE style. The models 
are originals. Their 
authenticity is instantly 
accepted. The chap in 
touch with ‘Yung fe/o”’ 
creations won’t be taken 
in by spurious styles. 

** Yung felo’’ clothes have 
THE quality, too. They 
are hand-tailored, in our 
Young Men’s Shops, and 
superbly finished. Every 
detail is worked out in the 
same way —and as care- 
fully—as exclusive custom- 
tailoring. The Fabrics are 
ALL WOOL, laboratory- 
tested and guaranteed. 

The prices are low: 
beginning with a $15 grade 
in the “‘Chappie’’ model; 
and then ranging from $18 
to $35 for a wide variety of 
fine fabrics, including our 
famous‘ True Blue” Serge. 

See the ‘‘Reggy” (as 
illustrated) at $22! An 
unsurpassable value! 

Look for the Kirschbaum label on clothes 


at better class stores. Your guaranty 
of band-talloring and all wool. 


Art Calendar Free 


From oil paintings, showing American 
tourists in the fashionable clothes for 
summer, visiting plac es of interest in Rome 
Sent free om mention of “The Post." 


A. B. Kirschbaum = Co. 


The House With the All-Wool Policy 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK BOSTON 
elephone Telephone Telephone 
Dickinsen 1040 Chelsea 1547, Chelsea 2657 Oxford 1949 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


othes 


i | the complaint is well grounded. 
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The Senator’s Secretary 


OW does it look?” a Taft manager 
was asked. 

“Not very good,” he replied. “Not very 
good. Still, we may nominate our man yet; 
but,” he continued earnestly, “the White 
| House is the hardest state we’ve got to 
carry!” 

And that is the truth. It is about as 
difficult to rally anybody round Mr. Taft 
as it would be to rally a group of enthusi- 
| asts round a strawstack. Nearly every- 
thing about Taft’s support is perfunctory, 
spiritless, dead. His campaign is as dismal 
as = outdoor uplift meeting on a rainy 
night. 

hose who have watched Mr. Taft’s 
career in the White House have never 
to wonder at his ineptitude. He 
seems never to have fitted into the job. 
His Presidency has been one continuous 
string of inept occurrences, all of which 
have reacted. He has been hopeless—from 
a party viewpoint—from the very first. 
There has been complaint that he has 
not kept promises of a political nature or 
fulfilled promises made for him. Probably 
It is use- 
less to cite all the instances here, but it may 
be interesting to tell of a few little things 
that are typical and that show why Taft 
commands no enthusiasm. 

Take, for example, the episode of the 
Massachusetts fishermen. When the fight 
over passing the reciprocity measure was 
on, urgently supported by Mr. Taft, a 
dozen or so fishermen from Massachusetts 
went to Washington to protest before the 
House and Senate committees against the 
fish provisions in the measure. These men 
were all Republicans. So were their 
fathers. They were fishermen—not dealers 
in fish, but men who go out in the boats and 
get the fish—hardy, intelligent men who 
believed their rights, as they saw them, 
were not being conserved by their party 
and by their President, and who wanted 
their say in the premises. 

A Government official, who is one of the 
Taft managers and is loyally for Mr. Taft, 
knows most of these men. He sailed with 
them when he was a boy and he has kept in 
touch with them. He likes them and they 
like him. When they got to Washington 
he hunted them up and looked after them. 
He gave them a little dinner, took them to 
the theater, drove them about the city, 
showed them the sights and was as agree- 
able as he could be. A day or so after they 
came he suggested that he would like to 
take them up to see the President. 

“What's the use?”’ asked one of the 
fishermen. “The President is against us 
and we have nothing to say to him.” 


The Fate of the Fishermen 


“But there’s no harm in going up and 
having a talk with him,” urged the Taft 
friend. ‘‘He’s a good fellow and he'll be 
mg to see you; and maybe you can tell 

im something he doesn’t know about the 

fish situation.” 

The fisherrnen caucused on the proposi- 
tion and finally voted they didn’t care to 
ge. The Taft official was not discouraged. 

| He continued his attentions to the fisher- 
| men, showed them a good time; and the 
night before they left he broached the 
subject again. 

“‘Come on, boys,” he said; “‘let’s go up 
and see the President. You ought to pay 
"tage respects to him anyhow; and I know 

e will welcome you and listen to your side 
of this story. Come on!” 

The fishermen caucused again. They 
decided, inasmuch as their friend put it 
so strongly, they would go to the White 
House, call on the President and, as it had 
been said he wanted to hear their side of the 
fish story, tell him what effect they thought 
reciprocity would have on their industry. 

The official was much elated. i oe. 
ried away and made arrangements for the 
reception of the fishermen at the White 
House. He persuaded the President to 
give them a special audience— 7 explain- 
| ing how politically important the fishing 


vote is in certain districts in Massachusetts. 
At the appointed hour he proudly 

| escorted them to the White House. Pres- 
| ently the President came into the room 
where the fishermen were waiting. They 
had protested that they had no common 
ound on which to meet the President, 

| ut finally decided to go to the White 
House because of the assurance of their 





friend, the Taft official, that the President 
would be glad to listen to them and really 
wanted to see them. 

The Taft official ranged up his fishermen 
in line and presented them to the President, 
who shook hands with each of them. 
After this ceremony, before any one could 
say a word, the President stepped back and 
said: ‘Of course I am glad to see you men, 
but really there was no need of your coming 
here. My mind is made up about this 
question and nothing you can say will 
change it. So any discussion would be use- 
less. Glad to have met you. Good night!” 
And he walked out. You have one guess 
as to how those fishermen and their friends 
voted in the Massachusetts primaries and 
for whom they worked. 

Then there was the case of the Western 
business man, who is important—very 
important—in politics. The President had 
written to him some time before and asked 
him to come to Washington for consulta- 
tion. He wrote back he was very busy and 
couldn’t possibly come until after a cer- 
tain big matter was settled. The President 
replied that it was important for him to see 
the Western man, and asked whether he 
couldn’t make the sacrifice and come any- 
how. The Western man wrote back that it 
was impossible then, but he would come 
as soon as he could, though his affairs made 
it almost impossible for him to leave home. 

The President told him to come at the 
earliest possiblemoment. The big matter in 
which he was interested came to a head 
and he wired he would be in Washington 
on a certain Friday for luncheon, but must 
leave on the afternoon train and hurry 
back to his business, as he could hardly 
afford to spare the time and was coming 
only because the President was so insistent. 


Ain Open Secret 


He came and went to the White House. 
The President greeted him warmly, told 
him how good it was of hiia to come and 
took him in to luncheon, where the talk was 
to be held. Just as they sat down at the 
table Miss Taft and four or five girl friends 
came in. The President had places at the 
table prepared for them. The girls sat 
down and the Western business man and 
the President chatted with the girls for an 
hour and a half. Then the President rose, 
excused himself and left for an automobile 
ride; and the Western business man hasn’t 
seen him since! He left on the afternoon 
train for home in a frame of mind that can- 
not be described adequately in the public 
prints. 

Another man, of tremendous moment 
to the President politically—practically 
master of many delegates in one of the 
biggest states—wrote to Washington that 
he would like to talk over matters with the 
President. The reply came that the Presi- 
dent was just going away for a few days, 
but on his return he would communicate 
with the leader and have him at the White 
House for the conference. The President 
went away on his trip and came back. 
The man who is of tremendous importance 
to the President has never heard a word 
from him since that time! 

There was a judgeship in question. A 
man of power and influence in the district 
was asked by the President to write to him 
fully and freely, giving his estimate of the 
various candidates. The man wrote. He 
took up the candidates one by one, dis- 
cussed them freely and frankly—not from 
the viewpoint of polities or of the effect on 
the politics of his state and judicial dis- 
trict. In other words, he gave what he 
thought was confidential information. 

One day he was amazed to find a part of 
one of his letters quoted in the Washing- 
ton correspondence of an opposition news- 
paper printed in his state. 

He took the first train and hurried to 
Washington. 

“How about it?” he asked, showing the 
copy of the paper. “‘ How does it come that 
my letters are in print?”’ 

“Why,” said Mr. Hilles, “‘that is a pub- 
lic matter and your letters—under our 
rules—must go in the files relating to — 
mutter; but,” he added soothingly, ‘ 


body but senators and congressmen hove 
access to those files.” 

“Nobody but senators. and congress- 
men! Oh, somebody give me air!” yelled 
“Nobody but senators 

Of course not—why 


the letter writer. 
and congressmen! 
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“R.-F-R-R-Y” 
Spells “Good” 


In Varnishes 


“Berry Brothers’’ is one of the names 
that the last half-century has written large 
in the history of American business. 

Probably you learned to know it in 
your childhood. 

Perhaps you were the happy owner of 
a famous “‘ Berry Wagon’’— obtained 
through your dealer, just as your own 
children can today. 

The name still stands pre-eminent. 
The well-known label is still your surest 
protection in varnish buying. 

Whether you use varnish in a small 
or large way, it is important that you 
accept this protection. 

Tell your painter, architect or dealer 
that it must be ‘‘ Berry Brothers” — and 
thus be assured of ultimate economy 
and satisfaction. 





“How can I get one of these wagons?” 


Write for a fr ‘ i De w's book of 
dr P A ithe Wor a Berry W 
w t we te ren eet 
fain Berry Wag roug 


Here are the five leading varnishes in 
the Berry Brothers Line that will meet 
all your needs: 


=p Granite:— For finishing floors < a! 
ina 
Luxeberry Wood Pints ' the finest rubbed of 
pe a 
Elastic Interior Finish: i t ‘ k expe 
te c wea ° 
Elastic Outside Finish : For all surface as front 
doors, that ar ‘ 
Luxeberry Spar Varnish :. For yachts, boats, canoes and 
other marine uses, outside or in 
Any dealer or pa t can supply Berry Brothers Varnishes. If 
have any difficulty in finding them write us and get the name 
of a dealer w eheves oe y Brothers standard of aluy 
for fr om sing Y mq tee sh Make 


“BERRY BROTH ERS, Limited 


Factories: Detroit, Mi. i. Ww alkervi le, Ont. 
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should anybody else have access to those 
files? That is amply sufficient. Don’t 
you know that one of the senators from my 


| state is my foe and your foe and Taft’s foe, 
| and that you have been giving him this 
| ammunition to use against you and against 


me—the most steadfast friend you have 
in the state?”’ 

It was even so. Whenever that senator 
wants to have a little fun he calls in the 
correspondent of the opposition paper and 
gives him a few paragraphs of the personal 
letters from the Taft friend out in his state. 


| These paragraphs are promptly printed, to 


the greater glorification of the senator and 
to the intense disgust of the letter writer—a 
hefty man politically in his state. 

Once a Republican national committee- 
man journeyed to Washington with a list 
of names in his pocket. There were eleven 
or twelve or maybe nine—at least quite 
a number—names on the list. All were 


| candidates for an important Federal office 


in the national committeeman’sstate. That 
state, too, is a Republican state; and 


| the influence and vote of that national 
| committeeman are needed and were needed 


at the time by the President, for the 
national committee will be a most impor- 
tant factor in naming the next Republican 
candidate for president. 

The national committeeman went to 


| the White House by appointment. His 


business was to advise with the President 
about the place—to discuss the various 
candidates and to offer suggestions. He 
knew in the case of each candidate just 
what the political effect of the appointment 
would be. He saw the President and pro- 
duced his list. They went over the names 
together. The national committeeman 
explained carefully the political strength 
and weakness of each candidate, told the 
President just what each man stood for 
and what could be expected of him, and 
canvassed the situation in all its details. 
He made no recommendations. At the 
conclusion of the talk the national com- 
mitteeman said: “Now, Mr. President, I 
have teld you all about these men. There 
are so many of them—nine or ten. I make 
no recommendations. I only say that the 
appointment of any one of these men, 
except this particular one, will be acceptable 
to me.” 

He pointed out one man who was ob- 
noxious not only to him but to his friends. 
Whom did Taft appoint? It is too easy! 
The one man out of the number available 
to whom the national committeeman and 
his friends objected! 

Instances of this political helplessness of 
the President can be multiplied for columns. 
There are scores of similar stories. It is 


| a fact that any man of ordinary political 


acumen, elected President of the United 
States and taking office at noon on March 
fourth of a given year, could so sew up a 
renomination for the office by the thirtieth 
day of April following that no political 
power in the country could take it away 
from him—provided he himself did noth- 
ing to make his nomination impossible 
provided only he kept in the middle of 
the road and executed the laws. Mr. Taft 
could have done the same thing. 

Instead, he has done few things politically 
that have helped and has done many things 
that have hurt! He is relying on the 
Southern delegates to help renominate 
him—and Theodore Roosevelt is in the 
field! The bulk of the Southern delegates 
are either officeholders or elected by office- 
holders! Mr. Taft as President of the 
United States, instead of selecting his own 
Federal officeholders in the South, mostly 
reappointed the men originally appoin ited 
by Roosevelt— because he is not partisan 
and wanted to show it! 

And yet with Roosevelt in the field, 
Taft thinks these men will be loyal to him 
as delegates! 


Why So Proud? 


WO men sat on a pier, fishing. One 
had a bite and in the excitement he fell 
into the water. The other man watched 
him struggle, but did nothing to aid him. 
“I can't swim!” shouted the man in the 
water. He went unde er, and when he came 
up he shouted again: “I can’t swim!” 
The man on the pier watched him with 
languid interest. 
The man in the water sank again. When 
he came up he gasped: “I can’t swim!” 
“Well, my friend,” commented the man 
on the pier, “this is a queer time to be 
boasting of it!” 
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CUT OUTAT Pam aLVE agree pune 


Safe—Sure—Efficient—Economical 


For Four 2 For Six 
Cylinders 


The simplest, best and safe st Starter youcan find at any p 


OvTOMATK BSD UCINS wal VE mm um? 








Cinders POD 


rice 


Thousands of America’s best cars are being equipped with | 
this Starter by leading manufacturers who have carefully inves- 
tigated all starting systems. 

Prest-O-Starter has been tested and proven absolutely safe 


Besides its elimination of tiresome, dangerous cranking 


acetylene gas keeps cylinders free from carbon. 


Easily and quickly installed by any mechanic — full dis 


tions for equipping any multi-cylinder car. 


Considering its worth and its price, you cannot afford t 


without it on your car. 
The entire 
Starter. 


Prest-O-Lite o:ganization stands behind 
Any of our 15,000 exchange agencies will ¢ 


it 
features. 


Insist Upon Prest-O-Lite 





Study the lilustratio 
When you buy your car, It expla thoroug? 
| 
350,000 experienced motorists use it ity of the Pr t-) arter 
practically every good car is equipped Phe entire te tv 
with it and easily installed 
. ~~ . cylinder car in af 
The Prest-O-Lite Tank, besides provid Dae monsh - 
ing the best, the greatest quantity, the ty 
, pushed to the lir 
st and safest light you can get, opens 
thi ystem tf } 
the way to the Prest-O-Starter, the ideal 
A - car manufacturer 
a We coul t make Pr 
One tank provides both light and power O-Starters { ht 
Prest-O-Lite service covers practically vide them to d 
every city, town and village the country With incr 
where automot are used are now | 
Don't be misled with an imitation tail the ma 
mething “just as good No other what we<« 
lig g | starting system can equal (ret 5 
the practical service of Prest-O-Lite tod Get 
I ” t y want] t ’ 
Th Prest-O-Lite Compa manufact Preat-O-_ite ¢ 
Tanks for A biles and M Prest-O 
Prest-O-1 Tubes, Prest-O-1 Tanks, ¢ 
Pr 2) I tot bon Rem ! e 
Pr O-W r Ask f i tion 





hs wget Us 


The Prest-O- Lite Company 


210 E. South St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Exchange 
Agencies 
Everywhere 
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uu full 
information, or you may write for our literature explaining 
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With a Victor or Victor-Vid)tt 


of these great artists #1 
: 









% €4¢ec0'9 





Alda Witherary : | 





Calve Clement Martin Schumann- Heink 


Caruso H an 
nye mer 

Amato Tetrazzini _ Gadski 

f ; 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the world 
you wish to hear and demonstrate to you t 


Victor -Victrolas $15 to $200. Victors $10 to $100. . 
= Easy terms can be arranged with your dealer if desired. Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, N. J., t 
in Berliner Gramop! hone Co., Montre al, Canadian Distributors 
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J. S. 
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‘trola you bring every one 
Sight into your home 


Ny 
Dalmores M°oCormack 


ames Matzenauer Journet 
Goritz 


Sembrich Sammarco 
Farrar Scott 


As 
| § 


| 


| will gladly play any music 
e wonderful Victor-Victrola a ‘ a 


Alway s use Victor Records played with Victor Needles — 

pS. A. there is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 
Victor Steel Needles, 6 cents per 100. Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per 100 (can be repointed and used eight times.) 

} 
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YOUR Wrist 








lial 


may be the next 


(X-Ray photograph of the wrist of a 
Detroit man who twice suffered from this 
Now he has 


common automobile accident. 


a DISCO.) 


It's no child's play to crank a car— 
you have to take a good grip. On the 
down thrust, splut !—a back fire—a sharp, 
rue! kick of the crank —crack!—a throb 
of agonizing pain—and you have joined 
the ranks of the sufferers from what 
physicians call ‘ Chauffeur’s Fracture.” 


Probabilities are you'll never crank 
your car with that arm again 


In the meantime--instead of waiting 
for the cident--why not forestall it? 
Accident Insurance can pay the doctor, 
but it can't kill pain or give you a wrist 
1s good as the old one. Avoid all risk by 
installing —this week —a 





THE Seif Starter 


‘ress a button and start your car from 
a. eat--every time There are now 
35,000 DISCO Starters in successful use 

N more risk——not even a skinned 
kauckle no more cranking—no more 
| vi vying around in the mud—no more 
grouche Doesn't it sound good to you? 
DIs ( © does it and does it every time 
it is perfectly simple and simply perfect 
has only 12 parts; weighs only 4 pounds, 


and can be installed in less than three hours. 


You Can Put a DISCO on 
ANY Car—OLD or NEW 


rhe DISCO is the only Self Starter 
using our patented two-way “ Starter” 
Spark Plugs, enabling us to equip Fords, 


Buicks and other cars not having pet- 
cocks as easily as any ethers 
° 
Just Out—The DISCO Lighter 
Press a button and light your lights 
from the seat. ‘Turn the gas on, off or 
down without leaving your place. Sells 
for$1Scomplete, including special burners, 
special coil, all wiring and tubing 
Isn't it worth while to mail this coupon 
TODAY and learn all about these twin 


motor comforts 


IGNITION STARTER CO. 
726 Dodge Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


f Self Starters inthe World 


Eastern Distributors: 
THE ARISTOS Co S4 West S4th St., New York 


Largest Manufacturers 














IGNITION STARTER CO. 


726 Dodge Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
Pre send pe are ulars of DISCO Starter 
and | vst O Light 
( Name) 
( Address ) — 
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Big Bags of Game 


T IS one of the cruel conditions of human 

existence that everything we want to do 
is something we know we ought not to do. 
All Americans would like to make big bags 
of game but feel they ought not to do so. 
Lucky, indeed, that faunal naturalist who 
may shoot in the name of science, with no 


| limit but the sky! 


in this and other countries? 








| better days in sport. 


What are the ethics regarding bag limits 
Americans 
have a constitutional right to bear arms 
and to kill something —if they can find any- 
thing to kill; but great judicial authorities 
are of the belief that conditions change the 
applicability of the Constitution in these 
days. In any case we must arrive at some 
sort of dividing line in the ethics of shooting. 

For almost two generations in America 
it has been thought unsportsmanlike to kill 
all the game one could kill. It is tacitly 
understood today, at least, that the game 
belongs to all the people. Tokill too much is 
thought unfair in any one individual. The 
old idea that the wilderness was open to all 
was a very beautiful notion so long as we 
had a wilderness. The course of civiliza- 
tion has voided that notion—for America, 
at least. Today not only sporting senti- 
ment but state lows set a limit on a daily 
bag of game. In some states where game 
once swarmed, the legal bag limit is now as 
low as six birds in any one day. Where 
once one might kill a hundred ducks in a 
day if he liked, perhaps today iegally he 
may,kill only fifteen birds. In this case the 
thoughtful sportsman very often does that 
wholly practical if not a mirable thing of 

“shooting on his pusher’s iicense,” ’ which, - 
course, is both unsportsmanlike and legal 

Now just across the pond from us 
Great Britain, inhabited by a race that has 
always called itself the greatest aggregation 
of sportsmen in all the werld. Some of the 
most ruthless butchers of big game and 
wildfowl we ever had in this country —in 
days when our game was abundant enough 
to invite them hither—were Englishmen. 
Let us not find fault with that, since it is in 
the past and since a good many of us are 
no better in our own methods; but let us 
endeavor to get at the mental attitude that, 
in the British sportsman’s code, justifies 
this sort of thing. 

We arrive at once at that sharp dividing 
line in ethics: In this country, though we 
have our ruthless shooters, it is not con- 
sidered gentlemanly to shoot in excess. On 
the contrary, in England there is not the 
slightest feeling against this; and the man 
who kills most is rated as the best sports- 
man. Many of their men best entitled to 
the description of noblemen and gentlemen 
are among the very ones who have made 
the biggest bags and have gloried therein! 
In this country no gentleman would kill 
four or five hundred birds a day if he could. 
In Great Britain that is precisely what he 
would do if he could, and both sporting and 
social sentiment would uphold him in it. 


Poultry:-Shooting in England 


Of course this difference in sentiment 
regarding sport must have some reason. 
That reason lies in social conditions and in 
the system of land tenures. Americans 
shoot wild game. Englishmen, to a very 
considerable extent, shoot swift-flying 
poultry. In the one case there is no restora- 
tion of the supply. In the other, there is 
continual restocking and preservation. In 
the one country the poor man can have— 
or once could have —sport at small expense. 
In the other, sport is the privilege of the 
rich—and only a few of those. The 
American visiting England is shocked or at 
least deeply impressed by this difference in 
sporting ethics. In that country the cor- 
rect thing is to kill as big a bag as you can 
pile it up, count it, record it and sell it. In 
this country our gentlemen have never sold 
game. In our markets game is now very 
searce and high-priced. In European 
markets it is more abundant than in 
America—a much younger country and 
one where excess in shooting has always 
been discouraged. These facts Uring us 
face to face with the future, which does not 
look pleasant to all of us who have seen 
The only way in 
which we could retain the old American 
days of open shooting, and the old American 


ethics of decency in sport, would have been 


to anon the sun of civilization to stand | 


stil 

Ww hat have been some of the big bags of 
American and of English game? It would 
have been considered perhaps a trifle 
egotistic, if not worse, for an American 
sportsman to keep a daily record of his 
shooting and its results. On the contrary, 
that has been held to be a desirable thing 
among English sportsmen for generations 
back. The gamebook of the English 
country estate is something almost as 
sacred as the family portraits, if not the 
family Bible. Therefore, though we can- 
not give American figures where there are 
no American records to support them, 
we can go back for more than a century 
and determine with perfect accuracy the 
results obtained by English sportsmen in 
the field. The figures will seem surprising 
to American readers 

Colonel Peter Hawker was one of the 
most esteemed of the old-time figures in 
English field sports. He represented typ- 
ically the ethics of his country and his 
time. Peter was strictly out for the stuff, 
and he did not care who knew that, then or 
later. According to himself he rarely ever 
missed a shot, and sometimes made a run 
of forty straight kills with the muzzleloader 
and black powder. When he wiped out a 
whole covey at a single shot he was entirely 
content. In his mind punt shootin 
wildfowl was strictly legitimate—a thing 
that is forbidden by law in this country. 
His gamebook states that on January 27, 
1838, he had “‘most glorious aneet tart 
nine geese and twosuch splendid wild swans 
that one weighed twenty pounds all but 
two ounces. I had only four shots—the 
first, a single swan a long way off; the 
second, at ten swans, an immense distance; 
the third shot, twenty geese, and sacked 
all; the fourth, twenty-nine geese, and 
sacked every bird. Never was there more 
satisfactory day to finish a week!” 


Lord De Grey’s Big Killing 


It goes without saying that if any 
American sportsman had Colonel Peter in 
his ancestry he certainly would turn his face 
to the wall—especially since Peter once 
rigged his punt on wheels and took it afield 
with the amiable intent of wiping out whole 
coveys of partridges sitting on the ground. 

Colonel Peter, however, must have been 
a good shot and a hardy sort of chap, for he 
walked to most of his shooting. In fifty- 
one years he killed seventeen thousand 
seven hundred and fifty-three head of 
game. Let us not be too much horrified 
over this. There are many Americans who 
in half that time have killed five times that 
much game, and still would classify them- 
selves as “amateur” sportsmen. We have 
many market shooters who have surpassed 
Colonel Peter’s records by very many thou- 
sands in much less time than he required. 
I know one market shooter who shipped 
five thousand mallards from one Minne- 
sota lake in one fall; and I know of two 
“amateur” sportsmen who were credited 
with shipping twenty-five hundred wild 


mallard ducks in one spring from their | 


private preserves—which last proceeding 
would, in England, have been called emi- 
nently proper, but was not so rated in this 
country. 


Perhaps the great idol in English field | 


sports is Lord De Grey. This gentleman, 
to keep his skill at top notch, was always 
wont, in the closed-season time of the year, 
to keep up his exercise with the gun, pitch- 
ing it rapidly to the shoulder many hundreds 
of times daily, and aiming at imaginary 
objects. De Grey is said to be the only 
sportsman in the world who ever killed six 
partridges out of one drive, with three 
guns—two in front, two overhead, and two 
after the flight had passed him. That per- 
formance has been equaled by many men 
using the deadly American repeating shot- 
gun, and I myself have seen six quail killed 
out of one bevy rise by an expert with the 
repeating shotgun. 


In twenty-nine years—at which time his | 


record was taken and one does not know 
how much shooting he has done since then - 
De Grey had killed over three hundred 
thousand head of game. 
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A Lucky Curve Tube 
Refuses 


To Leak 


because 


Curved 


























[ A% TRAIGHT feed tube 
always holds some ink, 
even when the pen is upright. 

And when the heat of the 
body —98 degrees—reaches the 
pen in your vest pocket, the 
air in the pen gets heated and 
expands up through the inky 
feed tube. This expanding air 
pushes the ink up and out 
under the pen point; daubs it 
over the writing end of pen— 
and ail ower your fingers when 
you remove cap to write. 

But the Parker feed tube, 
as you see, curves and touches 
the barrel. That touch cre- 
ates Capillary Attraction, 
which sucks all the ink down 
out of the feed tube before the 
air expands and goes up. 
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Capillary Attraction is the 
same force that makes a sponge 
absorb water, etc. 
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.¢ 
CcKy CURVE 


A curved feed tube in your 
fountain pen, touching the bar- 
rel, will always prevent leak- 
ing. The Parker is the only 
fountain pen containing a 
curved feed tube. 

Never a scratch, skip or 
blot, when you write with a 
Parker. The Parker Spear 
Head Ink Controller makes 
the ink flow uniformly from 
the polished Iridium points of 
the 14k gold pens, 

Standard style Parker Lucky 
Curve Pens $1.50 to $25¢.00, 
according to size and orna- 
mentation. 











New Parker Jack Knife 
Safety Pen 


can be carried in any position, 
nh any pocket, without leaking. 
Also smaller sizes for ladies. 
Price $2.50 up. 


New Parker 
Disappearing Clip 
er ps your pocket li ke a bull dog, 


t slinks into its kennel when 
you want to write, 


Get one on trial, 
dealer tro 


We protect 
m loss should any Par- 
ker Pen be returned, If your 
dealer doesn’t keep Parkers 
send us his name. We'll send 
you complete catalog and Gill 
your order direct 


Get a leakless Parter Lucky 
Curve Fountain Pen today. 









Make this 
“touch” test 


ourself, 
andonin it 


won't leak, 








| 
Parker Pen Company 
90 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 
New York Ketail Store 
| 11 Park Row, Opposite Post Office 
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Do You Shoot? 


Then, here’s meat for you. 

Read the award of the National 
Rifle Association below. 

Our Nation’s reputation for 
marksmanship depends on the 
N. R. A. team sent to the Olympic 
Games and the Pan American 
‘Tournament in the Argentine. 

‘The test was held in March 
under U. S. 
and measuring. At 350 metres 


Army supervision 


and 600 metres, 200 rounds of each 
competing ammunition were fired 
from five service rifles rigidly held 
in concrete and steel rests. At 
the shorter range 


(is) AMMUNITION 


beat its nearest competitor more 
than 5%, and at the longer range 
(the harder test) by more than 
20%. It beat the average of the 
other contestants more than 25%. 
Here is the award: 





NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
of AMERICA 
V as gt bD. ¢ Ma 
United States Cartridge Cx 
Lowell, Mass. 


bh 29, 1912 


Gentlemen: 1 beg to hand you herewith the 
offcial bulletin showing the results of the ammu 
mn test beld at ¢ rifle range, W 
Maryla Maret I 
Mean radii average variation in inches) of 
100 shote Distance 350 metres 382 yards 
U.s Winchester Prankford Arsenal 
2.55 2.69 
Peters RA--UMOC 
3.20 3.22 
Mean radii average variation in inches) of 
100 shots. Distance 600 metres -655 yards 


Uv 8 Frankford Areenal Winchester 
3.96 4 4.95 
R.A UMO Peters 
6.13 661 
The mmittee in charge passed the following 
resolut 
Tha test having dem ate c r 
f t States Cartridge Co.'s a 
‘ { ’ t -« ate at ” 
ang t sat s accepted f use of e 
I 4 al lea 
$ Alle June 











This was a scientific, mechanical test 
All the rifles were aimed 
at exactly the same point all the time 


of accuracy. 


All the targets were placed at the same 
point. The only variation was in the 
cartridges themselves, and U. S. Amma- 
nition again demonstrated its unequaled 
precision. It hits where you aim. 

In similar tests held under U. S. Army 
supervision U. S. Ammanition has won 
more often than all other brands put to 
Yet U. S. Ammunition and The 
Black Shells cost you no more than the 
other kind 


gether. 


Send for Historical Booklet 
American Marksmanship.’ 


“* , 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
Dept. S 


Lowell, Mass. 
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It is difficult to compare gun records 
one man with another or one year with 
another. Hawker, in his lifetime, killed 
only Moa ete mp oy against 111,190 that 
fell to De Grey’s gun in twenty-nine years; 


but in the latter’s lifetime the custom of | 


driving partridges, instead of walking them 
up with dog and gun, had become far more 
prevalent. Indeed, though we are accus- 
tomed to think of England as the well- 
spring of pointers and setters, as a matter 
of fact, those breeds are falling mure and 
more into disuse in England. Driving will 
bring more birds to the gun; but a very few 
days of driving will render the whole stock 
of game on an estate too wild to lie to the 
dog. Hence, according to English ethics, 
the dog is not useful. 

In the old dog-and-gun days there 
flourished a fine English gentleman, Lord 
Malmesbury, 1798 to 1840, who did most 
of his shooting in and round his own estate, 
and did not lend himself to house parties 
as a skilled shot. The Malmesbury game- 
book informs us that he killed, in 3645 
days of shooting, 38,475 head of game. 
To do this he walked 36,200 miles. In his 
whole life he missed just 16,766 shots. As 
he shot a muzzleloader at all sorts of 
game—partridges, snipe, ducks, grouse, 
and so on—he must have been a grand shot 
and considerable of a fellow in his day, for 
his average is better than half his birds. 
His record is of extreme interest, and will 
make many an American shooter of the 
first rank wish he had kept a gamebook of 
his own, so that he could actually tell 
without any Ananias brand, just what his 
percentage of skill was over a term of years. 
The old Englishman’s record would be a 
hard one for the best of us to beat; for 
even today, with all our improvements in 
guns and ammunition, the fieldshot who 
kills half his birds, taking all sportsmanlike 
chances of the field, is rated in the first 
class. Some of us Americans may have 
run a dozen or two dozen straight on quail 
many a time, better than half that many 
on ruffed grouse in cover, two or three 
times that many straight on grouse in the 
open, as many on ducks over decoys, or 
twice as many on snipe of awarm day. We 
have plenty of men who have done these 
things and can do them again. | knew 
of one man—who, by-the-way, was an 
Englishman, naturalized here—who was 
backed once to kill fifty quail straight witha 
fourteen-gauge muzzleloader, and who did 
kill forty-eight out of the fifty. None 
the less, one is inclined to think that the 
Malmesbury gamebook is that of a very 
consistent fieldshot indeed. 


Lord Walsingham’s Record 


Another Englishman, Lord Walsingham, 
is rated as a sort of a demigod in English 
sport, because, in one day, to his own 
gun, he killed ten hundred and seventy 
driven grouse. He used fifteen hundred 
cartridges to make this bag, and shot four 
breechloading guns, all cylinder bores, the 
load being number five shot, with no more 
than three and one-eighth drams to back 
it. It is not likely that a larger individual 
bag will be made soon in one day. The 
man who made it in America could not sit 
in our House of Lords; yet, discounting 
certain criticism, Lord Walsingham says 
“An idea has been started that the man 
who sells his game is no sportsman. I fail 
to see how this in any way affects the ques- 
tion; but the facts may speak for them- 
selves. In round numbers, out of two 
thousand grouse bagged in the season of 
1888 on my twenty-two hundred acres, five 
hundred were given away to friends and 
fifteen hundred sent to market."’ At the 
prices which fifteen hundred head of grouse 
or partridges would bring in this country, 
the English sportsman would not be obliged 
to marry an American heiress if he could 
pull off only an occasional good day in the 
field. 

Hawker and Malmesbury did all their 
shooting in Great Britain. De Grey's game- 
book shows that he hunted in Africa and 
India; and he is credited with ninety- 
seven pig—whether killed with buckshot 
or ridden with the spear one cannot say. 
When it comes to Indian and African 
records, we Americans may safely offer in 
evidence that of Colonel Roosevelt —or, 
rather, the National Museum. Colonel 
Roosevelt did not shoot for financial gain, 
however, whereas many of England’s most 
distinguished sportsmen have been nothing 
better than African ivory hunters. 

In the late days of American sport, the 
“side hunt” has been decried quite as 
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VERY automobile 








driver, 


maker, owner, or agent, 
knows that a used car tells more 
about material and making than 
is ever told by a new car. 


If you want to know what a 
staunch car the Mitchell is, take 
a ride in one that has seen hard 
service; a Mitchell 6 cylinder, 


45 H.-P. 
$1750. 


car, 


that cost 
Look it over; listen to 


new 


the motor; run it slowly; then 


“pick up” quickly. 


It may outwardly show lots of wear; but 
you'll find the vitals sound; you'll see that 
the engine, transmission, axles, steering 


gear—the things that mean service and 


safety—are all right. 


You'll appreciate the 


comfort of the 125-inch wheel base; it does 


make a lot of difference. 


Mitchell cars are built for the man who can’t 


afford to make a mistake. 


looks ‘“ ith 


new cars, compare 


Compare th 


service 


with used cars, and the Mitchell wins. 


The Mitchell 60 H.-P., 6 cylinder, 7 passengers, 
The Mitchell 48 H.-P., 6 cylinder, 5 passengers, 
The Mitchell 35 H.-P., 4 cylinder, 5 passengers, 
The Mitchell 30 H.-P., 4 cylinder, 4 passengers, 


2250 
$1750 
$1350 
$1159 


The Mitchell 30 H.-P., 4 cyl., 2 passenger Runabout, without top, $950 


Mitchell-Lewis Motor Company 


Racine, Wisconsin 


Atlanta 


Branche New } k Philadelphia 
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Results That Count 
With the Car Owner 


Speaking of quality in motor oils, let us ignore for the 
moment the questions of cold test, viscosity, color, etc., 
and consider only the matter of resu/ts. For to most 
car owners, the result—not the cause; service—not the 
reason for it, is of primary interest. 

Texaco Motor Oil has been put to many severe and in- 


teresting tests. The results are important to every car 


owner. They are proofs of quality—of service rendered. 

A brief summary of four of these tests tells the story. 
They include use in a heavy truck, in a light pleasure 
car, in a pleasure car of medium weight, and in a heavy 


pleasurecar. Note the increase in power, decrease in con- 


sumption, absence of carbon, and cleanness of spark plugs. 
Tests in Hook and Ladder Fire Truck at Factory 


Three oils used in this test. Competitors’ oils indicated by letters A" and ‘’B."* 


Conditions ander which oils were tested exactly the same except that at the beginning of 
third test, that of Texaco Motor Oil, motor was badly overheated due to the two tests 


that had preceded. Motor cooled during the test of Texaco Motor Oil. About ten min- 


utes intervened between first and second and second and third tests. For the purpose of 


the test a long, very steep bill was used. Truck was sent at it from a standing start. 


Oil used ; “a” “Bp” Texaco 
| Mwayuphill, 4 way up bill To top of bill. 
Motor stalled. Motor stalled. Truck turned 
Distance rur .4 Truck backed Truck backed and descended 
down under down under with motor 
| brakes. brakes. running. 
{ Ba. 
Condition of motor beginning of test } Perfect Overbeated a 
' 
Condition of motor end of test °° Overheated Badly Good 
‘ Overheated 
Saving in Oil consumption. . . «None None 25% 
— . ” 
Tests in ‘‘ Buick 
These two tests were conducted during two week-end runs under exactly the same 
conditions of road, weather, traffic, etc. Competitor's oil, tested first, indicated by “"A."’ 
O}L used : ° . A” Texaco 
Distance run, miles © eye » wae 117 
Condition of motor beginning of tes ° Good Good 
Coodition of motor end of test ; Good Good 
Saving in consumption of Oi . None 
Carbon deposit ‘ . Slight None 
Condition of spark plugs. . Good Good 


Tests in “Cadillac” and “Winton Six” 


In ‘Cadillac’ In ‘Winton’ 
Ol used : Texaco Texaco 


Duration o f use Two years One year 
Distance travelled, miles $,000 20,000 
Condition of motor, beginning Perfect Perfect 
Condition of motor, end R Perfeca Perfect 
Repairs of motor Nome None 
Carbon deposit None None 
Cleaning of spark plugs . . None None 


Texaco Motor Oil is sold in one and five gallon cans at most 
garages and supply shops. Look for the can with the inner seal 
and long, detachable spout. Colors—green with red star. 

We have prepared a booklet, ‘About Motor Lubrication."’ 


We want every owner of a motor car to read it. Your copy is 


waiting for you. Address Dept. E, 12 Battery Place, N. Y. City. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


BRANCH OFFICES: 















HOUSTON NEW YORK 


Boston Chicago Norfolk New Orleans Dallas Pueblo 
Philadelphia St. Louis Auianta El Paso Tulsa 
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| sternly as the excessive bag of game. In 
| England, competitions in skill were more 


often between individuals. Thus, in 1823, 
Mr. William Coke defeated Lord Kennedy 
in a two days’ match on grouse with one 
hundred and seventy-three brace, to the 
two dogs, to one hundred and thirty-two 
brace of his rival. In 1850 Mr. Osbaldeston 
shot a match against Mr. Crawford—also 
a two days’ race. On the first day each 
killed eighty brace; but on the next, Mr. 
Crawford had a hundred and two brace 
against thirty brace of his opponent, and so 
won. In these matches, though the records 
are not specific, we learn that Mr. Coke on 
one day killed one hundred and eighty birds 
in three hundred and twenty-seven shots. 

It is easy to see why good shooting 
estates in Great Britain bring such fabulous 
figures. It takes about fifteen acres of 
short-grass country to range a single steer, 
but in Great Britain you can produce about 
a grouse to the acre. Of course if there 
were not careful restocking the shooting 


| would soon go to pieces. Thus, in 1872, Sir 
| Frederick Milbank and friends killed, on 


his twelve-thousand-acre moor at Wem- 
mergill, 17,064 grouse in forty-one days’ 
driving. Lord De Grey once killed two 
hundred and forty partridges in one drive 
on the estate of Baron de Hirsch, in 
see oe in one drive in England 
one day he killed one hundred and twenty- 


| eight partridges; but, in one day, Sir 


Frederick Milbank killed three hundred 
and sixty-four brace—seven hundred and 
ae birds —a most enviable record 
according to English ethics. He used only 
two and three-fourths drams of powder and 
seven-eighths of an ounce of number six 
shot, using three guns. In one drive he 


killed ninety-five brace of grouse. These | 


things must make De Grey and Walsing- 
ham feel rather sad, because Sir Frederick 
goes on to remark, with pardonable pride: 

“I observe the biggest drive Lord Wal- 
singham records this year is ninety-three 
birds in, I think, twenty-one minutes; 
whereas my record was 190 birds in twenty- 
three minutes, and in two previous drives 
142 and 124 birds. My eight drives on 
August twenty amounted to 728 birds, an 
average of ninety-one birds to each. I may 
mention that, in reality, on that day there 
were only five and a half guns, as Lord 
Rivers had traveled from London during 
the night and only arrived on the moor at 
two o’clock; consequently his bag was only 
150 birds. The other bags, including my 
own, were: August 20—390, 326, 224, 252; 
2lst—429, 288, 146, 120, 224—five guns; 


| 27th—376, 281, 285, 196, 298, 246—six 


guns. I have taken the above out of my 
gamebook.” 


Rimington Wilson’s Bag 


We have yet other records available, 
thanks to the enterprise of the editor of an 
_—- sportsman’s journal, who is able to 
do for his countrymen what cannot be done 
for us Americans—to wit, give chapter and 
verse on big bags and big averages. Thus 


we learn that on September 8, 1876, the | 


Maharajah Duleep Singh bagged with his 
own gun seven hundred and eighty par- 
tridges. As to records of shooting parties, 
Mr. Rimington Wilson, on the moors near 
Sheffield, August 20, 1893, had nine guns 
that killed 2648 grouse. Lord Ashburton, 
on November 4, 1897, had six guns that 
accounted for 1458 partridges. Suppose 

ou had to carry all those home in your 
little game sack with fringes on the edge! 
You would soon learn to take the English 
system in shooting parties, where each 
man is expected to have his men, or his men 
and dogs, gather the birds he kills at his 
stand, count them and lay them in a row 
for the pony man to come and collect them 
in his panniers. The men are expected to 
re-count the game when they deliver it at 
the house. 

We cannot discount the fact that the 
European system of sport is productive of 
results, not only in Great Britain but on 
the Continent. 

What is the average of American skill in 
the field as against that of the best English 
shots? Some friends who have shot driven 
pheasants declare them rather easy to kill, 
and say that _— drive-shooting does 
not compare in difficulty with pass-shooting 
on ducks in this country. One would think 
the monotony of mere slaughter would pall. 
There must, of course, be a certain similarity 
in flight of the birds continually coming on; 
and continual practice on it would, without 
question, develop almost a mechanical skill, 
just as our professional trupshooters become 
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TO YOU WHO 
SWEAR BY 
EDGEWORTH 


You Loyal Thousands of Smokers of 
This Good Tobacco— Offer Your 
Friends a Pipeful. 


OU thousands upon thousands 
of loyal smokers of famous 
‘<r 99 . . . 

Edgeworth’’ (Extra High Grade) 
Tobacco — Plug Slice or REApy- 
Russep — give your friends a treat. 
Give them a tempting pipeful of 
your favorite smoke. Introduce 
them to a new delight. 

You have been through the mill, in 
hunting for a smoke to satisfy you. Give 
others the benefit of your experience. 
Tell them of the tests —the comparisons 
with ** Edgeworth.”’” Tell them how you 
came to swear by it. 

Get your friends to try it —so that they, 
too, can gratify their long-felt longings 
for a ‘‘real good smoke’*— such a smoke 
as they’ve a/ways wanted—but have 
feared they'd never get. 

Explain that ‘* Edgeworth”’ is the finest 
Burley-leaf the ground can yieRi—that 
now it also comes all Reapy-RuBBED 
for the pipe—that there’s never a bite 
for the tongue—that the aroma is ultra- 
enticing — that the taste and fragrance 
prove quality unmistakably —that you live 
always in anticipation of your next smoke. 





al 


READY. RUBBED 


Smoking Tobacco, 10c 


So sure are we of ‘‘ Edgeworth’ that 
we guarantee it — refunding purchase price 
to any one it may not satisfy. Reapy- 
RusBep in 10c tins, everywhere— Plug 
Slice, 15c, 25c, 50c, $1.00—or mailed 
postpaid on receipt of price if your dealer 
has none, 


“The Pipe’s Own Story,” 
No. 1— Free 





Just recently published —a most fascinating 
story, told bya Pipe itselt — the first of a series of 
“Pipe Tales.” It's a booklet every smoker will 
enjoy. You will want the whole series. Write 
us today for “The Pipe’s Own Story,”’ No. 1, 
and we'll mail it to you FREE of charge. 


LARUS & BROTHER CO. 


(Established 1877) 
Also manufacturers of Qboid Granulated Plug 
Smoking Tobacco 


No. 1 South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 














The Master Marine Engine 


The heart of a motor boat is its engine. If 
the motor isn't right the boat is a burden in- 
stead of a pleasure. Gile motors are strong, 
reliable and speedy — famous the world over. 
The 3-horsepower, 2-cycle motor shown here is 
a masterpiece of marine engine construction. 
It's the envied engine of the motor world. 


<a 








MatchlessSimplicity} 3 H. P. 


It’s a marvel of simplicity. 
Starts, stops and reverses with Motor 
one lever. A child can run it. With Full 
Simply throw down the lever, Equipment 
give the wheel a quarter turn nly 


and off you quietly glide at 
a ripping speed. Every engine 








guaranteed. 


Get Our Catalog A 


Ourbeautiful engineand boat . 
catalog is packed from cover 
to cover with money-saving i 
marineenginepointers. Write 
for it today—now. A postal 
will do. (i) 


Gile Boat and Engine Company 
398 Filer St., Ludington, Mich. 




























Williams 
Talc Powder 


Its whiteness pleases the eye, its 
fineness delights the touch, its soft- 
ness refreshes the skin, and its | 
fragrance holds first place with a host | 
of discriminating men and women. 


Your choice of four odors: Violet, Carnation, 
Rose (fiesh tint), Karsi, a rich Oriental perfume. 


The talc box with the patented | 
Hinged Top) 


You have never used 
anything so convenient— 
shap Open—snap shut. 






NEARLY CLO 





kD 


A woman who uses Williams’ Talc 
Powder likes to have it with her 
when automobiling, calling, shop- 
ping, traveling, etc. “To make this 
possible we have had manufactured 
expressly for us a beautiful little 


Silver-plated Vanity Box. 


This is not a flimsy, highly decorated adver- 
tising novelty, but an article of real value—one 
that you would willingly pay a dollar or more 
for at a jeweler’ s—at least a good many women 
have told us so. It has a Hinged-cover, Con- 
centrating Mirror, and a Ffench Powder Puff. 
The little mirror, alone, makes the Vanity Box 
indispensable to every woman 


May we send you this 
dainty silver plated 
“Vanity ‘Box? 


For wife, sister or friend 





How to get it 


Simply buy a box of Williams’ Tale Powder, 
any odor; send us the name of the dealer from 
whom you bought it, the date of purchase and 
ten 2c stamps (20c.) and we will send the 
Vanity Box to you at once. 


Address THE J.B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
160 Maple Avenue, Glastonbury, Conn. 
Makers of Williams’ Famous Shaving Soaps, Jersey 
Cream Toilet Soap, Matchless Cold Cream, Etc. 
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differentiated shooting machines. When 
the American team of trapshooters visited 
Great Britain they found nothing worthy 
the name of competition in their own par- 
ticular game. The Englishmen said they 
were not beaten “fairly,”’ because they did 
not have the same kind of guns as the 
Americans had. 

Placed on a stand in a heavy English 
drive, the American shooter would for some 
time, no doubt, find it difficult to hold his 
own with his specialized English cousins. 

All comparisons of individual records are 
difficult to make with justice, because con- 
ditions so continually vary. Lord Wal- 
singham, in spite of his skill, thinks thirty 
birds to the hundred shot on a drive is good 
work. Mr. Stuart-Wortley calls three out 
of five very good indeed. Once, back in 
1823, a party of dukes—four or five of 
them—got together and killed 1098 head 
of game in 1971 shots. The Duke of Wel- 
lington is credited with a clean score. 
How could he do less and be the Duke of 
Wellington? 

The Duchess of Bedford is more modern 
and more moderate. In 1907 she aver- 
aged two out of every three in 3325 shots. 
One finds a certain reluctance to sanction 
the English method of setting it all down 
on paper. Itseems much more desirable to 
employ the offhand American method of 
calling to mind only the good days and 
mentioning only the best runs casually to 
one’s friends. 


American Methods 


In defense of the European system of 
sport, it is fairly to be said that it must be 
as it is or it cannot be at all—game can 
be had in that country only on large estates, 
only by rich men, only under strict pres- 
ervation and propagation. We call that 
sort of thing un-American; but in time we 
shall have to come to it in this country to a 
greater or less extent if we are to have any 
shooting. More and more the enjoyments 
of sport, like the enjoyment of many other 
things once a part of the American heritage, 
are becoming the privilege of the rich. We 
are told that it was the invention of gun- 
powder which abolished the feudal system. 
That system does not seem quite abolished, 
either in the old country or in America; 
and in some of its phenomena, on either 
side of the water, gunpowder plays, and per- 
haps for some time may continue to play, 
quite a considerable part. By its use we 
can still stack up one man’s stature as 
a Big Injun against that of his fellow 
human beings—which, if you please, was 
as much the fashion in the Stone Age as 
in this. 

Sport in America, reluctant as we all are 
to admit it, must in the future be a matter 
of compromise. It seems to go rather with 
oligarchy than democracy—rather with 
large estates closed to all, than with a 
shrinking wilderness open to all. What we 
shall have in this country eventually will be 
a compromise between the European and 
American theories. 

At least one comfort remains for the 
American who studies these interesting 
records of British sport—he can learn the 
great North American truth that if you 
kill the setting hen you can’t raise chick- 
ens! However much we may decry the 
English system of sport, we ourselves ought 
to come into court with clean hands. 

Since in the past we have devised no 
better theory of sportsmanship in this 
country than of shooting down our game- 
birds in the spring, fall, or pretty much any 
other time, doing all we can to wipe out 
the supply and doing nothing whatever to 
increase it—since, in fact, we have acted 
more like children than grown men — we are 
in poor shape to revile the men of a country 
centuries older than our own, who have 
learned their compromise and taken it 
centuries ago—who have faced the eco- 
nomic and social conditions as they rose, 
solved their problems in at least the best 
way possible, and built up upon their own 
conditions an idea of sporting ethics which 
is at least their own and which has, if not 
excuse, at least a reason under it. Beyond 
that, it is mostly a case of human nature. 
We are not of those who think that human 
nature has time to change much in the 
few days necessary for a sea voyage from 
Europe to America. 

The moral is that things are pretty much 
relative and life pretty much a compromise. 
The same system of life that is noticeable 
in our American politics and business will 
in due time be noticeable in our American 
sport. 
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The shirts 


you ve always 
wanted at the price 
you ve always paid. 


ALLMARK 


SHIRTS 


Every desirable style and pat- 
tern; cut on generous but per 
fectly fitting lines; only the most 
expert of shirt makers employed, 
and all Hallmark materials guar- 
anteed absolutely color fast, 
proof against tub and Sun as 
long as you wear them 





‘To get these same qualities 
in other shirts you pay the 
next higher price. 


Dealers everywhere are now featuring 
Hallmarks—the new standard of values in shirts. 


If your dealer happens not to have them, by all 
means write us for the nearest dealer who has. 


$1, $1.50 and up 


Millions of men have set their alarm clocks ahead and have 
more leisure and appetite for breakfast since they adopted 


COLLARS 
the collars with the little tie and time and 
temper saving shield over the back button as -) 


that lets the tie slide so you can tie it just so 
every time. At your haberdashers, or write. + 


HALL, HARTWELL & CO., Troy, N.Y. 4} 
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The Original and Unequalled 
Portable Fireproof 
Building 





In 
Successful 

Use Over 
Three Years 


Pruden System 
Construction 


is the one portable, fire- 
proof construction that is 
thoroughly perfected and 
proven. It was perfected 
down to the smallest de- 














tails before placed on 
the market. It has been 
proven by three years of 
successful use. 

No other construction 
can be like ours. We own 
the basic patents and 
are sole manufacturers. 
Get the original — take no 
chances with mushroom 


Here is the Garage bey auto owner 
needs. Fireproof and appearing. 
Pays for itself in saved rent and storage 
bills. Room inside for repair bench. 






imitations. 
Pruden System Buiddings are shipped complete in metal units. No 


wood used. No framework needed. Units interlock and are self-struc- 


turing. You and one helper can easily erect. Lasts a life time without 
repair expense 

Pruden System Buildings are strong, durable and handsome as masonry. 
They appear to advantage amid the finest surroundings. You can get a 
Pruden Gardge quickly. There is a finished factory organization back of 4. 


All orders shipped immediately from stock. 


Pruden System 


of Interlocking Self- Structuring Metal Units Solves the 
Problem of low-cost fire-proof construction. 


Pruden System Buiidings can be erected anywhere — being fireproof they 
can be set right against a frame building, or inside fire limits—being portable 
they can be erected on rented property. 
W; it fi C, t I Pruden System Buildings are in successful 
rite ror ata og use for Stores, Cottages, Warehouses, En- 
gine Houses, Construction Houses, Boat Houses, Imple ment Shelters, Con- 
truction Offices, etc. Our catalog gives full information. Write for copy 
today, mentioning in what building you are interested. If garage, state name 
and model number of your car. Prices from $100.00 up. 


METAL SHELTER COMPANY 


5-42 West Water Street St. Paul, Minnesota 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers of Praden System Construction. 
Garage for two cars. Convenient for 
down town use of two car 
owners. 


Garage for 4 or more cars. 
Adopted for clubs, hotels, 
= apartment build- 









ings, etc. 
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Lf tigate this B iY 


ig uals the comfort, conve- 
nience, economy, and | safety of ee ystem summer cottages. 
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THE JINGO 


(Continued from Page 21) 


warning, we shall not let his unpreparedness 
hold us back.” 

“Yes, sir,”” murmured Amyah. 

“That is all. You may use your own 
discretion about advising the king now 
or in the morning.”” And a click in the 
instrument told that Huppylac was through. 

Old Amyah was in despair, but he still 
held firm against the powerful impulse which 
urged him to call his master. The king 
could not have known the tremendous 
events which this night was to bring forth. 

He passed to the south windows and 
peered through the dark trees down into 
the moonlit mistiness of the valley. The 


| very air seemed aquiver with mystery. 
| Out of it came frightening, soundless | § 
| voices, and strange, weird shapes moved | 

stealthily under the dark shadows— | 
creatures of his own fancy, he knew, but | § 


| none the less awful because of that. The 
| very night itself was made of horror! 


He shifted uneasily to the eastern 
windows, those which faced toward the 


| hidden sea; and he thrilled with the joy 


of human company, for upon a treetop 
streamed a aie light, the glow from 
Bezzanna’s windows. He knew then that 
she, like himself, was keeping a sleepless 
vigil and longing for the dawn, but with 
less relief than himself, since she had no 
blessed duties to perform. 

Two o'clock! The big timepiece over 
the mantel, swinging its long pendulum 


unceasingly in token of the relentless flight | 
of time and the never-halting approach of 
| death, told the hour with its mellow silver | 

chime; but it did this without an instant’s | 


pause in its remorseless march. 

The telephone called him. 

“Hello, palace one!” came a crisp voice. 
“This is Dymp Haplee. Call Jimmy or 
the king or Teddy.” 


“Impossible, sir,” returned Amyah, 


himself stirred into crispness of thought | 


“No one is to be disturbed.” 

“All right. I’m in a hurry anyhow,” 
said Dymp. “The Isolian is getting out a 
morning extra about the war. Run up and 
ask the king or Jimmy what they want me 
to say about it. Tell him I'll tint the story 
any way he wants it or "Suppress the whole 
issue if he thinks best. 

“T am not to awaken any one,” Amyah 
insisted; “not unless there is an actual 
invasion of the palace grounds.” 

“Good leather!” laughed Dymp. “That 
sounds like Jimmy. It’s a good story in 
itself. The Government was so little wor- 


and speech. 


ried by the threatened hostilities that only | 


Amyah, the faithful old master of the serv- 

ants, who was the king’s petpenens when 

he was a wen was awake last night at 
a& 


the king’s palace. Good stuff!—eh, old 


boy? I wish I had your photograph. Say, | 


Amyah, what time is the king to be called?” 

“Seven o'clock, sir.” 

“All right. You tell him I'll hold my 
edition on the press until he calls me up—at 
about five minutes after seven; and if he 
objects to anything I'll pound that part of 
the type flat with a mallet—that is, if I’m 
here! Whatever time that army starts out 
for the palace, I'll beat them to it by half 
an hour; and you tell Jimmy to have a 


good, heavy, number nineteen spear leaning | 


up at the side of.the front door for me. 
How’s Bezzanna?” 

“She is very well, sir, thank you,” 
quavered Amyah; 
hastily hung up he shuffled over to the 
eastern window to see if she was. Her 
light was still burning. 

Young Birrquay called up, but he did not 
ask for any one. He was in great haste. 

“T shall have five hundred men camped 
at the foot of the palace park before day- 
break,” he stated. “If the king wishes 
them disposed anywhere else let him send 
a messenger down to meet them.” 

“Yes, sir,” trembled Amyah, and the 


| tears sprang to his eyes. He had thought 


the whole world had deserted the king. 

Calamaz, conceited and foppish young 
Calamaz, who talked with an affected lisp 
and bragged always of himself, and was 
supercilious with Amyah—that Calamaz 
called up and hastily inquired at what 
point he should center the men he was 
arming. Two detachments of a hundred 
each were ready, and he would start more 
within an hour. 

Amyah tremblingly replied: 

“At the foot of the palace park.” 

An eternity of fifteen minutes passed and 


the night lay black as ever, as if the world | 


and when Dymp had | 
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Use It For Nothing 
But Finishing Floors 


, LASTIC A Floor Finish is mot an “all 


purpose” varnish. It is strictly a Floor 
Varnish, and is designed for no other pur- 
pose than finishing floors. It is trade- 
marked like this: 


STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 


BLBStICA 


| FLOOR FINISH 


I autres ark on a Yellow 


others are imitation 

Because of he specially treated oil and 
other high grade materials used in its com 
position, ELASTICA presents an exceed- 
ingly durable surface, which it is difficult 
to mar or scratch. ELASTICA will make 
your floors beautiful, sanitary, marproof, 
and waterproof, and it dries over night. 


SEND FOR BOOK 84 


“How to Finish Floors’ ory a fo | ere 
trated, rich in suggestions for making a 
floors beaut iful. Also ask fora SET OF EXQUISITELY 
COLORED POST-CARDS showing handsome interi- 
ors, on will be sent with our compliments. Address 


Suunan (Parris Wromrs 


29 Broadway, New York, 2620 Armour Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill, 301 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal., or 
International Varnish Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


Ask Your Dealer 


Besides Elastica Floor Finish we manufacture 
Elastica No. 1 for exterior use — Elastica No 2 for 
interior use-—-Satinette White Enamel, for in- 
terior and exterior decoration — Kleartone Stains 
en other Architectural Finishes, 
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Shoe Polishes 


Finest Quality 


Largest Variety 








“GILT ** the only at shee dressing tha’ 
es contains Oll. Blacks and tony A ope 
s boots shines + ah ~ 
ec. ” French Gloss,” 10c 
“STAR” combination for dessing and polishing all kinds 
of russet or tan shoes, 10c. “ Dandy” size, 25c. 
Quacxware” Galiquidfoms gihomedanid> 
ly cleans and whitens dirty canvas shoes, | ic. and 25c. 
“ALBO” cleans and whitens canvas shoes. In 
round white cakes ked i in zinc-tin boxes, with sponge, 
10c. In hands boxes, with , 25¢. 
If your desler dese ust beep the hind you went, send us 
price in stamps for a full size package, paid. 
WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 
20-26 Albany St., Combstdge, Sem. 
| The Oldest and Largest 
oe fe dishes in the i rid 
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Link Our Trade-Mark 
With Your Own 


Our Trade-Mark—the “EAGLE 
A” Water-Mark —has a real signifi- 
cance. 

It is the Quality Trade-Mark in 
Bond Papers for business use. 


It is a symbol of Economical 
Manufacturing —Expert Production— 
and a Complete Distribution. 

To use an “EAGLE A” Bond 
Paper—to Link Our Trade-Mark 
With Your Own— is only good busi- 
ness acumen. 


[tne AMEDICAN - | 
> 


| WRITINCPAPER (@ 
Look for the It's a 
“EAGLE A” Good 
W ater-Mark Habit 





So, Standardize your Stationery by using 
“EAGLE A” Water-Marked Bond Papers. 

One Hundred and Forty Wholesale Dis- 
tributors and Ten Thousand Printers and 
Lithographers stand ready to give you our 
products. 

Let us suggest an “EAGLE A” Bond 
Paper best adapted to your needs. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY 
14 Main Street Holyoke, Mase 


Ask your Printer or Lithographer to show you 
samples of “EAGLE A” Bond Papers. 
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FREE 
TRIAL 


We will ship you a 
“RANGER” BICYCLE 
on approval, freight pre- 
paid, to any place in the 
nited States wilhoms a cent 
deposit in advance, and allow 
ten days’ free trial from 
the day you receive it if 
it does not suit you in every 
way and is not all or more 
than we claim for it and a 
better bicycle than you can 
nywhere else regardless of price, or if 
~ ny reason whatever you do not wish to 
keep it, ship it back to us at our expense 
freight and you will wot be one cent ont 
LOWEST PRICES We sell the highest grade bicycles 
tant tanned h Puncture-proof Tires, Imported 
Roller Chains and Pe nial and many exclusive features, at 
poet low prices You cannot buy a better 
bicycle than our “ Ranger,” no matter what you p: 
and you cannot buy a good bic ycle at a lower price then 
we offer you 
RIDER AGENTS WANTED '® cach town and district 
te ride and exhibit a sam- 
ple 1912 “Ranger” Bicycle furnished by us. You will 
be astonished at the /ow prices and the liberal proposi 
tions and special offer we give on the first 1912 sample 
kor your town. Write at once for our special offer 
BUY a bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone 
at any 4 ¢ until you receive our catalogue and learn our 
low prices and liberal terms Bicycle Dealers, we can 
offer you very attractive and liberal terms on exclusive 
models Orders shipped the day received 
Second-Hand Bicycles A limite J number taken in 
trade by our Chicago retail stores will t losed out at once 
at $3 to $8 each Descriptive barga in list mailed free 
TIRES, COASTER BRAKE ve ar wheels, inner tubes 
cyclometers, part 
repairs, and everything in A "bic ycle line at lowest 
prices. oT Wal , but write today for our Large 
Catalogue beautifully illustrated and contai ning a great 
fund of interesting matter ant ae information It 
only costs a postal to get eve ing. Write it now 


MEAD CYCLE C0." CHICAGO, ILL. 


Their Training, 
Care and Treatment 
THE TEURS’ DOG BOOK 


Plain and — “3 Lyd pages, L, souteate 4 
Formerly sold 6 
HE 


DENT bo. ‘NEWBURGH, N.Y. | 















little way to look up more directly at the 
light which was friendliness and companion- 
ship; and he wondered if Bezzanna, kneel- 
ing there at her window and gazing out 
toward the tumbling waters of the ocean, 


| had seen his light and had thought of him 


as he thought of her, with the feeling that 
trust and faithfulness were still ir the 
world. The night air was chill and he 


| closed the window gently; then he took a 


cup of hot broth upstairs and set it at 
Sezzanna’s door and knocked softly, lest 
she might have fallen asleep. He thought, 
as he turned away, that he heard her sob- 
bing quietly —and he hurried, for fear that 
he might make sure. 

The red light was slowing when he came 
down into the hall. It was Polecon—fat 
Polecon, the brother of Toopy. He had a 
hundred and fifty men; and old Polecon, 


| the laughing, purple-visaged joker, had, by 


moving heaven and earth, secured three 
hundred and fifty stout spearmen whom 
he intended to lead himself. 

Grisophal, the ill-tempered, swore vio- 
lently into old Amyah’s ear the moment he 
knew himself in possession of it. He had 
eight hundred villainous scoundrels who 
would have holes in their backs if they 
didn’t get some in front, and he would 
assemble them anywhere the king said. 
At the foot of the palace park? All right. 

Others of the nobles called, loyal to the 
king and ready with men and arms and 
their own bodies; but, after all, they were 
pitifully small in number, and the utmost 
combined force they could offer, including 
the men at the factories, was less than four 
thousand. 

With a strange reluctance old Amyah 
took the receiver from its hook as a red 


light glowed. 


—~ 10 DAYS’ 


‘Amyah!”’ thrilled the tensely hurried 
voice of Dottersis. 

“Yes!” vibrated the voice of Amyah, 
catching instantly the contagion of excite- 
ment. 

“The war has begun. I must talk 
quickly, for they are pounding at my door. 
I've been trying to get you for a long time, 
but your wire was busy. They are taking 
possession of the city in the name of King 
Onalyon. The streets are swarming with 
soldiers, and they are carrying Onalyon’s 
orange banner, with the prancing goat 
upon it! They have taken possession of 
all the factories and warehouses, the office 
of the Isolian, the stock exchange—and 
now they are demanding the surrender of 
the bank; but you may tell the king that 
I did not let them in so long as | had 
strength in my body.” 

“Wait!” cried Amyah; and, in that 
second of anguish in which he saw the 
suffering of Dottersis’ soul as if it had been 
his own, the feeble spirit of old Amyah, 
which had passed a lifetime in the depth 
of servility which can only come to those 
servants who are masters over servants, 
developed itself into the proportions of a 
man—and he achieved a beautiful, daring 
lie. 

“Wait!” he ordered. “The king left 
word that if the bank were besieged you 
should surrender it without resistance.” 
And so it was he saved Dottersis the glory 
of a useless martyrdom. 

Again the red light. This time it was the 
voice of a girl, a voice full of courage and of 
calm business briskness as well. 

“Hello, palace one!” she said. “I'm 
sorry to inform you that your service will 
be discontinued immediately. The revo- 
lutionists have taken possession of the 
telephone exchange and are cutting all the 

wires on the palace switchbo: ard. Is there 
any hurry-up connection —— 

The deathlike silence, as still as the 
grave itself—so still that those wires from 
which the life current had departed had 
a trace of the awe which attaches to a 
corpse—took possession of Amyah’s tele- 
phone; and he felt its uselessness so keenly 
that he did not even think to hang up the 
receiver, but let it dangle limply from its 


fastenings like a co and lifeless arm. 


How far away the world seemed and how 
isolated the palace—as if it had been sud- 
denly removed far, far distant from all hu- 
man life or action or, worst of all, thought! 
What startling scenes, what acts of violence 
what tragedies, might be going on in the 
maelstrom of events which swirled down 
in the valley beyond that wali of velvet 
darkness, he could not know. He could 
only wait for the dawn. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


were to be swathed in darkness forever- | 
more. He opened the eastern window a | 
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Pe The Absolute Necessity of Your Car 


ENS Possessing the Dependable and Enduring 


~ 
wy 


FS Auto-Meter 


Suppose the engineer of the 18-hour Chicago-New York flyer had a four-dollar watch hanging 
in hiscab. And the train’s schedule depended upon that cheap mechanism. 


wey 
“ey 


if you, a passenger, knew that your very life depended upon the utter exactness of such a watch 
| me, would you care to ride behind that engine? In the first place, there is no such engineer in exist- 
ence. Besides, no railroad would have him in its employ. The Limited would lose most of its 
patronage. Railroads demand that their trains be run according to the registry of the dest watches 
manufactured. You, a passenger, realize this when you board the train. 
Avoly Tae Sverre a = Mr. Buyer, May Judge Car 
y the Instrument It Carries 


When the road’s watch inspector discovered it, what would happen to that engineer? 


a! 
‘ras 
(A 
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rhe manufacturer of an automobile now recognizes the vital importance of his 


car's possessing a speed and distance indicator of known accuracy, proven depend- When bag eye being shown @ certain car the salesman will either mention the 

ability, of time-tested service. fact that it is Warner-equipped at once or, if it is not Warner-equipped, he will 
probably avoid the subject of indicators. 

The car builder of today is manufacturing his machine on a sound business basis ; : , ; ; , , 

He is counting ona healthy future business. He knows that the car buyers now For a live, honest salesman is certainly nol going to boast of his car's panseanos 

demand real value. He knows that, to do this big future business, the car he is of a low-grade instrument. And you may rest assured that he will tell 

building today must yield the service tomorrow. 


you in 


emphatic terms immediately if his equipment consists of a Warner Auto-Meter. 


; ; For he will be mighty proud of it! 
applies to every part of his car—especially to the 


delicate instrument which tells the speed and distance per gallon of gasoline and 
per quart of oil. 


He knows that this policy 


If Necessary, Buy an Auto-Meter Yourself 


Your car demands a Warner, whether it is high-priced or popular-priced, whether 
you tour much or little. 


The indicator which tells exactly how much service the car is giving, how many 
miles a certain tire is good for. 


This manufacturer is not 


afraid to put such an index of efficiency on his 
product. 


He realizes that it allows the final buyer to put the x-ray on his car— 


wee § 
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If you have already purchased a car that is not equipped with the Warner Auto 
, Meter, buy a Quality Warner yourself. 
to be able at every minute to gauge its performance. And, at the end of each year bite dade, F . ' 
or each month, to figure exactly what that car delivered per what it consumed For, thus, you make an investment—you receive its faultless service for year 
in “gas,” oil, steel and rubber. 


It 
It is likewise hard to estimate the 


is not yet known how long a Warner will last. 
duration of service you get from the highest-grade watch. 


an 
—— Hence, a Far-Sighted Manufacturer Will Equip ote do -— — ver, oa instruments we made seven and eight y 
iJ . . ve Carly Gays Of manutacture, 
i, With Nothing But a Quality Instrument 
ilies 
als) 
Seeethd 
” eee. 
elle 


ears ago, in 
are still giving dependable information, still run- 

ning with Warner exactness. Many have been used on five and six different cars. 

He is glad to pay more for a high- grade instrument —for truthful registry 

for lifetime service. He is not interested in low price so much as in high quality. 


He prefers to equip with an instrument that the whole world The Price of the Warner Auto-Meter 
knows to be the dest, an instrument that has been given 


Is $50.00 to $145.00 
the acid test of years—an instrument that will add 


\ tone and class to the car it adorns. according to the model selected—there is no deviation from these prices. When 


. “ you pay $50.00 for a Quality Warner, you can rest assured that your neighbor, 
, ay , =e when — of his salesmen or agents says, Our who has the same model, paid $50.00 for his—unless it came as part of the regular 
~. car is equipped with the genuine Warner Auto- equipment of his car. 
wee 0 Meter,” the prospective buyer will figure that 
Ei, - be the quality of the car itself must be consistent 


The Warner may be secured through reputable dealers 
in any city or town in the United States 


» Warner Instrument Company 


Main Offices and Factory 
1280 Wheeler Avenue, Beloit, Wisconsin 


BRANCH HOUSES maintained at Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Denver, Detroit, Indianapolis, Ki ansas City, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Ore. 


Canadian Branch, 559 Yonge Street, 


with the quality of its equipment. 


Model R, 
Price 


$50 









Los Angeles, New York, 
San Francisco, Seattle, St. 


aS Ontario. 


SII NNT 


Model T, ay! , 
Price , ; — bi 4 | a ‘ 
Complete, P ; 
$90 


Louis. 
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Watch-Like 
Inner Construction 
-— The vital organs of the Quality Warner are built by high-priced jewelers. A 


number of these specialists are graduates of factories where the choicest 


$ es and most expensive timepieces in the world are built. 


The Two aw 
Composite 
Units 


© 


Ina model factory and under the personal supervision of the inventor who 
has perfected many of these Warner features, the Auto- Meter is manufactured 
rhe slogan is not down to a price but up to a quality. 

Here follows a brief description of some of the most important inner construction 


The Warner Magnetic Principle 


Built on the magnetic induction principle. A revolving, permanent magnet creates a pu!! 
in direct ratio to its speed. The magnetic “lines of force”’ « re ating a pull, pass through a an 
aluminum disc and are concentrated by a stationary ‘‘kceper”’ of soft steel. This aluminum 
dise carries the speed figures in miles per hour, and the faster the car goes the more 
miles are absolutely, accurately indicated. 

Magnet of special formula steel, rich in Tungsten. The only steel that positively 

will not lose tts magnetism. 

Magnet revolves on imported Hoffman double ball-bearing. Cups and 4 
cones are specially hardened, ground and lapped to a mirror polish 


Speed Dial Read 10 Feet Away 


Aluminum dial, described above, is mounted on a standard shi; 


- . . 
chronometer pivot, to which is connected a hairspring, returning dis 
“ to zero as magnet stops revolving. Complete disc, pivot and hair 
spring weigh 106 grains. The terrific jarring of the car has no effect 
on this instrument, due to its sturdy construction. TOTAL 
90 





The Actua’ Unit 
or Magnet Assembly Complete 


4 Sapphire Jewels 


Speed disc mounted in a be aring of 4sap phire jewels. The 2 hole jewels 










The Speed Indieating Vor are of the “olive” type, with hole cupped out at 
or Inside ‘complete and bottom until bearing surface is a hair lin« I 
rests on cap jewel. Actual bearing surface is two hair DISTANCE 
( ) lines and two points of hardened and brilliantly polished 
| steel against sapphire. 
mic Our Own Odometer » 
Another Warner invention and the outpu f our own 
factory It has been found the most simple and troul 
prool Registers 100,000 and re peat for ‘season ’ 1.000 mik 
y and repeat for“‘trip.”” “Season” runs independently of “trip 
By means of ‘trip’ reset you may pick up and f llow a route book 
beginning at any point,and have mileage ace t agree with rout 
book Standard routes are all surveyed by ‘the Warner 


Important Outside Parts 
CLOCK—Highest price and quality manufactured. 
DIAL ILLUMINATION—Tiny electric light underneath bezel, whic! mnecent 


BEZEL— Made of heavy seamless brass tubing, accurate! machined Sy 
hahaa co ag hmapmetg pre ) vce loose and rattlin Ab ite du 


and oil These are, of course, exclusive Warner features 


WARIN ER 


Cross Section 
of the Assem- 
bly of the Dif- 
ferent Units 


A- Cross Section of 
Magnet 

Picld Ring of Soft 
Bteel 


= 


vo 


Hairspring 

Two Sets of Sap- 
phire Jewels (2 te 
a Set 

Speed Scale of 
Aluminum 
Openiv-« te Show 
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speed and distance figures; no light escaping to blind the eye outside electric high 
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Model M2 
Price 


$125 









MILES PER HOUR 


0 ( *. 


WARNER 
PRYS Maree 


Be wis.usa 
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NOTETO 
Dealers 











Speed Pigures 











Double Ball- 
Bearing 

Case in Which 
Parts Are Assem- a : ~~ 


Warner Unbreakable 
Flexible Shaft 


Driving shaft troubles and annoyances entirely wiped 
out by this new unbreakable casing. Made from high- 
carbon spring steel wire of great tensile strength. 
Heavy outer wire coiled over smaller inner wire into 
perfect oil-tight, flexible casing; highest grade of vana- 
dium steel used for inside driving chain. Heavily 
plated with either brass or nickel. 
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\ Model K2, 


Price 
Complete 


$75 
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Model 02, 
Price Complete, $145 
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The Winning AmateurAdvertisement. 
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May 18,1912 
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There’ a story in each face : 


From childhood to old age, health, beauty and success are dependent, in a large measure, on 
Sound teeth means clean teeth, and clean teeth, for the past fifty years, has meant for 


Or.lyon's | 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


sound teeth. 
millions of people the daily use of 


Perfect health is not possible with unsound teeth, and success 
is not probable without good health. Increased efficiency, due to 
your ability to properly masticate your food, and a sweet, clean breath 
will follow the use of Dr. Lyon's. Sound, clean teeth are an asset that 


oo 


Children should be taught to use the brush and Dr. Lyon's 
Tooth Powder, especially while their mouths contain both temporary q 
and permanent teeth. At this time decay is most apt to occur, due 
to the bad condition of the temporary teeth that are being replaced 





will surely advance your interests in social as well as business affairs. If your teeth are free from decay, the use of Dr. Lyon's Tooth 
A woman's beauty is made or marred by her teeth. A plain Powder after each meal will keep them that way. If it were possible 
face is made attractive by pretty teeth, while good features are often _ to keep teeth perfectly clean there would be no such thing as decay. 4 
; we dae ' te : aps ; 
ruined by ill-kept teeth. Dr. Lyon’s is a dainty dentifrice that Dr. Lyon’s, being in powder form, produces most closely the ideal 
particular women can use with pleasure. condition of perfect cleanliness. ‘etestiiniiiciiia 
touches this can oy i] 
for seek 3 y 
This photograph shows the judges appointed from the advertising depart session, at which k an a hundred entries remained, lasted from 10 a.m ! 
ments of the country’s greatest magazines, just after selecting the winning until 5:30 Pp. m., Ap sril 4th The advertisement above was aw ed first { 4 
advertisements in the amateur contest Owing to the uniform excellence of the place for reasons of simplicity ~~ nat . > i f appeal While it did i. 
many thousand advertisements entered the eliminations were tedious and diffi- not deal dire< tly with the abjects tu the judges held that the ( ] 
cult, more so perhaps than in previous contests of any kind. The final laborious arguments accurately anc 4 odes gu: ~ ely re reflec: ~d the lesson cuggestec d 
First Award, $100.00 Becond Award, $50.00 Third Award, $25.00 | 
George Francis Peck, 918 M St., N. W., Washington, D ©. ret: Fox, 107 Davis St., Wollaston, Mass Ward Hartley, Pomeroy, Ohio. ; 


Ten awards, $10 each: Hoyt H. Hudson, Box 261, Arvada, Colo 
Fremont, Neb.; Mrs. George S. Sheppard, Penn Yan, N. N 

Andrus Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn.; Hora ace C. 
Washington, D. C.; | arnard, State Food & Dru 
apolis, Ind 


; EB. 
Si Vad, 209 Main St 


felphi. Po . Cedar Falls, la.; E. C. 
oipata, 


of <soorne W Everhart, Fort Scott, Kansas; L. 
mee, Kansas; Helen Morrison, 904 Ash St., Scranton, Pa 
Haydon, 4742 “a Monroe St.. Chicago, I: J. M 





iP Hanson, 623-4 
Towner, Apt. 23, The Marlboro, 
Commissioner, Indian- 


; Mrs. Katherine Collins, 483 Thre oop Ave., Brookiyn, N. Y.; John J. 


Haller, 1621 South St., 
edman, Law- 
Raymond K. 
Manthei, 


F. White, Mich.; » 2632. East Baleime ore St., Baltimore, Md.; Rich- 

mond Clove 4 Seymour St yracus }. Richard Barr, 122 Elm 

ave Chark wernt > EF. I, Canada; Mire J. M. Macconel os Hs ‘ - ¥ 
. Honolulu, H. L.; Arthur S. Greene, Px Jefe reon, L. L., V 

McK adden, .. Middieport, N. Y aT ors 


Ww ~~ am J. McBride 
32 


aiee 11 Se aside 


: K 
. A. Goosey, 68 We st 162 2d St.. New York, N. Y. 


Boyle, 38 CrossSt., Beverly, Mom. ; Mrs. MoinaS. Rossignol, 417 Hagerman Bldg., Terrace, East Lynn, Mass.; ( 3 ( 
Colorado Springs, "Colo.; C Fr . Wernic me, Je ™ ane Francis St., Madison, Wis A. M. Lynn, East Lansing, Mich Miss E. D. Masters, Mount Ulla, N. C.; 

Twenty-five awards, $5 eac he fra, I Sims, 729 Academy 5St., Kala R. B. Larter, i North 3d St., Ceda ¥ Rapids, Ia.; George Dart (druggist), 

mazoo, Mich SeLongstreet, Jr., i300"? Fourth Aven Asbury Park, : Tuxedo Park Y.; Prank M. Bell F. D. No. 2, Erie, Pa w aylor- 


Phils: Kilburn, 16 Woodland Terrace, Higher Broughton, Moac hester, E ngland; 
Russell, M.D didway, Washington Co., Pa.; O. P. Sydenstricker, 
Lock Box 261, Lewisburg, W. Va 


Marquette, All contestants will receive fall Particulars by mail 
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CHOCOLATES 


“To Suit Every Taste” 


'| Swiss Style Milk Chocolate Creams | 
} Swiss Style Milk Chocolate Almonds } 
Original Dutch Bitter Sweets j 
Chocolates Extraordinary 
T-R-I-A-D Chocolates 


FE Dee SAO 


| Innovation Sweets 
; These are the titles of six Johnston 
i i Favorites —each possessing a distinctive 
; | appeal and all of Johnston Quality. , 
P : If your dealer cannot supply you, we will q 


send any of the above 80c or $1.00 pack- & 
ages, express prepaid, upon receipt of 
U ; stamps or money order. : 


The better dealers everywhere 
sell Johnston's. 




















Solid Oak 
(Golden or Weathered) 


Letter File Firs: 


finished; mu 
Birch Mahogany $14.5 
FEBE Cataleg ° _* G0 9 ages rc ng 


“Piling oErice tons’ 


oe “— 


(t we ote yies) : 
Seige eee east of nt . 
1 Texas. ¢ ently 
w price 


The ff 24 <d-Mamelacturing Co. 
68 Union St. Monroe, Mich. 
New York Office, 108 Fulton St 









107% "© FREY. SAMPLE 


“Workers 


<pres Bo sag se 

y Used tor 

HOUSEWIFE S eve BL ge 
CHEST OF TOOLS ome. Leow 


ke w fire A agent s 
zen with thre rs’ work, Write fortermsandirees 


THOMAS TOOL co., 5568 Barny St., DAYTON, O. 





f ld one or silver, diamonds, 
id = jewelry new " 
Ship by mail 





a mn, quantity 
or express. We send full value the day goods are re 
ceived and if our offer is not satisfactory, we return the 
goods at our expense We also sell diamonds, watches, 
jewelry at half the usual price 4 ct., genuine diam vnd 
$14.50. Write for catalog showing 2000 bargains. Bank 
reference. Established 1896. 


Liberty Refining Co. 431 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





“ 99 Send . post al for afree 
Sportsman’s Dope” oo) 20 ee tne prone 
t 
dope” on baseball, tennis, basket ball f orball. be xing, 
a. fishing. gunning, camping, et« 


H. H. MICHAELSON, 917 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. ¥. City 


| had a kid with her 


mine,” 


| “Is this him? 


| I. “What's that, son? 
I looked across quick at 


THE SATURDAY 


Billy Fortune and the 
Lightfoot Girlie 


(Cont.nued from Page 17) 


along after him and actin’ worried and 
uncertain, and just raisin’ him enough to 
keep him goin’. I got my thirty back and 
thirty more; and the next hand, while he 
was still all of a tremble with the scare 
he’d got, I commenced to buck him with 
whatever I happened to have. It wasn't 
— it was acinch. I had a hundred of 
is money when he pushed away from the 
table. He ’most had tears in his eyes, he 
was so horrible disappointed. 

“But you'll be here tomorrow, 
you?” says he. 
have with me; 


won't 
“That's all I happen to 
but you'll give me my 


| revenge tomorrow, won't you?”’ 


| for a snooze before the show. 


her—the poor little thing. 


| dred. 


“Why, sure!” I says. ‘‘ You come back 
tomorrow. This rank kind of luck can’t 
last.”” And with that I took him down and 
bought him a drink, and then went back 
Why, cer- 

tainly I was goin’ to the show. Wasn't 
that what I’d been playin’ for? Wouldn't 
it look like a kind of a special providence 
to you? 

That money was for Kittie. She was 
awful grateful when I passed it along to 
I never told her 
how I'd got it; I just give it to her. 
“There,” says I; “you put it with the rest 
and tuck it away somewhere and save it 
up till I get through, and then me and you 
we'll figure on what we're goin’ to do with 
it. Mebbe you'll have a show of your own 
before we're done.” 

Four more times I done it to Bertie that 
way handrunnin’. By the end of the week 
I'd staked Kittie to pretty near seven hun- 
It was gettin’ to be a kind of a habit. 
I didn’t care a mite for the playin’ —it was 
getting terrible tedious; but the other part 
was right interestin’. I reckon I'd be 
keepin’ on with it yet if I hadn’t happened 
to meet up with Sadie one day. Saturday 
it was, and I’d gone in at noon to get my 
dinner in a restaurant; and I was settin’ 
at the table waitin’ when she come in. She 
somewheres about an 
eight-year-old —all trigged out with clothes, 
and a look on him like he was one of these 
wise ones that can teach wickedness to the 
Old Nick. I can’t abide that sort. They 
ain’t human. 

Sadie she give me just the littlest kind 
of a nod with her head and was goin’ on by; 
but then she seemed as if she changed her 
mind and come over to my table, with her 
face cheerin’ up some. 

“Don’t you want company?” says she; 
and she took the chair across from mine and 
fixed another for the kid. “Sit down, 
Algernon,”” she says to him; and then to 
me: “You didn’t look as if you wanted to 
eat alone. You might act as if you didn’t 
anyway.” 

She was just as cool about it. 
know what to say to her. 
young one?” I says—‘“‘not yours? 

She shook her head at me. “No, not 
says she. ‘“‘He’s Bertie’s. 
gentleman knows your father, Algernon,” 
she says to the kid. “You've heard him 
speak of Mr. Fortune.” 

The kid he flicked a look at me out of 
his wise eyes, and then he looked at Sadie. 
” says he; and when she'd 
nodded to him he begun payin’ attention to 
me serious. It made me nervous, with 
Sadie settin’ back in her chair, lookin’ on. 

“Well, Algernon,” I says, after a bit, 
“how do I size up?” 

“Huh!” says Algernon, takin’ his eye 
off me and tuckin’ in his napkin. “My 
mother says you're a mark,” he says, real 
abrupt. 

It caught me up short. 


I didn’t 
“Whose is the 


“What?” says 
Your mother?” 
Sadie. She just 
laughed at me. I couldn’t make it out at 
all. “‘ Your mother?” I says again. “‘ Your 
mother must have real good judgment 
for a lady. What else was it she said 
about me?” 

I thought Sadie would try to head him 
off —but she didn’t; it seemed as if she was 
relishin’ me first-rate. She just let the kid 
go right on. “Why,” says he, “she says if 
my father wasn’t a bigger mark than you 
are she’d have you milked dry in a couple 
of weeks. She says she knows you ain’t 
got any ranch like you told her. She says 
that’s just guff; but she says she'd get 
what you have got if my father wasn’t such 
a goat. Only she says he don’t give her 


| a chance.” 
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Carey Patent Lap 


Itmakes A Carey Roof on your 
building One Solid Sheet No joins 


i jor 


Aroof is nostrongerthanitsweak- er the entire surface of a Carey Ri 
est part—which isthe ‘join’ inevery “***t t work through 
composition roof except Carey’s. 
The Carey Roof is joindess as a result 


The Carey Patent Lap alone adds years 
of life to the Carey Roof, but in every fea- 
ture of composition and construction the 















of the Carey Patent Lap —a patented Carey Roof is superior to all others 
feature found only in this roof The “heart” of the Carey Roof—~e 
All other composition roofs are joined heavy body of Flexible Cement—is pro 
by overlapping the edges of the sheets and tected between a foundation of strong 
nailing through both sheets into the sheat! Woolen Felt and an outer covering of 
ing board \ strip or cleat is sometimes tough Calcutta Burlap. The Burlap gives 
pi aced the neces 
over the 9 sary tensile 
nails in an sirengih to 
effort the Carey 
to make ¢, e Roof and 
the joins is m tur 
water- protected 
proot It by i laver 
is only a of Asphalt 
question of time when the water will work Cement embedded in its meshes from th 
under these strips and through these joins upper side As a result of thi iperior 
when the naals will rust and work loos ‘ truction in addition to the Carey 
when the action of the elements will tak« Patent Lap, when the Carey Roof is laid 
the life out of these roofs, causing them to the life and flexibility of the Cement Body 
crack, leak and become practicallyworthle are pern preserved | beir her 
The Carey Patent Lap seal er the ” b from the ' , 
: : oe " = clement All the wear come p he 
jou ol Une wet ind makes the are te , le ( . ad 
Roof a i sheet over the entire t yp ot vr oR tA . . . , 
the building Phat is why a Carey Ro nnot ar 
‘ ick lete at } } 
This Carey Pat 4 Lap i : dl Car 'R , is il aa , | u 
in extension ol thé r » layer | the ta ‘ " ‘ 
Carey Roof out along one side of each roll _ cuat | / pre Ne 
: : 25-year Car h ill g perle 
of roofing When t e Care R vof is laid tkefaction « Linc f buildis 
nd the rolls are overlapped and firmly throus ¢ the United State 
nailed to the sheathing boards this Burlap 
Extension is then cemented down over the P Phe ¢ sy “s when it leave 
. ‘ , } ee ; ~ B I Be ta , a 
| ec ‘ r ] ¢ | , 4 tab 
‘ re | WW h i permapr ’ 4 insure d 
rot Asy it Come We invite and urge every building owner, archilect oF 
\s a re c the # . superintendent to make a thorough comparison of ali 
, vend re " ae , / other roohngs with Carey's before reaching a decision 
: OTR Loose , eld Our complete booklet, together with a generous sam 
down by the bur nd ple of Carey's Flexible Cement Rooting, will be masied 
ere isn i gi cam you promptly on request. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 
General Offices and Factories 
43 Wayne Avenue 


A j Chattanoog i M ilwauk 


Lockland, Cincinnati 
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ACME QUALITY 
Paints Give 
Genuine 
Satisfaction 


Glueand mucilageare both 

called adhesives. One sug- 

gests strength, the other 
comparative weakness. 

The same reasoning ap- 

plies to ‘‘paint.’” Some paint 

has resisting properties. Other 

paint is lacking. Acme Qual- 

ity Paints resist hard knocks 

and withstand the effects of 
severe weather because they have 
the right stuff in them. They are 
the paints you should select when- 
ever you have any sort of painting 
to do. Make no mistake about it. 


ACME 
QUALITY 


Paints, Enamels 
Stains and Varnishes 


are made to meet every possible 
painting need, indoors or out. They 
possess wonderful surface-covering 
capacity and durability. Are easily 
applied and look the best. Depend 
upon the Acme Quality trade mark 
every time. It is a sure indication 
of reliable paint. 
Get Our Free 
Painting Guide Book 


Handsomely illustrated in colors. 
Indispensable when any kind 
of painting is to be done. 





Acme Quality House Paint 
Made with great care from 
finest materials. Wears 
for years. Will not 
scale or crack 

Acme ality 
Interior Enamel 
Gives furniture 
or woodwor 
» handsome, 
lasting finish 
Pure white, 
tints or rich 
lore. 
Acme 
Quality 
Varno-Lac 
le a com- 
bined stain 
and varnish 


hard and 

smooth 

doesn't show 

brush marks 
If your deal- 
er is unable 
to supply you 
with Acme 
Quality 
Paints, write 
to us and we 
will see that 
your wants are 
completely filled. 


ACME WHITE 
LEAD AND 
COLOR WORKS 
Dept. Q, Detroit, Mich. 











It was soakin’ into me slow. 
| ¢ course,” says I. 

is, a ll 
| “Why,” says he, “you ought to know 

who she is. Kittie Weeks—that’s her.” 

“Why, of course!’’ I says again. 

Can’t you see how it was? And wouldn't 
it give you the sick disgust ? It did me. 
There I'd been spe endin’ a plumb week, 
with that money goin’ round and round 
me givin’ it to Kittie, and Kittie stakin’ 
Bertie with it to clean me with, and Bertie 
losin’ it back to me—and me givin’ it to 
Kittie all over again. I had to stop and 
think. The way it stood then, I was about 
a hundred to the bad till my turn would 
come again. 

“For the love o’ Christmas!” I says 
to Sadie. ‘‘How long have you knew 
about this?” 

**Don’t you think you'd better be runnin’ 
on back to your cows?”’ she says, laughing. 
“You don’t belong here. You don’t like me 
a little bit; but you ought to thank me for 
puttin’ you next.” 

“Well, gee-whiz!” says I. My mind 
seemed as if it was all choked up; it took 
me as much as a minute to get it goin’ again. 
“T’m a-goin’,””’ I says to her. “I’m a-goin’ 
tomorrow. I want to see the show one more 
time if I can keep the news from gettin’ 
back to ’em. Do you reckon I can?” 

She was right bright at understandin’ me. 

“Algernon and I are spending the after- 
noon together,” says she, “after we’ve had 
our lunch. Don’t we eat pretty soon? 
I'm starvin’.”’ 

I sure played poker that time when 
Bertie showed up after a bit. I didn’t care 
what hands I had or how I got ’em—I had 
him broke so quick he didn’t have time to 
blink before it was all over. A hundred 
and a quarter I took away from him that 
time—bang! He hadn’t even got his 
fingers limbered up yet. 

“That’s too bad,” I told him when he 
was leanin’ back in his chair and sufferin’. 
“The afternoon’s young yet though; there’s 
lots o’ time to take some of it away from 
me again. I'll sell you the chips, and we 
can keep count of ’em. Come on!” 

And so we started. After a quarter of an 
hour he begun orderin’ up the drinks; and 
then pretty soon he called for a quart, so as 
to have it handy. It didn’t make a bit of 
difference. Six times I sold him another 
stack and then dragged it back. I wanted 
to make it an even thousand if I could, but 
by the time we got to eight hundred he’d 
absorbed so much of the bottle he was 
droppin’ off to sleep between deals; so I 
quit. He was just able to sign his name to 
a piece of paper I wrote for him, sayin’ how 
much he owed me; and then I had the nig- 
ger come and take him away and put him 
to bed somewheres. After that I had my 
supper and went to the show. 


**Who’s this your mother 


“Yes, of | 


Kittie she seemed right peevish and 


worried that night. I reckoned I knew 
what was ailin’ her—it was gettin’ on her 
nerves to have my money come dribblin’ 
along that way, a little chunk at a time, 
and her not gettin’ ahead any by it, neither, 
nor not knowin’ what the wind-up was goin’ 
to be or how much she'd get when it did 
come. She was tryin’ to be nice to me over 
the victuals, but her smile didn’t have any 
gimp in it. I didn’t care—I1 was feelin’ 
bully; and I went right at her with a piece 
of plain and fancy love-makin’. I tried to 
remember all the different ways I'd ever 
learnt, and put ’em all into it all together 
and a whole lot of little things besides 
| that nobody ever heard about. You don’t 
have to believe it, but in just about a min- 
ute Wyoming had Chicago backin’ off and 
gaspin’ for breath. She didn’t know what 
to make of it. I’d only been foolin’ before; 
but now I went into it like the breakin’ up 
of a hard winter. Yes, sir; she was cer- 
tainly one surprised lady. I kept after her 
till I had her the color of a bright new rain- 
bow and she looked like she was right on 
the ragged edge of hollerin’ for help. When 
I'd got her just exactly the way | wanted 
her I stuck my hand into my pocket, where 
| I had Bertie’s piece of paper done up in an 
| envelope and licked shut. 
| “Here,” says I; “‘you take this. I ex- 
pect you think I’ve just been pikin’ with 
| you; but now I want to give you somethin’ 
that'll let you know just exactly how much 
| I think of you! No; don’t you open it,” I 
says to her; “not yet! Not till you’re get- 
tin’ ready for bed; then youcan. Now I’m 
goin’ to send you on home, so you can be 
changin’ your mind about me.” 
Well, that’s all of it. Only wouldn’t you 
like to have been stickin’ round when her 
| and Bertie had their seance? 
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This Feature of My 
Business Interests 
Me Greatly 


It may interest you. 

Men whom I have never seen, but who 
buy their cigars from me by mail, frequently 
take occasion to write me the 
most friendly letters. 

These letters are all in the 
way of business, yet they lack 
the business atmosphe re. There 
is a note of intimacy about 
them that I cannot believe is 
characteristic of the usual letter 
to a mail order business house. 

I attribute this attitude of 
my Customers toward me to the 
unique nature of my business 
and the tidy bit of money that 
my method of selling cigars 
saves these smokers. 

I sell cigars by the box direct from 
my model factory to the smoker. 
do not content myself with selling a 
cigar for one-half the money that it 
would cost elsewhere, but I endeavor 
to sell cigars that will be more than sat- 
isfactory from a quality standpoint 

Take my Panatela. It has a filler 
of long, clean Havana leaf. I import 
my Havana from Cuba, and I know 
that it is real Havana. The wrapper 
of my Panatela is genuine Sumatra— 
not a domestic grown substitute. 
The cigar is hand made by adult men 
cigarmakers— mostly Cubans— under 
my personal supervision It is the 
regular 10c cigar of the trade 

I said my business was unique. My 
offer explains what I mean: 


Here is my offer: I will, upon re- 
quest, send fifty Shivers’ Panatelason 
approval to a reader of The Satur- 
day Evening Post, express prepaid. 
He may cmohe ten cigars and return 
the remaining forty at my expense 
and no charge for the ten smok 
if he is nol w~ 1" with them; if 
he is pl en eal keeps them, he 
agrees to remit i price, $2.50, 
within ten days. 

For nine years I have sold this cigar 
by mail, breaking even on initial 
orders and trusting to repeat orders 
for my profits. I get many repeat 
orders, generally with the sort of 
letters referred to above 

I would like you to try a box of my 
aoe en terms of my offer ‘ 

















ptance of this offer does not obli- 
anne you in any way. In a sense lI 
simply bef you that you will like my 
cigars and want to continue smoking Shivers’ 
them , Panatela 
In ordering please en 1 “3 XACT Siz} 
card or give reference l e AND HAPI 
whether you prefer mild, medium or 
strong Cigars. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS 
913 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





















For Every Man 
Who Needs Power 
_ there is a Novo Engine. F« 
actors print ters, farmer a0 
orchardists, und every one 

an efficient, easily operated and ec« 

ical means of power. Stationary or readily 
portable, Devel oa tts vate horee-powe 
Simple, compact and the bighte t engit e for 
naeunadineiie ped, Better than ste 

outfits—1 to 10 H. P. Send for Novo Catalog 


und tellus what machinery you ha 









<4" Engine Compeny 
Claes 
and G et wager 
242 Willow St., Lansing, Mich. 





VOINE 


Taser 


no FAN 
NO FREEZING 
Trovstes 






“*The Engine for 
Every Purpose’’ 


coeeeae 10 aes A DAY 


buys the | Pittsbs reh Visible Type 
wri ‘ r 
Kittanning Pa 
in the world; as g as any mach 
at any price. Entire line vi sib Back 
spacer, tal ulator, twoc ye et om, uni 
versal keyboard, et an 
everywhere One Pittsburgh Visible 
Machine Free tor 4 very small service 
No selling necessary 

to learn of our easy terms and full 
To Get One * particulars regarding this unprecedented 
offer, say to us in a letter REE OFFER 

The Pittsburgh Visible Tesuten Co. 

Dept. 20, Union Bank Bldg Pittsburgh, Pa 
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It prints on both sides of a Receipt, cuts it off and issues it 


This Receipt is wrapped in the package with the goods 


SATURDAY EVENING POST 
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d14 Mays 


Date of sale —j__SE 


¥%& Indicates a 


== PEK 12.45 


Initial of clerk 
who made it 


Amount of sale 4 


This same amount is 
also printed on the 
sales strip inside the 
register and added 
to the other sales 
on the adding 
wheels 


[ee 
S. JOHNSON 


416 Fourth Ave. 


Keep This Receipt 
It is your Protection 
WATCH FOR 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


(over) 











Keep your eye 
on this space. 
We will adver- 
tise new goods 
and special sales 
from time to 
time. 
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Back of Receipt 












61 000 Miles of Receipts 


issued in 1911 by Receipt- 
printing National Cash Registers. 


If placed end to end they would reach two and 
one-fourth times around the world. 


These receipts are protecting and increasing the 
profits of merchants in every part of the world. 
They are used in the store farthest North, the store 
farthest South; even on ships and dining cars. 


‘| hey are protec ting clerks against temptation, 
children and servants against suspicion, and custom- 
ers against arguments, disputes and loss of time. 


‘| hey do so much and cost so little. 
They are used in over 212 different lines of busines 


7 


Write today for our booklet **Get a Receipt. 


Investigation will cost you nothing 


The Nationai Cash Register Company 
Dayton, Ohio 
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Franklin Little Six 


Af 


The ideal 


own c ars. 


‘-passenger, six-cylinder car 
Thirty Horse Power 


for men and women who drive their 


A small light car, it solves the question of heavy up-keep. 


Proper balance of weight and power makes it fast on 


hills and the level road. 


in a small motor, the smoothness and flexibility of | six- 
cylinder construction are very pronounced. 


There is no feeling of 
speeds on high gear. 


“labor” 


at the slowest or fastest 


Power is continuous and _vibrationless. 


Franklin quality throughout including aluminum body which 
does not rust, check or crack. . 


Air cooling saves complication. 
dependability are secured. 


Maximum simplicity and 


‘f'wenty-cight hundred dollars at the factory. 
Write for catalogue of all models 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
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The Newest Premos from the 
new Premo Catalogue 





sions, 


Price 





Very light 


leather covering, fitted with 


Loads in daylight, weighs only 11 ounces 


, with single Meniscus lens, $5.00; 


front 


and compact, simple to operate, 


PREMOETTE JUNIOR 


So small that 
214x314 pictures. 


you'd hardly think it could make 
Made of aluminum, with genuine 


Kodak Ball Bearing 


shutter and tested lens, it is a marvel of compactness 


and dependability. 


Dimen- 


134x314 x 45¢ inches. 


with double Planatograph lens, $7.50. 


FILMPLATE PREMO SPECIAL 


Fitted with Zeiss Kodak Anastigmat lens, 


f.6.3. Compound shutter, rising and sliding 


and rack and pinion for focusing, this 


camera will get the best of pictures where the 
ordinary camera would fail. 


Takes films or plates with equal facility 


and permits ground glass focusing with either 


a most desirable feature, as it enables the 


user to get the very utmost out of his fine 
Anastigmat lens equipment. 


and beautifully finished with gen- 


uine Persian morocco covering, fine black bellows and nickeled fittings. 


314 x 414, $52.00; 


3A (344 x 544), $65.00; 


4x 5, $65.00; 5x7, $88.00. 


IM~ 


You should have the new Premo catalogue. It describes Premos from $1.50 to $150.00. 


lt may be had at the dealer's or will be mailed free of expense om request. 


Get it to-day. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL DIVISION 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


mew | 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











| gives an opening for rot and 


' | bers to operate. 
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Lessons From Our Alien Farmers 


(Continued from Page 14) 


at all in the way of breakage from high 
winds. They are astonishingly healthy 
too. It isa fact, as the Italian grower says, 
that the crotch of a tree that has been 
headed out by cutting off its leader is its 
weakest point, and a little splitting there 
insects. 
What has been developed and demonstrated 
in regard to leaving the leader of a tree 
untouched and to summer pruning has 
attracted the attention of the foremost 
horticulturists throughout the state.” 

The collection of trees in this Italian’s 
yard is a horticultural clinic operated on 
the comparative plan. Alongside a tree 
headed out in the customary way is one 
with its leader intact. His pruning is also 
done for purposes of effective comparison. 
He is able to say to his visitors: “‘Hereisa 
wound from a branch removed four winters 
ago; and here is one from a limb taken out 
the following summer.”’ It cannot be denied 
that the results speak for themselves—and 
loudly in support of his contentions. 

His racial impulse for original investiga- 
tion leads him to tackle almost every kind 
of tree problem. The tussock moth began 
its work of havoc on some of his:trees and 
he straightway began on the tussock moth. 
Not satisfied with watching its operations 
on the trees, he started a hatchery for this 
pest in his workshop. His object was to 
learn their feeding habits. He found that 
the young would not eat leaves that had 
advanced beyond a certain stage of tender- 
ness. Then the problem was to find some- 
thing to discourage their appetite before 
the leaves had passed the safety point. By 
patient and continued experimentation he 
at last hit upon an effective discourager in 
the form of a lime solution. Then he ap- 
plied this solution—twenty pounds of lime 
to a hundred gallons of water—to his trees 
and completely banished this pest. He is 
now working out the same problem in con- 
nection with the troublesome horned cater- 
pillar. He does not despise the theories of 
book science; but, as he puts it, “being 
an Italian, I love to make things grow, 
and in doing this I have to use my eyes. 
And what I see makes me think; and 
then I try out my thoughts on the trees. 
That’s the Italian of it. Most of what we 
get comes in this way—at first hand.” 


Cooperation in Truck Farming 


Though the Italians have not developed 
the corporation idea that has been so re- 
markable a feature in the success of the 
Chinese gardeners, they have a partner- 
ship plan of their own that serves to lift 
hundreds of them from the ranks of common 
laborers to the position of independent 
workers many years before they could be- 
come so without this form of association. 
There are eighty -five firms in the member- 
ship of the San Francisco Italian market 
and these firms average ten partners. The 
laborer who has saved a few hundred dol- 
lars from his wages, and has learned the soil 
and the climate and the tricks of irrigation, 
has also learned that the man for whom 
he has worked is “‘getting rich.” Conse- 
quently he sees a short cut to independence 
by stepping out of the wage class and 
working the soil on his own account. 

So he looks for other men who are in a 
similar situation and they band together 
on an equal footing, rent as much land as 
they have the money to hire and the num- 
At the outset this codp- 
eration is a matter of necessity. Generally, 
perhaps, when the partners make enough to 
buy a little farm outright they separate; 
but in many cases the advantages of this 
coéperation under a partnership are so 
apparent that the firm is maintained in- 
definitely; and the scope of its operations 
is greatly enlarged through hired labor 
brought from the home country in the form 
of “brothers” and “cousins.”” From time 
to time the various partners are retired — 
many of them returning to Italy. Here is 
where the under dog gets hisday. According 
to the common practice, the laborer is given 
an opportunity to step into the shoes of the 
retiring partner and terms are arranged by 
which he will be able to “‘ pay out.’ 

One Italian, who now operates a hun- 
dred acres of fat bottom land on the edge 
of Modesto, is a product of this practice of 
passing the chance on to the wageworker. 
He came to America about nine years 
ago and hired to “the Arata outfit’”’—the 
pioneer gardeners of the Modesto district. 


One day Arata, the founder of the enter- 
prise, called his new man into the house, 
opened a bottle of the best wine and said: 

“T am going back to Italy. I’ve made a 
fortune and shall be a very rich man over 
there. You are a good man, John, and I 
shall sell my partnership to you.” 

The terms were arranged and John 
stepped from the payroll to the command- 
ing place in the partnership. One by one 
he has bought out his partners; but the day 
will come when he, in turn, will call in a 
trusted laborer and pass the opportunity 
ontohim. The new owner has built a mod- 
ern warehouse for the storage of his apri- 
cots, peaches, pears, cherries and other 
fruits. As a result of this piece of enter- 
prise, he is not at the mercy of the market 
and he seldom fails to realize the top prices 
of the season. 

Andrea Sbarboro, the founder of one of 
the largest vineyard colonies in the world, 
declares that the Italian knows only one 
investment—the land. He illustrates this 
characteristic by the experience of an 
Italian at Oroville, in the mining section of 
the state. This son of Italy had bought 
ten acres of cheap and apparently poor land 
near a mining camp, had planted it to 
peaches and was selling the crop at high 
prices to the hungry miners. One day the 
manager of the dredging company came 
to the fruitgrower and offered him three 
thousand dollars for his land, adding 
“And that is several times what you paid 
for it five or six years ago.” 


The Snipping-Back Method 


The Italian shook his head with a firm- 
ness that was convincing, and kept on 
shaking it as the manager continued to 
raise his offer until the sum of ten thou- 
sand was named. Finally the mining man 
lost patience and exclaimed: 

“What's the matter with you anyhow? 
How much do you think you can hold me 
up for, just because I happen to want your 


land?” 

Then, in badly broken English, the 
Italian explained: ‘‘ But what will I do with 
the money? If I have my land I make 
fine business for my family; every year 
better —and she stay there always! [ know 
what this land she do for me—but the 
money is much trouble.” 

Finding the Italian still obdurate and 
unwilling to part with the particular piece 
of soil he had prospected, the manager of 
the mining company offered to pay the 
Italian ten thousand dollars for the de- 
struction of his orchard, to give him a 
certain percentage on the gold that was 
taken from his holdings—and finally to 
restore the soil after the mining operations 
were completed. This offer was accepted 
because it did not involve giving up his 
land. Otherwise it would undoubtedly 
have been rejected. His orchard has been 
replanted and is today producing as well 
as before it was mined, and the money he 
received has been put into more land. 

In the superbly cultivated orchard of 
a Hollander in Pajaro Valley is applied a 
practice which, if not unique, is at least 
uncommon. It is called “snipping back,” 
and its results in the increase of fruitage 
are undeniable. 

“This,” says the Hollander, “‘is a prac- 
tice that should be indulged in with dis- 
crimination and always with a view to the 
particular variety of tree in hand. Take 
Bellflowers as an example: they make such 
a rapid growth in the spring that the 
greater part of the tree’s energy goes to 
the making of new wood, with the result 
that many of the little apples—especially 
those at the ends of the twigs—drop to the 
ground. Now if the new growth is promptly 
snipped this dropping will be checked. 

‘But this spring snipping is done too 
early to influence the setting of more fruit- 
spurs. To serve that purpose it should be 
done later in the summer. 

“‘It seems to me that its greatest utility 
will be found in localities and in connection 
with varieties that suffer a heavy June 
drop. 

“In the case of mature trees—say, more 
than ten years old—where the purpose is 
to increase the number of fruitspurs, the 
snipping should be done in the late fall. 
I have taken as high as three thousand 
boxes of apples from four hundred Bell- 
flower trees twenty years old. I do not 
claim—nor do I believe—that this was 
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mainly the result of snipping back; but 
I am sure that this trick, when used in the 
spring, operates quite effectively in check- 
ing the June drop, leaving more apples 
to mature; and that when practiced in 
the fall it has a pronounced tendency to 
increase the number of new fruitspurs. 
However, before a man applies this method 
he should consider the desirability of in- 
creasing the set of apples on the particular 
variety of trees under treatment. In this 
locality the tendency of trees is to overbear 
rather than underbear.” 

Probably no better example of what a 
Japanese can do in conjuring products and 
profits from the soil is to be found in Amer- 
ica than is afforded by the two-acre patch 
operated in a small town, nine miles from 
Los Angeles. The clever owner from the 
Mikado’s kingdom is a master of meth- 
ods. His house, barns and outbuildings 
occupy a corner of his two acres, but this 
patch in 1910 yielded him twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars above his expenditures. His 
main engine of production is a little dug- 
out hothouse of the crudest construction, 
covered with glass and canvas. The ex- 
cavation was three and one-half feet deep. 
About two feet of fresh stable manure was 
put iri, topped with a foot of soil. in the 
center of the bed is an original heating 
apparatus —a common lantern! This rude 
contrivance, however, produces at one time 
a hundred thousand eggplants—each in a 
tiny pot—which he sells to the gardeners 
about him at a gocd price, because they 
are early and they are “right’’—in a word, 
because “‘he knows how to grow eggplants 
that produce.” For his earliest eggplants 
he gets twenty-five cents a dozen and for 
his later ones fifteen cents. His eggplants 
are grown for twoseasons; those in the seed- 
bed in April are for the early crop. Then 
he repeats the operation for the later or 
second crop of the frostless belt. 

Why do this man’s eggplants always grow 
when they are transplanted? He says one 
w ason is because he does not injure them 
by holding the watering-pot too high when 
he gives them a drink. They are very 
tender when just sprouting and the blow of 
a drop of water falling a few inches will stun 
one of these delicate creatures so as to set 
back its growth. Another reason is that he 
takes away all heat five to fifteen days be- 
fore the plants are to be removed to the 
open. Most of their indoors growth is 
made in tiny pots. Their growth must not 
be checked for an instant from the time the 
seed sprouts—this is the one object for 
which this Japanese labors and schemes with 
a cunning and minutia of attention that are 
little short of genius. This, he declares, is 
the foundation secret of success in growing 
anything—especially truck for the early 
market and high prices. 


The Jap’s Hot-Water Bottle 


Another dugout is devoted to the propa- 
gation of chilli pepper plants. This is 
heated by a quaint Japanese warming 
stove that burns charcoal. Tomato plants 
are started in a third dugout, in which an 
oil stove furnishes the heat. Whenever 
this stove is lighted a basin of water is set 
upon it in order that the air may not 
become too dry. 

When the sun shines the growcr’s crude 
heating devices are idle, but the instant the 
sky is overcast and a chill creeps into the 
air he lights his fires to keep the tiny root- 
lets warm, so that the development of the 

lants shall not be forced to suffer an 
instant’s check. 

In the summer he adds roses and carna- 
tions to his propagating industry. Just now 
he is finding a strong demand for well- 
started sweet-potato plants. The marvel 
of his enterprise is the fact that he can 
accomplish his results with so crude an 
equipment. His little domain is a stand- 
ing proof that skill and not tools is what 
gets the results. It is not too much to say 
that an American would consider an equip- 
ment costing three thousand dollars a 
reasonable investment if it would bring in 
the net return that the Japanese realizes 
from his dugouts. 

In applying water to crops the Jap 
quickly becomes an expert. He realizes 
at the start that this is not a thing to be 
done by rule-of-thumb or in haphazard 
fashion, but that it is one of the most 
powerful agencies for making or marring 
acrop. Therefore he applies himself to the 
task of mastering the art of irrigation by 
first-hand observation and seldom fails of 
success. Occasionally he develops a kink 
in this art that astonishes his neighbors. 


“There is not a more expert grower of 
head lettuce on the coast,”’ remarked a 
large buyer of vegetables, “than a Jap 
whose place is between Los Angeles and 
the sea. I have bought a crop from him 
that ran seven hundred and fifty dollars to 
the acre—and it took him just ninety days 
to make it. 

“Just as soon as his plants are set out 
he will tell me when he'll cut them. Time 
and again he has called the turn to the 
exact day. This so impressed me that I 
finally asked him how he did it. He 
laughed his odd little laugh | and answered: 
‘Make him come that way! If ground he 
too cold and slow take big hot-water bottle 
an’ warm him up.’ It was then a little 
raw and chill, and had been for two days. 
He motioned me to feel of the soil and then 
dip my hand inte the irrigation ditch. I 
was astonished at the contrast—the water 
was several degrees warmer than the land. 
The irrigation ditch was his ‘big hot-water 
bottle,’ and he applied it whenever the 
temperature of his soil fell to a point that 
threatened to arrest the rapid development 
of his crop. 

““One Japanese recently came to me for 
some advice. At that time head lettuce 
was not so generally grown as at present. 
I told him there was a chance to make a 
killing. His reply was, ‘I not much savvy 
that head lettuce !’—meaning that he knew 
little about it. 

** My advice to him was to go it strong and 
put in twenty acres. Instead, he planted 
forty-five acres and made a splendid profit 
that put him solidly on his feet. hen a 
Jap goes to a marketman in whom he has 
confidence he not only acts on the advice 
he gets but he acts on an exceedingly 
generous scale.” 


Big Returns From Small Farms 


“Another very important 
Japanese practice is a tendency to grow a 
lot of bunch stuff —radishes, carrots, beets, 
parsley, parsnips, and everything that is 
sold in small bunches. Why? Bec ~~ the 
Jap figures out everything and he knows 
that, even at a cheap price, bunch stuff 
counts up into solid returns. The cheapest 
of it will run one hundred dollars an acre, 
much of it will bring four hundred dollars, 
and not a little of it will score a return 
considerably higher than that. The quick- 
ness with which it can be grown and its 
adaptability as a repeater are other points 
which go to make bunch stuff a steady 
favorite with the shrewd Japs. Some of it 
can be grown in ninety days and the slowest 
kinds in one hundred and fifty days. 

“There are few Japs round here who are 
not doing something to introduce distinct- 
ively Japanese vegetables into our market 
At the start these odd things are bought 
almost exclusively by the Asiatics of the 
They hunger for the things that 
taste like home stuff and are willing to pay 
well forthem. Japanese horseradish serves 
to illustrate this orientalizing of the market. 
It is black on the outside, with an over- 
lapping scale—like a bamboo shoot —and 
is an ever-bearer and an_ incorrigible 
spreader. 

“‘I know of one Jap who sold one crop of 
this horseradish from one-tenth of an acre 
for five hundred dollars. This, of course, 
was a remarkable return. He sold in 
bunches of three roots, each about eighteen 
inches long. It is so mild in flavor that it is 
rapidly increasing in popularity among 
white people. 

“Then there is the big Japanese white 
radish, which is also mild and pleasant. 
The smallest is eight inches long, and they 
grow us long as twenty-four inches. This 
pays heavily because it is such a profuse 
yielder. And it is also rapidly gaining in 
favor with Americans. 

“What a clever Jap will do with a one- 
acre farm is almost past belief. It is cer- 
tainly enough to put the white man to 
shame. Here is what I’ve seen done—not 
once, but several times! 
Brother would land with nothing, work a 
short time until he had enough to buy a few 
tools, and then rent an acre. He would 
always put in a tenth of his ground in Jap- 
anese radishes. The remainder would be 
given over to running crops of carrots, 


cities, 


beets, radishes, turnips, parsnips and 
parsley. After the first season he would 


send money to bring over his wife, and at 
the close of the third season he would have 
a good sum of money in the bank. If an 
American ever lived who has done a paral- 
lel stunt of getting ahead on one acre I'd 
be proud to know his name.” 
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Vital Factors in Mileage 
Tube is the heart of the tire. 

Tire Lite is de ps ndent on Tube Life 
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Em] ire lubes give unsurpass ~d mile age; are extra ng; stretchat : » not 
become brittle or spongy and do not deteriorate with age. 
j Empire Tubes, like Empire Tires, ‘‘Wear Longest,’’ giving a maxim ot 
a economy and satety. 
‘ Our Tubes are made in two styles—the famous Empire Peerless Red Tubes, 
E extra thick, and the Empire Standard Red Tubes, of standard thickn Bott 
¢ contain the same super-quality rubber. 
TI e Peerless T ipes are pac ked my actly in neat, ru ber cloth bags, col 
venient for carrying extra tubes in small space without risk of injury. 
Empire Tubes p/as Emy Tires, wher or straight-edged, form an 
combination for long service, Ot course our tubes are suited to any make of 
I ve Bra f Eighteen Agencies Throw ut the Le i Mat 
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One repair bill is 
many times the amount 
you can save in a year 
by using cheap oil. 
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, Chicago, U.S.A 
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8B. V.D.Coat Cut Undershirts 
¢ Knee Length Drawer 
sO 75c., $1.00 and $1.50 the 
garment 


(Trade Mark Reg, t 
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Db, Company 


“Go-Aways” 
“Stay-at-Homes 


Keep Cool and 
Comfortable in 


Loose Fitting 


careful workmanship 
ured and insured by 


Red Woven Label 
MADE FOR THE 


|B.V DI 


BEST RETAIL TRADE 


and 


RAVELING on train or boat 
or just between ft ome and office, 


any time, any place, you are cool and 

comfortable in Loose Fitting B. V.D. 
Coat Cut Undershirts, Knee Length 
Drawers and Union Suits. Quatity of fabrics, 


and long 


















B.V.D. Union Suits (Pat 
U.S.A. April 30th, 1907 
$1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00 and 
$5.00 the suit 


’. S, Pat. Of. and Foreign Countries) 


The B. V. D. Company, New York. 


London Selling Agency: 66, Aldermanbury, E.C. 
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Cardinal Gibbons says:— 


urge upon all Cath- 
fn s the use of the 


PRAYERS 


al Ray Gift for ag Com- 
‘onhirmat Wed- 


C. 
dines, es, Adult Baptism, m, &e., &c. 

Thee book, in best Morocco 
binding, with gilt edges, and a 
beautiiul rolled-gold chain 
Rosary. Both for $3.00, 

Or, the Manual, the Rosary, 
and the “Life of Cardinal Gibbons,” all for $5.00. 
Your choice of Rosaries: Amethyst, Garnet, Topaz, 
Camelian, Crystal, Sapphire, Emerald, Opal, Jet or Pearl. 

The Manual in white leather $5.00; silk lined $6.00 


JOHN MURPHY CO., Baltimore, Md. 
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Useful in summer cottage or camp. 
your local dealer, or send us his name and 


Buy of 
© for a box of 16 Pastilles with Holder. 
PAUL MFG. CO. 

36-40 Fulton Street BOSTON, MASS. 
Makersof CANDO —The best Siiver Polish. 
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Because they are built like Government Torpedo Boats, of tough, punc- 
ture-proof steel plates, pressed to rigid form and so securely joined 
together that a leak is impossible. 
anteed against puncture — leaking — waterlogging — warping — drying 
opening seame—and NEVER REQUIRE CALKING. 

The 
simple —can be operated by the beginner — start like auto- 
one man control — never stall at any speed — exhaust 
silently under water. 
We also manufacture a complete line of steel Ranting: and fishing 
cedar canvas-cover ed canoe: 


Loew-Victor 4- 
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THE RISE OF THE CRAB 


By Lynn R. Meekins 


| A ea, worth of crabmeat and a 

sprinkle of cheese in a chafing dish 
| make a dollar-and-a-half check—and there 
| you have the rise of the crab. As the lob- 
ster has crawled higher and higher on the 
menu and disappeared before the splurging 
millions of the nation’s new riches, the 
crab has followed in the wake and has 
reached that eminence in food values where 
it can command the price. A few years ago 
the crab was running wild. Today it is 
running countrymen into wealth and city 
people into debt. A generation ago ycu 
saw it on an occasional bill-of-fare in the 
summertime. Now it is one of the high- 


priced luxuries all the year round—and 
thereon hangs this tale. 
Not so very long ago, when—from the 


first of May to election day—shoes were 
unthinkable except for Sunday church, we 
boys along Chesapeake Bay and its tribu- 
taries used to catch crabs for fun and for 
those hiatuses between meals when youth- 
ful hunger saved itself from starvation by 
cooking its own salvation, the same being 
crabs. Usually we inveigled the cook to let 
us throw them in the big part of the wood- 
stove; but when she was unkind we built 
; our own fires, and after the crabs were done 
we picked them and ate the meat—or, to 
be more accurate, we ate as we picked, the 
operations being practically concurrent. 
In those days the idea of selling crabs was 
never entertained. Sometimes a negro 
fisherman would sell a dozen for a nickel, 
but that was not usual; and the man who 
| bought them was regarded as too lazy to do 
| his own catching. Not only was the crab 
not considered a commercial possibility 
but the buying of crabs for personal use 
was rather small and cheap. 

And yet I have just come from communi- 
ties in which there are crab plutocrats with 
automobiles, motor yachts and solid ma- 
| hogany; and on the first of the present year 
| J stood on the upper deck of the steamer 
| Pennsylvania which makes the trip from 
Cape Charles to Norfolk, a distance of 
thirty-six miles across the famous horse- 
shoe where the marvelous Chesapeake Bay 
and the Atlantic Ocean meet, and where 
you can have every known kind of sea- 
sickness wnen the winds are frisky. Cap- 
tain Maguire has run this round trip daily, 
and for years twice daily, for almost a third 
of a century; and the distance he has trav- 
eled would reach round the earth more than 
a score of times. As we gazed over multi- 
tudinous whitecaps out into the Atlantic, 
we saw a fleet of boats of the small schooner 
type maneuvering backward and forward — 

cater-cornered and crisscrossed—and very 
beer throwing over and hauling up. 

“There are no oysters out there. 
are they after?” 

“Crabs,” said the captain; 
are making big money!” 





What 


“and they 


A Town Built on Oyster Shells 


Crabbing in the midst of winter! And 
big money! It seems absurd—but the 
lobster is going —going and the crab has 
been coming—coming; and so here is new 
wealth worth all the gold mines floated in 
Broad Street in ten years, and a new in- 
dustry that has its fleets, its banks and, in 
the busy seasons, its special trains all the 
way to New York—not to mention the 
automobiles and the pleasure craft bought 
out of the profits. And now there is a new 
movement working with the Atlantic Coast 
legislatures for a uniform law protecting 
the eggs, the young and the undersized of 
the crab family, so that the annual catch 
may not be diminished and the history of 
the lobster may not be repeated. 

When Captain Maguire began to run the 
steamers across the mouth of the bay a few 
venturesome persons sent occasional bar- 
rels of hard crabs to northern markets; but 
they were very few. As the years passed 
the number increased. So now if you take 
the trip with the captain, leaving Norfolk 
at six in the morning, you start with a cargo 
of crabs; at Old Point Comfort many 
more barrels are rolled on to the melody of 
the negroes, and at Cape Charles there 





are hundreds of barrels waiting —all for the 
express trains that are in New York the 
next morning. 

As you pass from point to point up the 
two hundred miles of Chesapeake Bay and 


many of its two thousand miles of tribu- 
taries, you will find crabhouses, crabboats, 
crab outfits—but ali these things and the 
whole crab proposition, embodied and dis- 
played and in working order, are—as they 
are nowhere else in all the world—in Crab- 
opolis, which is Crisfield, which ships more 
crabs than any place on earth. On per- 
fervid occasions the Eastern Shore orator 
rises to the clouds and calls Crisfield “the 
Venice of America.” 

Originally Crisfield was a streak of mud 
jutting into a bay of Tangier Sound, a body 
of water whose bottom was lined with 
prime oysters. Crisfield began on these 
oysters. It shucked them. The contents 
were shipped to the cities. The shells were 
thrown on the streak of mud. Thus Venice 
arose. So Crisfield today is on a lime base 
superimposed upon a mud foundation 
and it has banks, more churches than it can 
fill, moving pictures, garages and all the 
excrescences of civilization but saloons; 
for, except the one county which forms the 
north of Delaware and in which is the city 
of Wilmington, the whole peninsula of 
Delaware, Maryland and Virginia—3418 
square miles, containing over two hundred 
thousand people —is dry. 


The Six Ages of Crabs 


Crisfield waxed fat on the oyster and 
paved its streets with the shells. In those 
early days the people lived largely from the 
water, and among the articles of daily food 
in the warm months was the soft crab. The 
waters round had them by the billion; and 
in a few minutes with a scoopnet one got a 
meal for a family. In the early seventies 
the men who worked on the railroad began 
to spread the farne of the delicacy; and in 
1873 the first regular shipment was made 
to Philadelphia. There was some doubt 
about the experiment and the idea of the 
crab ever running the oyster a race in city 
markets provoked the risibles of the com- 
munity; in fact, there was no rush of profit 
or success. It crawled along slowly like 
the crab itself. Years passed without much 
increase; but within the past fifteen or 
twenty years the figures have leaped almost 
beyond belief. 

Crisfield alone now sends to city markets 
a hundred and twenty-five million soft 
crabs a year and from twenty-five to fifty 
million hard crabs. In the past decade the 
increase in the soft-crab shipments has been 
five hundred per cent and in the hard-crab 
shipments over one hundred per cent. 
Crisfield is the Crabopolis, but it is only one 
of many points from which millions of crabs 
are shipped; so that, if you want to specu- 
late on a total, you must run far into the 
hundreds of millions and then add more to 
fill the new demands. 

And this matter of numbers is only a 
part of the story. In order to understand 
it, you must know a few things about crabs. 
There are hundreds of varieties in the 
world; but the crab that we of the eastern 
half of the North American continent eat is 
the Blue Crab—Callinectes hastatus; and 
there are six clearly-defined periods in its 
business life: 

First—The “ 


hard crab,” which you know. 


Seconp—The “snot,” in the first stage of shedding. 

Tuirp—The “peeler,” when the old shell begins to 
break. 

Fourti—The “buster,” when the new shell can be 
seen. 

Firta—The “soft crab,” which you eat, shell and all. 

Sixto—The “buckram,” when the shell begins to 
harden. 


In: the matter of marketing, the hard 
crab is handled in his 1atural state without 
bother or preparation. He is caught, bar- 
reled and shipped. The crabs caught in 
the stages of shedding are imprisoned in 
floats and held until they reach the well- 


developed “peeler”’ condition or become 
full-fledged soft crabs. Then they are ready 
for use. 


This necessitates hundreds of thousands 
of boats and much paraphernalia, and the 
crabfloats have to be watched like incubat- 
ors. When the soft crabs are shipped they 
are packed in boxes made of thin pine 
boards, with two or three trays. The crabs 
are placed close together vertically, and 
seaweed and ice are sprinkled over each 
layer. From Crisfield alone seven carloads 














of crates go to New York and other North- 
ern markets daily as a special train, running 
on express time. 

_ The most interesting phase of the crab’s 
rise to a permanent engagement on Broad- 
way has come within the past half-dozen 
years. The soft crab and the deviled crab 
are old stories. 

It is true New York and other resorts 
frequented by the spenders have yet tolearn 
the real charm of the soft crab. The idea 
seems to be to give you an imposing display 
for your money. Size rules. The last time 
I ordered a soft crab in New York I felt 
like asking for a crosscut saw. As one who 
has known crabs since the barefoot days, 
believe me, you can never know what a soft 
crab can be until you get a dozen of the 
right size, which must be untouched by 
sauces of a chef or any folderol of fancy 
cooking. The soft crab should be small. 
It is a masterpiece of Nature, without a 
single atom of superfluity, and it requires 
neither dressing nor undressing. 

It is as digestible as a kiss on a moon- 
light night. I have known breakfasts 
when the soft crabs came from the water 
right to the table and made you wonder 
why dyspepsia could possibly be called an 
American achievement. 


The Truth About Deviled Crabs 


There is a mystery as to the origin of the 
name “deviled crab.”” An old captain 
thinks it must have arisen from the inquiry 
as to “what the devil’ there was in it! 
For you surely understand that the shell is 
sometimes the only genuine crab part of it; 
and this shell is used over and over again. 
The real deviled crab is of fresh crabmeat, 
with few if any crumbs. The cheaper it is, 
the more bread is used —and sometimes it is 
hard to find meat. The disposition in city 
restaurants is to cook up a mushy mess that 
defies analysis and mystifies taste. The 
genuine deviled crab should be dry and its 
meat should be in flakes or lumps, but, alas! 
in these high-cost days even the deviled 
crab has lost its character and has become 
the scrap-basket of crab economy! 

Indeed, the deterioration of the deviled 
crab prepares us for the change that has 
come with the most important development 
of the crab as the running mate if not the 
successor of the lobster. Formerly the 
fine, round chunks of crabmeat—that is, 
the meat of the hard crab—were none too 
good for the deviled crab; but the deviled 
crab has been an economic mistake. It 
has been too cheap. In the city where this 
is written you can get deviled crabs as low 
as five cents each—and they are good; but 
we are close to crabs, and this price is possi- 
ble because there is an ample admixture of 
breadcrumbs, and also mainly because 
crabscraps are utilized. 

And this is the great thing that has come 
to pass in the rise of the crab. The insides 
of the hard crab have been differentiated. 
Come with me into a crabhouse. That 
barrel you see going into the steambox 
contains two hundred hard crabs; it will 
remain in the steam forty-five minutes. 
. . « The time is up. Here comes the 
barrel; it is turned over. The crabs are on 
the floor. Now the crabpickers! Notice 
them selecting the large ones; they mean 
more to them. Now they break the shells. 
Observe the three vessels before each picker 
Into one she places the large pieces of 
meat —called the “‘lump,”’ worth from one 
dollar to one dollar and a half a gallon; into 
the second, the “flake,”” worth from sixty 
to eighty cents a gallon; into the third, the 
“claw,” worth fifty cents a gallon. Al! 
that is left is ‘“‘trash,” used to make a fine 
fertilizer and sold for about fifteen dollars 
a ton. 

Now here is where the cook comes in. 
The magician of our times is the cook. We 
hear a lot about frenzied finance and the 
alchemies of money and industry; 
the hundred-per-cent promoter and the 
man who takes a little bar of steel and 
turns out from it a fortune in watchsprings 
are amateurs compared with the cook. 
What the cook has done has been to take 
just about as much crabmeat as we used to 
find in a five-cent deviled crab, put it in the 
chafing dish and make us pay from eighty 
cents to twodollars. I donot complain that 
he makes the spenders of the big cities 
spend for crabs instead of lobsters, but I do 
bemoan the deterioration of my deviled 
crab; for manifestly the lumps and the 
flakes go to the new fancy crab dishes and 
the claws get deviled. 

It is not surprising that the cooks have 
found in the crab a great opportunity. 





but even, 


THE SATURDAY 


A score of treatments and d la’s are scat- 
tered over the modern bill-of-fare. You 
may begin with a crabflake cocktail, follow 
with crab soup, enjoy soft crabs on toast 

select from a dozen different preparations 
and seasonings of crabflakes; and, of 
course, crab salad is delicious. The lobster, 
admirable as it is, does not lend itself to 
sO many uses. To draw a comparison be- 
tween the lobster and the crab might bring 
on another war between the North and the 
South; but it may be said in general terms 
that the crab is counting more on the menu 
today than the lobster ever did. Perhaps 
the lobster will have another inning. New 
England greed exhausted its splendid 
oysters years ago; but New England en- 
terprise is now raising more oysters on the 
old beds. So it may be with the lobster; 
and, furthermore, the lobster is still with us. 

The diversification in the use of crab- 
flakes is making the hard crab—which was 
formerly so cheap—more valuable all the 
time. A million dollars a year would not 
overtake this increase. 

And this means a strain on the yield. 
Until very recently the crabbing was done 
by line and from small boats. Now the 
motor boat is almost universal. This power 
enables the crabber to go farther in his 
day’s work, and thus the area of his opera- 
tions has been greatly extended. We have 
seen the fleet dredging in ocean waters. 
This represents the present extreme de- 
velopment; but all along the coast and in 
its bays and rivers are more than twenty 
thousand craft of smaller size that will be 
after the crabs so soon as the weather per- 


mits. The large dredgeboats sink their 
dredges into the deep bottom ground in 
which the crabs hibernate. The other 


boats will get busy when the crabs move ; 


out for their spring and summer excursions 
into shallow water. 

In former years it never seemed possible 
that the supply of crabs could be affected; 
but it did not seem possible that the buffalo 
of the plains could be killed off, nor did it 
seem possible that the thousands of square 
miles of oysters in Chesapeake Bay could 
ever be exhausted. However, the buffalo 
are gone and the Chesapeake oysters have 
diminished until what was the spoutent in- 
dustry of a state now scarcely pays its 
expenses. The movement for laws to pro- 
tect the crabs is to prevent what has hap- 
pened to the buffalo and the oyster 


When to Catch Your Crab 


Maryland has a navy and Virginia has a 
navy, both maintained to enforce the 
oyster laws. Now it is proposed to use 
these formidable cruisers and their arma- 
ments of one uncertain cannon each 
their respective poopdecks to guard the 
crab. A few years ago the Virginia navy 
went forth to war. The captain thought 
he beheld Maryland crabbers at work in 
Virginia waters. There was real firing. 
One hapless pirate was wounded in the seat 
of his trousers as he was seeking the re- 
cesses of his cabin. The proud navy of old 
Virginia moved to a glorious victory —when 
it was discovered that the party it had been 
firing on was composed of its own people. 
This did much to discourage crab warfare; 
but the feeling is still intense and the price 
of crabs is rising. 

While describing scenes round Oldport, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson wrote: 
“However clumsy the crab may be when 
taken from his own element, he has a free 
and floating motion which is almost grace- 
ful in his own yielding and buoyant home.” 

It may not be kind to tell dwellers in 
cities that they have never known the joy 
of a genuine soft crab—but such is the un- 
happy fact. The real soft crab cannot be 
shipped. The soft crab of commerce has a 
paper shell. Otherwise he would not hold 
together long enough to reach the market 

If you would'know what a soft crab is 
you must come with me to the shore. We 
will watch in the stream; and when we see 
the crab drop his shell, that is the exact mo- 
ment to scoop him up. We have captured 
the channel crab just as he has shed. If he 
is about three or three and a half inches 
long he is the perfect size. No time must 
be lost in getting him to the fire; and when 
he is ready you will count all your labor 
profit, and will say earnestly and truly that 
you never in all your days put into your 
mouth a more delicious morsel! With 
crab epicures, the soft crab must be cap- 
tured on one tide. By the time another 
tide sets in the shell has begun to harden 
and there must be nothing but tenderness 
if you would have perfection. 
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“Thank heavens that bristle didn’t choke me” 
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; Worse yet is to swallow it or get it in the gums. 
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IMPERIAL 
Three Dollar HATS | 


MPERIAL styles are cherished most where Fashion’s 
demands are most exacting. At the sea shore, on 
Fifth Avenue and in the country, Imperial Straws, 








Felts and Derbies lend distinction to well-dressed people. 
‘The Imperial guarantee marks three-dollars as the price 
limit for a hat. It assures satisfaction, or a new hat free. 
Write for the Portfolio of Imperial Styles done in colors. 
SAMUEL MUNDHEIM CO., Makers, 220 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
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Canada 
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12,000 miles without 
a single cent of ex- 





pense and the tires 
still running is one 
driver’ s record, made 
with Kelly-Springfield 
Tires. 12,000 miles is 
an unusual record, but 
**Kelly-Springfields” 
are unusual tires. 

KELLY- SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 


20 Vesey Street, New York 


Branch offices in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Boston, St. Louis, Detroit, Cincinnati, San Francisco, 
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“WHY-NOT” FULLER 


(Continued from Page 12) 


of meetings, not only in the county but in 
Benderton as well, he flamed into a passion 
that was not easily controiled. Merely 

$s a measure of wisdom, Blakeslee said 
something about moderation. 

“Moderation!” the judge bellowed back 
athim. “I'll smash that fellow the way I’d 
kill a snake! No, sir; none of your pink- 
tea campaigns for me when I’m dealing 
with a pickpocket!” 

So at every meeting he read and reread 
the old indictment, until every schoolboy 
in Benderton could recite it word for word. 
His opponent was no longer the “‘Connec “t- 
icut pedler.”” He (was ‘Fuller, the felon,’ 

“the ex-convict,” “the man with the 
striped suit’ and “the self-confessed thief”’! 

“Why has he put off the answer that 
any honest man would have made within 
twenty-four hours after learning of the ac- 
eusation? I'll tell you why. He wants all 
the time he can get to exhibit himself as 
the champion of the people against their 
merciless and bloodthirsty foe, the T., P. & 
H. Railroad Company—the David who 
slew Goliath, brought down to date and 
gone into the cultivator business! When 
his time is up--if he doesn’t skip the town 
first—he'll plead the baby act. He'll tell 
you how young he was in 1885--a mere 
inexperienced boy; and that times were 
deuced hard; and that, anyway, old Bron- 
son was mighty careless with his money. 
He expects you to swallow the yarn at a 
gulp and cheer yourselves hoarse for the 
‘People’s Friend.’ And, fellow citizens, 
while you're listening to his tale of youth, 
poverty and temptation, don’t forget that 
you can hear the same song, better sung, 
any day of the week in your police court. 


| It’s the thieves’ chorus!” 


| regard to their dramatic 


Neither the bitterness of these attacks 
nor the doubts and misgivings they inevi- 
tably aroused among his own followers di- 
verted Fuller one hair's breadth from the 
program he had outlined that night to 
the eager reporters. Nor had he made 
any mistake as to the advertising value of 
the judge’s performance. People came in 
crowds to his meetings; and when they had 
looked him over and discovered neither 
mask nor jimmy they stayed to listen. He 


| reviewed the record of the T., P. & H. Rail- 


road Company since its legal destinies had 
been controlled by J. MceTownly Wollock. 
He had chosen his incidents with some 
values and he 
was fully prepared with names and dates. 

He pictured the company’s acquisition 
of the admirable site now occupied by its 
great repair shop on the outskirts of Ben- 
derton—a transaction “jammed through” 
at a secret midnight session of the County 
Board of Supervisors. On the following 
morning the people learned that the 
grounds, then recently purchased as a site 
for the new county hospital, had been 
transferred to the railroad company upon 
terms that fell little short of a gift. Three 
members of the board shortly removed 
from the county and two were consigned to 
political oblivion at the next election; but 
the company still occupied the land. 

Step by step he followed the trail, paus- 
ing now and then to point out the foot- 


| prints of McTownly Wollock. He, like his 
opponent, resorted to the records of the 


courts. He read to his audiences the testi- 


| mony which proved beyond all moral doubt 


that the company had escaped its legal 
liability for damages in the Bell Avenue 
grade-crossing case by fixing half a dozen 
jurors on the general panel. He illuminated 
the legerdemain by which the railroad 


property had practically escaped taxation 


twice within five years—and so on down 
through fraud, trickery and chicane, to the 
packed convention which, at the company’s 
command, had named the company’s law- 
yer for the office of senator. Through it all, 
as clear as the noonday sun, shone the hand 
and methods of Wollock himself. Would 
the people supinely ratify such a program, 
with such a history behind it, and send its 


| author to the state senate to get higher 


honors and do greater evil? 

In conclusion, in a few brief but trenchant 
sentences, he dealt with the subject which he 
must have known was in everybody's mind. 

“Men of Magruder County: My adver- 
sary has forced upon you a comparison 
which you can by no means evade. It is 
this: To which of two men can you the 
more safely intrust the interests of your 
county in the senate—to the one whose 


brain conceived and whose-will deliberately 


executed the acts which I have just recalled 
to your memories, or to one who, a quarter 
of a century ago, committed a single viola- 
tion of the law and paid the full penalty of 
his misdeed? Is Judge Wollock’s wrong 
any the less wicked by reason of its magni- 
tude and the deliberation of its doing? Are 
you now to disregard years of injury to 
yourselves and to your community because 
your enemy was so crafty as to avoid the 
net of the criminallaw? That, gentlemen, 
is the personal issue as Judge Wollock pre- 
sents it; and your votes on election day 
will make known your answer.” 

In exactly what manner David Fuller 
intended finally to deal with the Con- 
necticut indictment—a question which was 
causing much unexpressed anxiety to his 
committee—will never be accurately known. 
The matter was doubtless clear enough in 
his own mind, but fate or the finesse of 
Judge Wollock’s managers exploded his plan 
beyond all possibility of recognition. The 
battle had resolved itself into a duel be- 
tween these two men. With the judge’s 
staggering attack and Fuller’s defiant and 
aggressive response, there had begun a new 
alignment of the voters by which the Hon 
orable Jackson Whipple had, to all political 
intents and purposes, been eliminated. 

The atmosphere was thick with rumors 
as to what would happen at the final rally 
of Judge Wollock’s forces on the Saturday 
night preceding the election. It had be- 
come known to some that David Fuller 
had been invited to attend that meeting 
and opinions differed as to his acceptance 
of the too ominous courtesy. 

It was on Thursday afternoon that Mr. 
John Brownley, the chairman of Fuller's 
Committee of Five, entered the office of his 
candidate in a state of not wholly sup 
pressed excitement. Fuller was just then 
engaged with a possible customer, and 
Brownley made a miserable pretense of 
reading a newspaper until the field was 
clear. As he took the chair beside the little 
rolltop desk the committeeman’s anxiety 
was too obvious to be ignored. 

“I say, Brownley, you're taking politics 
altogether too seriously. You look fagged. 
I guess I must have been working you 
overtime without knowing it.”’ 

“Oh, I’m all right,’”’ Brownley replied, 
“and I don’t want you to forget that I’m 
for you through thick and thin. And just 
now,”” he added with a dubious smile, “it 
seems to be thick.” 

“What's up, John? 

Suddenly Fuller understood that his 
visitor had something on his mind which he 
was finding difficult to express. 

“Well, you know, of course, that the 
regulars are to have a big meeting at the 
Forrest on Saturday night.” 

“Sure. The secretary of their committee 
sent me an invitation to attend.” 

“So I've just learned; and that—and 
something else—brought me to see you. 
You may have noticed the words ‘and 
others’ at the close of their list of orators?” 

Fuller was becoming interested and 
merely nodded his assent. 

“One of the ‘and others,’” Brownley 
went on, “is Burr McDaniels, Esquire, of 
Chicago. The T., P. & H. is to bring him 
out in a special car. They are trying to 
keep it dark, but I’ve got the exact facts.” 

Brownley, after this announcement, 
gazed at Fuller as if in expectation of 
something that did not happen. 

“Burr McDaniels!”" Dave repeated the 
name as if attempting to dig it up from 
some remote corner of his memory. 

**May I turn the key in your office door 
for five minutes?” Brownley queried, 
already on his feet. 

“Why, of course, if—if it’s worth while.” 

“Dave,” the committeeman announced, 
when he was back in his chair, “in the early 
eighties Burr McDaniels was the prose- 
cuting attorney back in Windham County, 
Connecticut. I’ve got the dates when he 
took office and when he went out.” 

Fuller’s face was serious enough now, but 
he uttered no word. Very abruptly he rose 
and went to the window. For several min- 
utes he stood with his back to his visitor, 
gazing into vacancy; then, with the same 
bruskness, he marched back to his desk. 

“And you think, John, that it would be 
just as wise for me to stay away from that 
meeting?” 

“Yes. It’s a trap and there’s no par- 
ticular reason why you should walk into it. 
You're a better man than Wollock for 
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state senator, and I believe the people will 
say so next Tuesday. Let the railroad gang 
have the W indham County end of the show 
all to themselves.” 

“Oh, that'll never do, Brownley —never 
in the world!” Fuller retorted. “If I 
should side-step this thing on the firing 
line the voters would turn me down, and | 
guess they’d be about right; but I'll tell 
you this: If McDaniels’ recollection of me 
is no clearer than mine is of him the fire- 
works will be slow in going off. Much 
obliged to you for the advance tip all the 
same. It’s rather flattering, by-the-way, 
to have the other fellows ‘special’ a man 
like McDaniels two hundred miles to fight 
a plain, everyday, middle-class Yankee 
like me! I appreciate the compliment and 
I'll take the first chance to let them know.” 

Mr. Brownley spent the next twenty 
minutes in earnest but unavailing efforts to 
shake this resolution. McDaniels was a 
jury lawyer of the hammer-and-anvil vari- 
ety, never quite at home unless in the 
midst of a fight, and skilled in all the tricks 
by which the trained orator sways an audi- 
ence to his will. What chance would a 
plain business man have against this gladi- 
ator? It would be wiser to allow McDan- 
iels to fight the empty air while he, Fuller, 
devoted his energies to fixing the minds 
of the voters upon the real merits of the 
contest; but Fuller laughed and, laying 
his hand affectionately upon his friend’s 
shoulder, asked him how many men he 
knew. who would vote for a coward! He 
must attend the meeting, come what might. 

And he did. On Saturday night, as the 
eyes of the spectators passed from one to 
another of the threescore vice-presidents 
and invited guests who adorned the stage, 
there was many a gasp of amazement as 
they identified David Fuller, placidly oc- 
cupying the end seat upon the second 
row, as complacent and unconcerned as if 
the meeting were all his own. Most of 
those who had heard of Wollock’s invita- 
tion had concluded that Fuller was by iar 
too shrewd a man to deliver himself into 
the hands of his enemy — but there he was! 

Presently the spectators began to notice 
other strange things. Throughout the 
speechmaking there was an ominous ab- 
sence of the usual tirade against Fuller-- 
even Judge Wollock directing his eloquence 
toward a vindication of the railroad history 
and a eulogy of the Republican party. And 
midway of the evening’s proceedings a 
stranger was ushered upon the stage—a 
gentleman whose reception and bearing 
rather more than admitted that he was a 
person of importance. All surmises as to 
his identity were soon set at rest. At the 
conclusion of the speech then under way 
the chairman, in a few carefully chosen 
sentences, introduced Mr. Burr McDan- | 
iels, of the Chicago bar—‘‘a gentleman | 
whose fame as an orator has spread from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico!” 

Mr. McDaniels, square of jaw, ruddy of 
countenance, standing six feet high and 
weighing two hundred pounds—even with- 
out the massive gold chain which arced his 
purple-flowered waistcoat —began by con- 
gratulating the people of Magruder County 
upon their rare good fortune in being able 
to secure, as their senator, a gentleman of 
such sterling integrity and preéminent 
ability as J. McTownly Wollock, Esquire. 
To himself it was incredible that any 
voter should, for one moment, hesitate 
with such a candidate within his reach— 
“even,” he added, “‘even if his candidacy 
were opposed by a man whose life and 
character would bear the light of day!” 

He paused until the implication of his 
words should have found lodgment in the 
minds of his hearers. When he spoke 
again he drove each word home with such 
clearness and force as to permit of no 
mifunderstanding. 

‘In the early eighties, in the town of | 
Woodstock, in Windham County, Connect- 
icut, I became acquainted with David 
Fuller. He was a young man of evil repu- 
tation in the community. He was per- 
sistently and notoriously dishonest. He 
was athief. On the second day of Septem- 
ber in the year 1885, as the prosecuting 
attorney of Windham County, I tried and 
convicted said David Fuller of the crime 
of embezzlement and caused him to be 
committed to the penitentiary. 

“TI knew the said David Fuller for sev- 
eral years after his discharge from the 
penitentiary and until the year 1895, wher 
I moved from Connecticut to Illinois. 1 
have not since seen David Fuller; but I | 
am credibly informed, through friends in | 
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than that before the footlights. 


| phrase—which had 
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Woodstock, that he finally disappeared from 
that locality and was believed to have gone 
West. He was a man of plausible manner, 
but utterly ——” 

At precisely this point in his arraign- 
ment Mr. McDaniels noticed that the lime- 
light was spreading. The attention of his 
audience was being diverted by something 
happening behind him. Glancing round, 
he was confronted by a lank, commonplace | 


individual who, wholly unabashed, was | 


advancing in his exact direction. The 
newcomer paused, gazed delightedly into 
the face of the disconcerted orator 
seemed, indeed, about to express his super- 
fluous joy in a prolonged whistle—and 
extended his hand. 

“IT am David Fuller; and I’m very 
happy, Mr. McDaniels, to renew our 
acquaintance on this public occasion.’ 

There ensued one silent moment loaded 
with all sorts of possibilities. The big audi- 
ence held its breath as one individual. 
McDaniels’ cheeks and temples flushed a 
dull purple. Suddenly, with arm extended 
and finger pointing straight into the 
intruder’s face, he exploded with the truth: 

“Mr. Chairman, this man is an im- 
postor! He is not David Fuller!” 

The words, reaching every ear in the big 
auditorium, ringing with assurance and hot 
with indignation, so captured the senses of 
the excited spectators that for an instant 
they were amazed that their victim neither 
fell nor fled. It was his voice which brought 
them back to the facts. 

“Mr. McDaniels’ charge is correct. I 
am an impostor. Ladies and gentlemen, 
never in my life have I set foot within the 
borders of Windham County, Connecticut. 
I was born and raised in Windham County, 
Vermont. It has been my purpose to ——”’ 

The chairman of the meeting, however, 
had awakened to his neglected duty and 
was pounding upon the speaker’s desk and 
demanding silence. The demoralization 
among those on.the stage was scarcely less 


“This is all out of order!”’ he shouted at 
the top of a not very powerful voice. “It 
has been a great many years since Mr. 
McDaniels last saw the man Fuller, and 
the inevitable result is - 

“Then why not Fuller?” 

In a high-pitched, drawling voice the 
not been heard in 
Benderton since Judge Wollock answered 
it by reading the Connecticut indictment- 
came down from the gallery. It was not a 
respectful voice. It suggested exhausted | 
patience, strongly tinged with contempt; 
and it fell on fruitful ground. It Samuied | 
the nerve center of the overwrought listen- 
ers, and the house “cut loose.” Mr. 





| McDaniels held up one imperious hand and 


| and left no scar. 


| said something important which never 
reached his own ears. He held up both | 
hands and shouted a big, ragged hole | 
through the tumult, which instantly closed 
Then, gasping with be- 
wilderment and boiling with anger, the 
orator from Chicago gave it up. 

Men were on their feet, waving their hats 


| in the air and slapping each other on the 


back; and women, with hands on the 
shoulders of their escorts, were standing on 
chairs and waving their handkerchiefs— 
and wiping their eyes and waving again. 
Judge Wollock and David Fuller, standing 
there on the stage, knew what it meant as 
surely as when, on Wednesday morning at 
their respective breakfast tables, they ran 
their eyes down the tabulated figures on the 
front page of the Star. Magruder County 
was redeemed from political bondage. Both 
men understood this and it was merely their 
forms of expression which differed. 

“I tell you, my dear,” cried the success- 


| ful candidate exultantly, when he had 





| Judge Wollock, having just tumbled his | 


announced the figures, “the Magruder 
County voters are just exactly all right! 
They’re ready and anxious to fight for their 
political liberty at the drop of the hat. All 


they needed was somebody to show them | 


the way.” 
“Yes, Senator,” 


his two lumps of sugar with cream before 
drawing the coffee, ‘‘that was all they 
needed. How very fortunate they were, at 
such a crisis, to have—Mrs,. Cowberry!” 

Then, looking as she felt—very proud, 
indeed—she dropped another lump of 
sugar into his cup. 

At approximately the same moment 


knife and fork into his lap, was shouting 


to Mrs. Wollock—but, after all, what the | 


judge said that morning was no part of the 
Magruder County campaign. 


replied the little black- | 
eyed lady across the table as she flooded | 
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pe ay 
===> 
5 Tons of 


Impurities, Madam! 


That's what we take out of salt every 
day in the plant where Shaker Salt 
is produced. It’s one reason why 
this free-flowing salt is noted for 


That “Pure-Salt” Flavor 


Shaker, by test, is found free of the na- 

tive salt impurities It naturally fc 

that it is the salty salt Tart impurities found 

in many salts make some of them taste 
sharper "’ than Shaker But none ever can 

be more purely salt flavored. 

Ir spreading Shaker on food 
think more salt is being used than would 
be used of common kinds. Be Shaker 
grains are very small and so spread in thin- 
ner layers than big-grained salt But that’s 
a mistake. People are apt to use less Shaker 

Salt (by v rht) than they suppose. 

There « five grains of Shaker to every 
one of common salt And _ there tally 
more real salt in four of these finer grains 
than in the one common grain. 

Please try the salt that 


Always Flows Freely 


GLACE 
Table Salt 


Contains No Starch 


| 
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—No Flour 
Sold only in Shaker 
Packages with 
convenient spout— 


never im bags. 10k 


east of the Rockies 


Diamond Crystal 
Salt Company 
St. Clair, Mich. 

Makers of Diamond 


Crystal Cooking 
Salt—Flaked 
Ask Your Grocer 
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Here’s the daintiest gift you ever laid eyes 


on—a whole week’s supply of Marinello 
Face Powder—Free. Of course, you know 
of Marinello Face Powder, but perhaps you 
have never used it, and so, simply to let yon 
see how delightful it is, we are going to give 
you enough of this exquisite powder to last 
you a whole week Daintily put up ina 
charming useful little Traveler's Case with 
puff and mirror, that usually sells for 50c 

Send us your name, address, one dime and 
3 two-cent stamps, and both the Traveler's 
Case and the Free Marinello Powder come to you 
prepaid. You'll find Marinelloa surprisingly de- 
lightful powder, Write to-day — mention shade. 


MARINELLO CO., Dept. K, CHICAGO, ILL. 














Luscious 
_Mint Flavored 


Creams 








A pure, fresh confec- 
tion that is a delight 
at any time. 





We - e We also 
ae Menefectee 
Sold in tins only, *U-ALde-NO- 


never in bulk. ‘MINT CHEWING GUM- 
A liberal box mailed for 10c, Send Sc for a package 


MANUFACTURING CO. OF < oo 
449 North 12th St., Philadelphia, U. 
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The Magic Chemistry of Grapes 





Tonic—Blood. Building—Energy Yielding 


Qualities preserved in the 


Richness and Purity of —4/rzrr0wr's Grape Juice 


UILDERS of blood—yielders of 
energy—the enemy of dyspepsia— 
the aid to appetite! 


This is what Nature has given us in our little 
friend, the grape —besides making it the most 
luscious and delicious of all fruits. 


Abroad, foreign doctors have long recognized 
the grape an invaluable agent for health. 


No need for you 
to wait until grape 
season arrives. 


You can secure all 
the benefits of this 
wonderful fruit while 
enjoying the pleasant- 
est and most refresh- 
ing of beverages, by 
drinking ARMOUR’S 
GRAPE JUICE. 

Made in the splendid 
Armour plants, situated in the hearts of the famous New 
York and Michigan grape-growing districts, ARMOUR’S 
GRAPE JUICE isthe pure, undiluted essence of the finest 
Concord grapes, pressed the day they are picked. 





No sweetening or diluting of any 
sort. Preservation is entirely by steri- 
lization and air-tight bottling. 


All the health-giving and tonic qualities of the 
fresh fruit are preserved intact. 


And all its original, refreshing deliciousness 
and rich color. Armour’s Grape Juice delights 
both eye and palate —is the great family drink for 
pleasure and health 
combined. 


So great is the favor 
it finds with the public, 
you generally find that 
ARMOUR’S GRAPE 
JUICE is sold by grocers 
and druggists, at foun- 
tains, buffets and clubs. 


Take no substitute; 
call for Armour’s Grape 
Juice, and get what you 
call for. 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Armour’s, we 
will send you a trial dozen pints for $3, express prepaid 


east of Omaha. Address Armour and Company, Dept. 146, 


Chicago. 
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“Leading gasoline trucks of the world” 
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| MAKING A BUSINESS WOMAN 


to use it. 


Proved by 
17 years of 
real service 


You want in a motor-truck: 


1. Proved investment value. 


2. Economical sizes and styles for your work. 


We offer: 


The Armour Fertilizer Works 
write that **the Saurer Truck | 
has caused us no trouble, re- 
pairs have been a negligible | 
quantity. Our truck hasbeen 
in commission, so far, at all 


times that we have wanted 


HTH 


~ 
1. Trucks with longest records of profitable service. 
Complete range of sizes and bodies meeting any 
need properly . 
Capacities: 1, 14, 2, 3, 4,41, 5, 642, 7/2 and 10 tons 
Write for truck data on your line of business Consult our Engineering Department 
freely — write, or cali in person, or inquire through any of our representatives 
International Motor Company 
} General Offices Works 


+ , 

§7th and Broadway New York 

Saics and Service Stations 
Cincinnati uffalo, Baltimore 

Denver, San Francisco 


SSS SaaS 


Allentown Pa; Plainfield N J 


New Vork, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland 
Jersey City 
Los Angeles and other large cities 


Atlanta, St Louis, Kansas City 





















Gives white, penetrating light. 3'/2 inches high, 
weighs (ready for use) 5 ounces. Burns acety- 
lene gas. Can be fastened to cap or belt, carried 
in hand of stood upos table. Will act blow 
out—absolutely safe. No oil or dirt 

For sale by leading Hardware and Sporting 
Goods Dealers— sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
Brass, $1.00; highly polished nickel with 

hanged handles, $1.50. 

Send for Fr oo Utestrated 
Rooklet. Give me and 
address of y« ot, de aler 


JOHN SIMMONS CO. 
35 Franklin St., New York City 


55 Bt. Nicholas Bt. 
Montreal, Can. 


Fancy 
Hat Bands 


New Suitings are full of 
color—soare shirts, ties and 
hosiery. “Blazer” coats 
are coming in again. 

Make your hat match up. 

Get a Wick Fancy Hat 
Band—fasten it on with the 
“little hooks.” 

And be sure it’s a Wick 
Band (with the Wick Label 
attached), if you want the good 
style and the correct colors. 

Good hatters and haberdashers 
can supply you the Wick Bands. 
If yours cannot—write us direct. 
Tell us what colors you want and 
enclose 50 cents for each Band. 


Special Club and Fraternity Bands k 
made to or j 


Wick Narrow Fabric Co. : 


931-937 Market Street Philadelphia 


SoTUuE era 
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ny HOME REF 


It also describes the wonderful aclvantages of the ‘* MONROE 
with each food compartment made of a « 
ware-every corner rounded like above cut. The 
homes and leacing hosp gon be 
with a damp cloth. The 


Lockland, Ohio 


The Home of Wholesome Food 


A Snow- White Solid Porcelain Compartment 


It does away with cracks, joints, crevices, 
corners and other natural hiding places 
for dirt, odors, decaying food and danger- 
ous microbes found in other refrigerators. 


SEND FOR OUR VALUABLE FREE BOOK 
RIGERATION., It tells you how 
10 keep your food sweet and wholesome — how 
to cut down ice bilis— whet te seek and what to avoid in buying any 
refrigerator. Every housewife and home owner should have one. 
The one 
lid piece of unbreakable snow-white porcelain 
one refri, accepted in the best 
anse it can - made germlessly clean by simply wiping out 


Boe MONROE’ it pay for itse ee eS 
tuod waste and {opaire The MO eo ¥ ‘is sid « at factory howe: om SO Sage’ Wee 


= coy toes Pons ** full sa tion 
is.” BERAL REDIT 7 TERMS I Ir DESIRED. 
MONROE REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, Station 9, 





The fair, handsome girl looked down at 
the little man, troubled. 

“But there are only ten machines in 
order,” she said. 

The tall, thin Py again thrust in his 
head. “Ten’ll he said. “We can 
work a uithew at noon and overtime at 
night till we catch up.” Once more he 
hurried away. . 

“Hire fifteen,” said the little man. Still 
paring his nails, he slowly turned and non- 
chalantly sauntered back into the office, 
closing the swaying rickety door after him. 

I was startled by the handsome girl's 
hand on my shoulder. 

“You are a beginner,” she said in a low 
voice. “I will start you at four dollars a 
week, and you will be raised as you improve. 
Will you take it?” 

Her eyes were kind and they distinctly 
said “Don’t take it”; but it was my first 
chance, so I said “ Yes.” 

She seemed surprised, then controlling 
her face into masklike i inexpressiv eness she 
said in a mechanical tone: “Step into the 
cloakroom and hang up your things; then 
wait for me.’ 

I passed through the doorway indicated 
into a narrow dark entry that smelled of 
damp, steamy garments; every few mo- 
ments another girl came in until the room 
was full. The girls were extremely young, 
evidently just out of business college; none 
had ever held a position before. Already 
they were tittering and giggling and I could 
hear an occasional ‘An’ he said.” One girl 
was from Ireland and alone; she was very 
serious and uneasy. 

The handsome young woman joined us 
with the last of the rec ruits and said hur- 
riedly, ‘Come this way.”” We followed her 
into a large room where thirty or forty 
typists were already at work, their machines 
wedged closely side by side, barely allowing 
room for each to pass to her desk. 

As we entered a few looked up and there 
was a barely perceptible slowing down of 
speed. Instantly the thin, red-headed man 
sprang to his feet from a desk at the farther 
side of the room and screamed out: “‘ Keep 
at your work! Do you want to work over- 
time all winter?” The typewriters began 
to click rapidly again and the man dropped 
and disappeared like a punctured ~~ 
The handsome girl, still more hurried a 
harassed and uneasy, began the task of 
assigning each of us to a machine. When 
my turn came and I told her I had learned 
to use just one particular make, she led the 
way down a narrow aisle to the front of the 
office and assigned me to a place at a small, 
rickety pine table. My position was bal- 
| anced between advantage and disadvantage. 


In the Employ of Binks and Bittner 


I was near a window and thus had good 
light to work by, but I was not ten feet 
away from the grouchy thin man with the 
| flying red hair. The handsome girl, who 

was addressed as Miss Krog, looked up and 
called “‘ William” in such a quiet tone that 
I wondered if she would be heard. A 
stunted-appearing boy with a round bullet 
head and thin compressed lips rose from 
kneeling before a cut-case over by my win- 
dow and came to her. I neversawso much 
pent-up silence in a human being as there 
was in that boy. He took her order, given 
in a low tone, and disappeared with the 
swiftness of a rat to the rear of the room 
where the supplies were stored. Presently 
he returned with an armload of packages 
| which he placed on a table. Miss Krog 
opened them and started down the aisle 
| distributing work. When she had gone the 
| rounds she returned to the first girl, and in 


the same quiet way she went again from 
desk to desk explaining the work to each 
of the new girls. Every one smiled as she 
approached, she was so kind and quiet. 
Our task was to get out form letters. 
| The letters were printed, but appeared to 
| have been typewritten. The heading, the 
| closing and one line in the body had been 
omitted; these we were to fill in on the 
typewriter, matching the ink and spacing 
so perfectly as to give the impression that 
= entire thing was a personally dictated 
typewritten letter. The envelopes were 
a see | addressed, and on a slip of paper 
pinned to its flap each one carried a name 
which we were to insert in the body of the 
letter. The line would run similar to this: 
“Mr. Cole, a citizen of your town, writes 
| that he is delighted with our Business 
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(Continued from Page 5) 


Man’s Library”; and then the printed 
section went on to say: “I am sure you are 
equally interested in reading of the newest, 
tried-and-proved-successful methods of the 
leading merchants of today,” and so on. 
It was no simple task always to insert 
the sheet of paper for perfect alignment 
and to strike the keys with just the correct 
degree of force to make the inks match; 
for the printed forms did not run evenly 
some were light and some very dark. We 
had to learn to touch the keys lightly for 
the light forms and heavily for the dark 
ones. Miss Krog tried to make it easier by 
letting us use new ribbons with the heavy 
printing and old ones with the light; but 
even then it was a difficult thing to do, 
and the failures brought frequent outbursts 
from the red-headed man. Every little 
while he would spring to his feet with a sheet 
of paper in his hand and go running down 
the aisle to Miss Krog to show her the work, 
protesting all the time that it “ would never 
do in the world.”” Then she would hunt up 
the girl who had done the filling in, easily 
identified by her initial at the bottom of the 
page, show her her mistake—and charge 
er for the damaged sheet! Another diffi- 
culty arose from the variety in the length 
of names. It was necessary to have the 
spacing correspond with that in the body 
of the letter, and yet when the name “‘ Dew” 
was to be inserted one time and “ Katzen- 
jammer” the next, there had to be elimina- 
tions and additions that required quick 
thinking and ready computing, if time were 
not to be lost. 


My First Noonday Rest 


Every one clicked away at top speed 
every moment. Miss Krog went constantly 
from desk to desk, inspecting the work, 
hurrying the workers, carrying stacks of 
finished letters back to the red-headed man 
to be signed and mailed and giving out new 
work to the girls. In another department 
at the rear—the filing department, I heard 
it called—a dozen young women were busy 
taking down files from shelves and putting 
them back again. They were filing away 
letters with carbon copies attached, ac- 
cording to some definite plan that was 
always going wrong. Twice in the forenoon 
letters were misplaced, valuable letters 
whose loss, I judged from the commotion 
made, would surely wreck the business. In 
each case all the filing clerks, the red-headed 
man, Miss Krog and William clustered 
about the filing department, frantically de- 
manding of one another the elusive sheet 
of paper. 

I very soon learned that the thin, red- 
headed man was Mr. Binks, secretary of 
the company; and that the youngish one 
in shirtsleeves was Bittner, the other 
partner and president. Bittner had disap- 
peared from the scene. The air was stifling, 
and not a window was open; by noon I 
felt suffocated. I was glad when a gong 
announced that it was twelve o'clock. 

“‘A half-hour for lunch,” Miss Krog 
announced. “Be at your desks by twelve- 
thirty.” 

Frowns spread over the faces. Instantly 
there was a cessation of typewriters, and 
tongues took up the buzzing. Most of the 
girls had brought their lunches and now 
formed into groups and began opening 
boxes, baskets and packages. Some of the 
new girls went downstairs and, from a 
wagon standing near by, bought lunches 
put up in crackerboxes; they looked pretty 
good too. I went to a “‘noonday rest” in 
the next block. I had found out about 
these rests for business women during my 
many pilgrimages among the job-seekers. 
The price of food ranged from a penny up; 
and if you were not too full-blooded a 
creature you could eat and feel fairly well 
satisfied for ten cents—nineteen cents gave 
you quite a feast. As I was afraid of being 
late I satisfied myself with coffee and a 
roll, then returned to the office. 

The windows had been opened and the 
air freshened; but now William went 
stolidly about closing them again. Miss 
Krog explained, when I asked her about it, 
that some of the girls were always catching 
cold and losing time with their handker- 
chiefs. For that reason Mr. Binks wouldn't 
allow the windows to be opened during 
working hours. 

The afternoon passed quickly and in a 
terrific rush. Added to the din of hurrying 
typewriters was the voice of Binks, rising 
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us and 
address _ of 
Prices, 50c, 75c, $1.00, 
Everydealerwho  w% 
is not now selling 

the New Torrey - 
Honing Strop 
should write at 

once for our spe 

cial proposition 

Get @ Torrey Razor > 


Dept. A. 
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keep its edge unless it is 
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use it. Anyone, even the 
most inexperienced, can 
keep a\ razor in perfect 
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Torrey Honing 
Strop 


of sttop mak- 


ing and our recent discovery of a 
wonderful ‘sharpening preparation 
have made this possible. The 
New Torrey Honing Strop will 
last a lifetime and never need re- 
If \your dealer cannot 
show you this new $trop, write to 
we will give you the 
a_dealer who can. 


50, $2.00, $2.50 


Our booklet 
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shaving 
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J. R. TORREY & CO. 


Worcester, Mass. 















Cyclists and Motorcyclists : 


your machine. 


where 


200 High Street 





The best way to ensure safety is to have 
your machine fitted with a 


Corbin Coaster Brake 


It means Confidence, Reliability and Control — 
especially in trafic and when coasting. 

If you are riding a bicycle, or intend to purchase 
one, insist on the Corbin Brake. 

Any bicycle repair shop can fit it to the hub of 


For sale by bicycle and hardware dealers every- 
* Send for free catalog describing 
all models 


THE CORBIN SCREW CORPORATION 


Division of The American Hardware Corporation 
Licensed Coaster Brake Manutacturers 


New Britain, Conn. 
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THE SATURDAY 


to an ever higher and higher pitch; he 
was dictating those personal letters that 
could not be answered by forms. He 
seemed to have a great flow of language, 
and dictated in the rapid, oratorical man- 
ner of one to whom words come easily. 
I caught scraps of sentences now and 
then through the racket, and they were 
always rolling, wordy passages. He dic- 
tated to one girl for a ——_ of hours, 
then to another. The first— Miss Hill—a 
breathless creature, almost ran to her type- 
writer in her haste to get at her notes. 
I learned later that there were two reasons 
for this: first, she feared losing a moment 
of time and thus displeasing Mr. Binks, 
and, second, she attempted to carry her 
notes in her head as well as on her book. 
She was a five-dollar-a-week stenographer 


on her first job, but working hard in hopes | 


of a raise. Her occasional blunders in 
transcribing her notes kept this hope ever 
receding on the distant horizon. 

The private office of Bittner & Binks 
was not private save on occasion, and it 
was hardly an office; it was a sort of 
alcove partitioned off from the main room 
by folding doors. Only once did I ever see 
those doors closed. A large, cheap flat-top 
desk stood in the center of the small 
alcove, and one side of this desk belonged 
to Binks, the other to Bittner. The side 
belonging to Binks was littered with letters, 
papers and baskets of correspondence that 
must go out at once; the sun was not 
allowed to set on an unanswered inquiry or 
order, it could set only on “polite”’ letters. 
Bittner’s side of the desk appeared to be a 
block of wood reserved for carving pur- 
poses only; it was chipped and chiseled 
and gouged until it would have been 
impossible to write a letter on its rough 
surface. There were no signs of other 
occupation than that which he found with 
his penknife. A door from the hallway 
opened into this office, so that the partners 
could come and go without passing through 
the workroom. 


The Bookkeeper's Business 


The bookkeeper’s cage was a small, 
rudely constructed affair in the main 
workroom, but adjoining the alcove. Ap 
parently it was so situated that Bittner 
and Binks could keep an eye on the book- 
keeper while the bookkeeper kept an eye on 
the girls. That lady, Miss Sharp, was a 
thin, muddy woman witk a mouth twisted 
to one side and eyes shooting off in the 
other direction amidst wrinkles and lines 
that gave her face a peculiar zigzag appear- 
ance. This effect seemed to have been 
produced by her continual effort to hear 
what was going on behind her between the 


| partners, to balance her books, and at the 


| how fast she clicked. 


same time to let no girl escape who might 
surreptitiously dart out of the room, or 
glance at her mirror, or tear up a spoiled 
sheet of paper. 

Her assistant, a small weird-looking girl, 
frantically made out bills and receipts at a 
typewriter close to Miss Sharp's elbow. 
She had to be close, the cage was so small. 
Every few moments the bookkeeper would 
say: “Isn’t that done yet?” And the little 
assistant’s arms would work faster, going 
up and down like a windmill in a hurricane. 
After every such demand the bookkeeper 
would frown more heavily, tap her foot 
impatiently, then dart a glance through 
the bars of her cage to see if any one was 
wasting a moment of time out there in 
the big room. 

Every one worked at highest steam 
pressure every instant; one couldn't be in 
that atmosphere and not catch the fever. 
By four o’clock I was going it at top speed 
like all the others, making a dozen motions 
where one was needed to insert a sheet of 
pape r, and as many more to get it out again. 
Though I worked rapidly and wrote end- 
less lines and headings and closings, the 
finished work at my elbow didn’t stack up. 
It seemed to be tlie system to remove the 
finished work every ten minutes and add 
new work, so that a girl never felt that she 
was accomplishing very much, no matter 
Only the work yet 
to be done stacked up. It gave a constantly 
losing-ground, treadmill effect to the day's 
routine. You simply clicked and clicked 
and clicked, but nothing came of it save an 
occasional rejected sheet that you must 
pay for. 

The second day was a repetition of the 
first. I became especially interested watch 
ing Mr. Binks. He worked very hard; 
when he wasn’t dictating letters or looking 
over the shoulders of the girls, he was 
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? Sealed Unit’’ ? 


The Feature that has given Pre-eminence to 








Simplex Electric [rons 


The “Sealed Unit”’ is the Electric Heater and Iron 
Bottom sealed together in one solid piece. It generates 
the heat in the bottom on/y.—Actually next to the work 
where it is required. 

The “Sealed Unit’? prevents injury from the air or 
tarring,—the heater—sealed in enamel, cannot move 
under any conditions, therefore will not deteriorate. 

475 Watts — the current consumed 


iron requires to do the same work in the same time and means to the user 
4°45 cents, or , per hour for current. 


ts, Che Sealed Unit insures 
LONG LIFE for the IRON 
LOW COST for the IRONING 


WE MAKE 142 TYPES OF FLATIRONS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


For 16 YEARS the most practical iron made. Only 
three principal parts. None breakable. 
The Bottom — highly px 
The Body 
The Handle 
Rugged substanti 


is less than any other electri 


lished, especially treated 


always retaings ite fine r ke! fintah 


against rust 


alwaye land comfortable to grij 


YOUR DEALER CAN SUPPLY THEM 
SIMPLEX ELECTRIC HEATING co. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


San Francisco 
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Chicago Belleville, Ont. snd used os 
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‘As my old grandmother used to 
say,’ Lean-woven socks make a fat 


darning basket. ”’ 


Once upon a 


wear a ¢hin sock more than a day or two 
before it was full of holes. 


Nowadays, y 


Socks—thin and gauzy—for many months 


without a hole. 


Reason is: 


wear-proofed—toe, heel, sole and ankle— 
by the new Interwoven process. 


Then, 
wrinkle. 


Interwoven Socks ar 
None eold by mail 


the nited States anc 
labeled * 


too, Interwovens fit without a 


high-class haberdashers of practically every city or town in 


* Interwoven. ** 


All fashionable shades. 
25e, 35¢, 50c the pair. 


INTERWOVEN STOCKING CO., New Brunswick, N. J. 


time it was impossible to 


ou can wear Interwoven 


All the wear-points are 


e sold direct from mill to retailer only 
You will find Interwoven Socks at the 


1 in many foreign countries Every pair 
ever sold under any other name. 


All weights. Lisles at 
Pure thread silk at 50c. 




















Revuleable Scarf Rack “7 


for holding tes, scarfs, stocks, etc. Wheel 
revolves on axis, arm swings in socket. A | 
nt and uselul deviee in the dressing | 
Ho vids 24 ties of more, keeps them | 








aw kied, makes mr thon quick and easy 

When dressed with the different colored ties | 
a hes a very attractive appearance 

Rack is well made ard highly finished, metal 
B parts nickel plated. Basily atiachable~small 
space. 


Caretully packed In reat box and sent prepaid 
$1.50 


ve 


on receipt of price 





Money promptly refunded if sot satistactory, 


Specialties Supply Co. 335 A Broadway, New York j 


THEH 


Round. It gives them healthful out-door amuse- 
ment at home—fresh air and exercise that de- 


This machine is strongly bui!t oj eemant hardwood, 


EALTH MERRY-GO-ROUND 
keeps children healthy 


Children never tire of the Health Merry-go- 
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“Bungalows and Other Things” | | 


The Ginest pract 
-* 





al Bungalow Book ever published. Beauti- 

; _ fully illustrated with 
photographsand floor 
plans of houses actu- 
pily built, All Homes 
of Lndividuality. Vai 
uable suggestions for 
the Home builder. 
Price $1 
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AMON A cijustable Shoe Tree; h 
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™S. Ventila shoe; also fits intowal 
sore holding shoerigid tor 
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paid, $1.00 a pair with two wall 






















AS your dealer for Airyknit. 


It’s the coolest, lightest under- 


wearever invented. An Airyknit Union suit of average size 


has over a million open air pores. 


It’s different—it’s better— 


that’s why we paid $50,000 for the Airyknit idea. Made in 
separate and Union garments—for Men and Boys--50c and 
$1.00. Airyknit Booklet on request. 


Utica Knitting Co., Mill 


85, Utica, N. Y. 


| openin 
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mail. All the envelopes he saved | 
carefully, splitting them neatly and filing | 
them away in stacks. 
envelo furnished the paper needed in 
the office for all scribbling pur Also 
he kept the blank pages fro ‘letters 
of inquiry and filed them for the same 
purpose; there was no other blank paper 
in the house. All Miss Krog’s notations, 
all Binks’ scrawled ideas went down on 
these miscellaneous scraps. There were no 
waste baskets save one by Bittner’s side of 
the desk, and there was no waste. If a girl 
tore a sheet of paper she must turn it in 
to Miss Sharp and pay for it. 

Late in the afternoon a carbon paper 
salesman called; he was shown to Mr. 
Binks’ desk. Mr. Binks smiled most 
affably. 

“‘I’m too busy to talk to you today,” he 
said, ‘‘but leave us some samples; I'll be 
glad to try your paper.” 

When the salesman had gone Binks 
smiled to himself very contentedly, and 
pulling open a drawer laid away the sam- 
ples. He never bought any carbon paper, 
but got along on samples. 

It was after five o’clock when some- 
thing went wrong with my old second-hand 
machine. Miss Krog took my place and 
attempted to fix it. Idly waiting in the 
aisle, I picked up one of the sheets I had 
been filling in all day and began to read it. 
As I read on down the page the sweeping 
assertions and exaggerated language amused 
me. I may have smiled, and when I came 
to this sentence, forgetting where I was, 
I laughed outright: 

“The very enormity of our business 
would astound you. 

“What is it?” 

Bittner had come in on his rubber heels 
and now stood at my elbow. I looked at 
him, and his shrewd small black eyes were 
fairly gimleting me. I made my face as 
sober as I could, for I was frightened. My 
eyes darted to Binks, who from his desk 
had evidently seen my amused expression 
and was now glaring at me. 

“You are candid,” I said at last, from 
the necessity of saying something. 

Bittner snatched the letter out of my 
hand: “‘What’s wrong?” he demanded, 
scowling and running through the letter. 


oar 


an enormity is something atrocious.” 
When Silence is Golden 


Binks crushed down in his chair; Bitt- 
ner’s face slowly reddened, then grew pur- 
ple and his neck swelled. His eyes became 
two sharp pinpoints of light. 

*“Come to the office,” he demanded in a 
brutal voice. 

I followed him to the common desk of the 
two partners. 

He flung the paper down under Binks’ 
eyes. 

“Nice thing, that, to send out to the 
trade!” he spit out. Then his jaw set in 
a quick snap. ‘“‘ Miss Krog!” he yelled. 

She left my typewriter and came to the 
desk, quivering with uneasiness. 

How many of these letters were run 
off?” 

“‘One hundred thousand.” 

“Two hundred dollars gone to the dogs! 
Don’t mail any more of today’s work; 
stop the girls!”” Miss Krog started on the 
rounds, taking up the letters. “You're 
a nice one!” Bittner went on with a sneer, 
sitting down and wabbling his head from 
side to side as he eyed his partner. Binks 
was white with rage—evidently the mis- 
take was his own—but there was some- 
thing else in his face, an anger that went 
beyond the annoyance and money loss, 
a look that betrayed a hatred intense and 
deep-seated. 

I would have given anything to have my 
words back. I suddenly thought of Wil- 
liam—William the Silent, I had already 
dubbed him —and envied him his controlled 
tongue. Perhaps the trade would never 
have noticed the word. 

—"! began, meaning to say this. 

“You may go!” shouted Binks, his lip 
trembling and his eyes burning. 

I turned from the desk, unable to speak, 
and found my way to the cloakroom. Two 
days’ employment and dismissed! In the 
awful agony of the moment I remembered 
that I had that morning paid eight of my 
last ten dollars to the landlady, reserving 
but two to carry me through till payday. 

Editor's Note—This is the first of four articles 
by Anne Shannon Monroe, relating the experi- 
ences of a woman in the business world. The 
second article will appear in an early issue. 
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ERE’S the greatest im- 
provement in motorcycle 
construction—the Threm Tawvo- 
speed Hub, Turn of crank starts motor. 
A slight pressure on the low-gear pedal 
and you’ re off, steadilyasanauto, Another 
pressure, and you are on high gear. Every 
variation of speed at your command. You 
can stop in congested traffic, in deep sand, 
or in the middle of steepest hills and 
restart without dismounting or pedaling. 


The first tested and proven 


Two-speed Motorcycle 


Nine years of grueling road service has proved 
the success of the Thiem Two-speed Hub. In 
use on 90% of European motorcycles for 
years. No other American machine has it. 
This advantage with many other exclusive 


features put the Thiem years in the lead 
Duplex Three-way Carburetor permits 25°; 
saving of gasoline—handle bar control en- 


ables you to keep your hands on handle bar 
at all times— patented Cushion Spring Seat 
and Forksabsorb all jars and shocks. The most 
noiseless, most comfortable and cleanest of 
Motorcycles. Let us prove the truth of these 
Strong statements. 


Write for Catalog 


which describes many ex- We have some open 

clusive improvements. . _ - 

Prices $145 to $235, 25% fy t¢ttitory and an ex 
ceptionally strong 


lower than others. 
proposition fora feu 


JOERNS -THIEM 
MOTOR CO. high-class men to act 
356 Cedar St., ST. PAUL as our Sales Repre- 
sentatives, 













Have Your Own Private 
STEEL GARAGE 


Protect Your Car From 29250 





Have your own Garage. Make sure no one is using your 
car without your knowledge. Save $25 to $35 monthly 
garagecharge. Save$S0to$100cost of building by ordering 


Edwards Fireproof Steel Garage 


Shipped complete, f. o. b. Cincinnati, on receipt of $92.50 
Blue prints and simple directions come with shipment 
Sizes come 10 feet wide; 14, 16, 18 or 20 feet long, 10 feet 


high Ample room for largest car and al! equipment 
Fireproof, weatherproof, indestructibk Locks most se 
curely An artistic structure any owner will be proud of 


Booklet, with full description and illustration, sent on 
request 


THE EDWARDS MFG. CO., 740-780 Eggleston Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 















SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE 
Quickest and easiest polish for Brass, 
Silver, Nickel, Gold. It’sin the Cloth 
can't spill—always ready for use. Sam- 
ple Cloth Free «> Full Size Blitz Cloth, 25« 
at stores or by .:ail, 121 Green St 


Auburn Specialties Co. Auburn, N.Y. 


MARVEL SOLDER 


INSTANTLY MENDS ALL LEAKS 


in all kinds of household utensils—enameled, JJ 
tin, fron, copper, brass, etc. Selders Hua. DB 
‘eat. Just squeeze from tubeand spread Y 
over hole or crack with fingers. 
it makes solid, smooth surtace. 
machinery. Fine for motorists. 


Patches all 
Send 10¢ for trial a 


Wg AGENT. 


1937 Broadway, Dept. 9, Newton QUICK SALES ‘Bic PROFITS 








Hardening. 





SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure and writing of the Short Story taught by 
J. Berg & ter, L sM 





250-page catalogue free Write toda 
THE HOME Gekeenesncs SCHOOL 
Dr. Esenwein 69 Myrick . Springfield, Mass 
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Modern Equipment for Office Buildings, and 


Dependable Labor-Saving Appliances For 
Offices Are Driven By Westinghouse Motors 


HE alert business man will gladly 

pay a higher rental for an office in a 
building that gives him a superior class 
of service. 


Perfect elevator service, cleaning service, fire service, ven- 
tilating and heating service, come with the best electric motor yet 
designed for each of these purposes — the Westinghouse Motor. 

You seldom see the “not running” sign on elevators run by 
Westinghouse Motors. Architects and engineers who have 
had experience with them recommend Westinghouse Elevator 
Motors because of their efficiency, ruggedness, and dependable 
service under all conditions. 

The vacuum cleaning system must be thorough for health’s 
sake. The one dependable motor for heavy vacuum cleaning 
is generally recognized by manufacturers as being the Westing- 
house Motor. 

The most efficient fire pump in the world is helpless without 
an effective motor. Manufacturers are taking no chance when 
they make Westinghouse Motors their standard equipment. 

Fresh air service is most important to the office worker. 
The blowers and ventilating fans run by Westinghouse Motors 
do their work day in and day out with no attention beyond 
lubrication and occasional inspection. 

See that your electrically operated equipment is run by 
Westinghouse Motors. 

And when you buy Adding Machines, Dictaphones, 
Duplicating Machines, Envelope clink Erasing Outfits, Mailing 
Machines, and other motor-driven appliances—remember the 
best on the market are run by Westinghouse Motors. 

Who make them? Write us and we will send you a list. 


Address Motor Dept. P, East Pittsburgh. 
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Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


Sales Offices in 45 American Cities Pittsburgh Representatives All Over the World 
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Look at these eight men 


@ Each man is in a different position and yet you will notice 
that the sliding backs of their Shirley President Suspenders have 
adjusted to take the strain from the shoulders and buttons— 
that’s why they are so comfortable. There is no strain on the 
elastic webbing —that’s why the rubber lives so long. 


The idea of making suspenders with flex- 
ible instead of rigid backs was the result 
of a perfectly natural and reasonable 
demand for a more comfortable trouser 
support. Shirley Presidents are the only 


@ Wear a pair of Shirley President 
are not convinced that they are the best and most comfortable suspenders 
you ever wore, we will buy them back from you at the full price you paid, 
no matter where or from whom you bought them. 


Shirley Presidents for dress and business wear are 
made of 1% inch and 1% inch lisle elastic webbing, 
in dainty stripes, fancy weaves or plain colors, For 
ordinary wear we make a medium weight 1% inch 
webbing in very attractive patterns. Both weights 
can be had in extra lengths. 


TO THE LADIES. You will never be asked to sew 
on suspender buttons if your fathers, brothers and 
husbands wear Shirley Presidents. 


practical flexible back suspender. They 
have grown rapidly in favor each year for 
no other reason than that they make good. 
Advertising did part of the work but man 
to man recommendations have done most. 


Suspenders for a month and if you 


TO-DEALERS. Every live merchant sells Shirley 
President Suspenders and many constantly keep them 
on display, thereby reaping the benefit of our adver- 
tising by letting The Saturday Evening Post read- 
ers know that their store is the place to buy Presidents. 
Our latest window card, 14x22 inches, will be sent, 
if asked for on your business stationery. 


Signed Guarantee on every pair. Read 
it. Price 50 cents everywhere. 











Guarantees framed to protect the user and 
not to favor the manufacturer, go with 


PENNSYLVANIA 
VACUUM CUP TIRES 


Every tire carries a definite printed guarantee of 4000 miles actual service, and the 
most liberal car weights for the various sized tires are specified. 

Vacuum Cup Tires are also guaranteed not to skid on wet or greasy pavements. 

If, after reasonable trial, you do not find them absolutely preventive of such skidding return 
your set of Vacuum Cup Tires at the full purchase price. 


The Vacuum Cup Tread, because it is the deepest and heaviest, and because it does not | | 


“heat up” and lose its life, is the longest wearing tread yet designed for dry weather 
travel. Avnd the absolute non-skid safeguard is always there in case of wet. 
If you do not know the nearest dealer write us for his address. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO., JEANNETTE, PA. 


Reorganized February 1, 1910. 


Prrrsevurcn: SOS Liberty Kansas Crry, Mo.: 514 East 15th St. 1837 Euc aid Ave. 


Ave Qesves.ame, Onto 
Eighth Se $ 


MiInnearotis: 34 S« Derrorr; 254 Jefferson Ave ‘ AGO 10 04 Michigan Av 
‘Seek ani b Rubber Co. of New York Pennsylvania Rubber C alifornia 
New You Crry: 1700 Broadway San Francisco: 512-514 Mission St Reni Ae 930 So. Main St 


An Independent Company ‘ou an Independent Selling Policy 


















GARTERS 


NM Metal 
Can Touch Tou _ 





Tailored tg Fit the Leg 
Trim Ankles ana 
Perfect Comfort 


Name on every Garter 


A. STEIN 
CHICAGO, 


& co. MAKERS 
NEW YORK ~ U.S.A 


25% 

















Smoke Talk N8 ¥ 








When 11 A.M. 
Feels like 11 PM. 


Strong, oily cigars knock 
all that glorious early 
morning exuberance out 
of a man. Confine your 
morning smoking to cigars 
of mild Havana and do- 
mestic blend and you will 
have more ginger for the 
day’s work. 
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‘ 
MILD 10c CIGAR 


Made by STRAITON & STORM, New York, 
since 1857 


VVY eVeyiia Dele (eg 








Strength and 
beauty combined 


Doubly reinforced where 
they go through the eye- 
lets—the straining point. 
Wide flowing ends that tie 
into neat, 


: M. 
Patented May 7, 1907 


Oxford Laces 


Retain their lustre because 
they are all pure silk. And 
every pair is 


guaranteed 3 months 


\ Sold only in sealed t 
4 


handsome bows. 


t all shoe 


ook le 


Hatachond Shee LasoCo..,  DewtA, | Reading. Pa. 


price if your dealer hasn't them. Write fort 








Chairs & Tricycles \ 


For Invadids and Cripples 









| has committed a crime. 


THE SATURDAY 


SCIENCE AND THE 
FORGER 


(Continued from Page 9) 


examination would disclose whether or not 
the writing had been made after the paper 


| had been folded. 


Men who have studied this subject point 
out that the fold necessarily makes a crease 
in the paper; and if one undertakes to write 
over a fold the pen skips the crease or 


makes a wide track on a ridge, and the ink | 


spreads where the surface has been broken 
by the folding. The thing is as clear under 
a glass as the track of a plow over a field 
where it crosses a little ditch or any other 
inequality in the surface of the ground 
except that, unlike the point of the plow, the 
point of the pen leaves a staining fluid. 
Illustrations are given of a case where 


one removed a sheet from an autograph | 


album and wrote a note for a large sum of 
money above the signature, the folds in the 
paper showing conclusively that the signa- 
ture had been written before the sheet was 
folded and the writing above it afterward 

a mathematical demonstration of the fact 
that the instrument was a forgery. 

This feature of the subject is of special 
importance in examining codicils added to 
wills, additions to contracts, and the like, 
where these additions are said to have been 
made at the time of the original writing. 

There is another danger attending the 
alteration of any written paper: If the 
alteration is made in precisely the same ink 
as that of the original writing still the forger 
is not safe, because those acquainted with 
the chemical composition of inks are able 
to tell how long the ink has been on the 
paper, and the difference in appearance of 
the words will indicate the change. 

If the change is made with an ink of a 
different chemical composition, then the 
chemist by applying his reagents will be 
able conclusively to show that the inks 


| are not the same, and that therefore the 


writings were not made at the same sitting. 


Identifying Anonymous Letters 


There are a number of different sorts of 
inks that appear alike to the eye, but that 
are conspicuously different when chem- 
ically tested. Thus it may happen that the 
man who has a writing in black ink and 





purchases a black ink with which to change | 


it thereby sets upon the paper the conclu- 
sive, irrefutable evidenve of the fact that he 
It is hardly ever 
possible for a forger to be certain that he 
has the ink with which the original writing 


| was made, and he takes the desperate 


chance of preparing the evidence for his 
own conviction when he alters a written 
instrument. One has seen the figures or 
letters in a changed writing, when chem- 
ically tested, stand out in two or three bril- 
liant colors, showing how they had been 
touched with different inks by one who 
ignorantly believed his crime was concealed. 

The anonymous letter has given the pos- 
tal authorities a great deal of trouble. It is 
a crime to write an anonymous letter, for 
which one may be punished in the courts 
of the United States. Those who have 
studied the mental characteristics of the 
writers of such letters point out that the 
thing is often a sort of mania, and that such 
letters, when scattered about a community, 
can usually be traced to a common source. 
Not infrequently the writer of such a letter 
is one who claims to have received them. 
It is a foolish and dangerous practice. 

It is exceedingly difficult to disguise one’s 


| handwriting; and even if that were accom- 


plished the writer's habits of punctuation, 
of paragraphing, of leaving margins and all 
the other mechanical aspects of his compo- 
sition will usually remain. He will hardly 


| be able effectually to disguise his standard 


of education and culture. 
If one takes the letters in an anonymous 
writing and the letters in a writing by the 


| person suspected, and assembles all the let- 
| ters of the alphabet contained in these two 


documents in columns parallel with each 
other, he will be able to see very quickly the 
points of resemblance or difference. This 
method was effectually followed in the case 
of Everett versus Wilkinson, in New Jersey, 
where there were a number of anonymous 
letters in question. It is fairly easy to tell 
whether the writer is a man or woman, both 


| by the writing and the composition. 


Nor does it avail to write such letters 
with a typewriter. Every make of type- 


| writer has its own peculiar form of letters; 
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| The ae Car | 


Product of Eighteen Years of Automobile Building 


has character. These same qualities which constitute Haynes character are i 
f lin a few other tor cars, Butin we other car selling at Haynes price 1] 
Mark that point clear } 


stor car char 
s wit) 
acar, no 
mu character and economy. 


Haynes Model 21, 5-passenger touring car, illustrated above, is a 
handsome, roomy car, 40 h. p., 4'2 x 52 motor, 120 inch wheel base, 
36 x 4 inch tires, demountable rims, and very complete equipment. 
Price $2100, f. o. b. Kokomo. 
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Last Longer — 
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Tire Fluid 
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Tire Repairers 
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Our Factory Price 












$ 75 \ or this chair 
= mu pocket the 
bigsaving. Solid 

qurer saved oak raftsman 
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leather — , 

Height 37% is 

Width 1 ‘ 
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BROOKS MFO ©O 

6005 Rust Ave 
Mich 
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Chair No, I 1 























HY tire yourself pulling a boat 
Why perspire, get over-heated and 
all tired out, when a few cents’ worth oi 


gasoline and an 
vit NRUDE 


will quit kly and easily propel your boa i 
day? The“Evinrude’™ Detachable Rowboa 
Motor can be attached to any rowboat 
a minute. Aturn of the wheel and y 
row boat is a motorboat 
WEIGHS BUT 50 POUNDS. WILL PRO 
PEL A BOAT UP TO 8 MILES AN HOUR 
ot 
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simple a child can r 
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Send for 24 page book 
let illustrated in colors 
New York Salesrox 
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The Watch-Like Precision of 
The Oliver Typewriter 


There is something approaching the 
marvelous in the accuracy and precision 
that characterize the movements of The 
Oliver Typewriter. All parts work in per- 
fect unison, with an action as smooth as 
oil. This smooth precision, this respon- 
siveness to the touch, is the result of infinite 
care, multiplied safeguards and an almost 
fanatic zeal on the part of its makers. 





or indicators on Oliver Typewriters within the last 
five years. This serves to illustrate how each man 
becomes an expert in his line 


The Starting Point of 
Oliver Accuracy 


on the metal base 
the drilling of a tiny 
the pivotal point from which the subsequent 


The Oliver Typewriter Works are equipped with 
wonderful automatic machines which perform a 
multitude of delicate operations with most 
astounding precision. 


The first 
of The Oliver Type writer is 
hol 


operation performed 


millings and drillings are measured. Thus the 

foundation of every typewriter is absolutely . 

foandas Oliver Steel and Bronze 
Each separate part that enters into the construc We know of no factory in the world where the 


makers go to such extremes to insure perfection of 

product. We buy the virgin metal without regard 
to cost, and its quality is insured by the most 
thorough and accurate analyses and tests in our 
Chemical and Physical Laboratories. Our specifi 
cations for raw materials are extremely exacting 
We could easily save at least 20% of the cost of 
production by relaxing our rigid standards 


tion of The Oliver Type writer is an absolute dupli 


of all other sin art 


OLIVER 


Typewriter 
The Standard Visible Writer 


ywn to the smallest 


ate ilar p 


hardness that a file 
wearing surface. 


tempered to such extreme 


makes no impression upon the 


And the Oliver Bronze bearings in which they 


tested play give utmost wear-resistance. 


Every part di crew is 


and re-tested at every stage ol its manulacture 

Tested by delicate instruments of precision * 
which detect a variation of a ten-thousandth part Why The Oliver Costs 
of an inch. The inspection system is interlocking 


Only $100 


we can sell The Oliver 


lar part before passing it 
The man who receives it, 


Each man tests a particu 
on for the next operation 


The 


only reason why 





tests the work of the preceding man before he by a writer at the price of other standard machines 
accepts It s because it is built in immense quantities. Its 
As the various parts are assembled, these rigid te a its durability, its versatility, its sim 


action, form 
no other 


ts continue Thus the completed machine has _ plicity, its agreeable touch and easy 
run the gamut of over a thousand tests. a combination of advantages which 
$100.00 typewriter offers. 


Our “17-Cents-a-Day” Purchase Plan is still in 
force. If interested, ask for details. 


We are opening new Local Agencies constantly. 
Aquieatens from qualified men will receive care- 
u 


Factory Force of Experts 


The great Oliver Typewriter Works are located 
in the beautiful city of Woodstock, in the garden 


spot of Illinois, amid picturesque surroundings ettention. 

tiere in a light, airy. sanitary plant which _ 

tate Factory Inspeetion Bureau holds up as Copies of our latest catalog and special literature 
model, a great army of well-paid, highly-skille« on the new Oliver Printype Typewriter, mailed 


anywhere on request. Write for the name of near 
est local agent and secure a free demonstration of 
our newest Model No. 5 with its beautiful Printype 
and many time-saving innovations. Address 


workmen build the world § masterpiece typewriter. 
Each feeis a personal pride and an individual re 
ponsibility in giving his best efforts. One man 
has individually placed nearly 350,000 “ pointers” 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO., 883 Oliver Typewriter Bidg., Chicago 











ms by name — Please ask your 
dealer for your choice— either 


PAD or CORD 


Boston 
Garter 


The Boston Garter is made in these two 
styles shown here, “The quality—the care with which 
it is made —the correct shape —careful stitching — 
the moulded rubber button and rustless trimmings 
mean more expense to us but no added cost to you. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


OR BY MAIL 
Either style—Lisle 25 cents. Silk 50 cents. 
Every Pair Guaranteed 


George Frost Company, Makers, Boston 
v Also makers of the famous Vite Hose Supporter for women and children. SY 
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and these letters, as the machine is used, 
acquire certain peculiarities and defects in 
their type and alignment which give them 
an individuality almost as well established 
as that of handwriting. In a number of 
cases such writings have been traced to the 
machine on which they were written. 

The fact is, a careful, intelligent exam- 
ination of a 
fail to show whether it is forged or au- 
thentic. Such papers are often charged 
with the greatest importance, the lives and 


| liberties of persons and enormous estates 


| treated with a staining fluid, 
The working parts of The Oliver Typewriter are | 





frequently depending upon the authen- 
ticity of writings. Such a paper, then, 
ought to be carefully examined microscop- 
ically and submitted to a minute, orderly 
and analytical scrutiny. It ought not to 
be left to the opinions of a banker’s clerk. 
The opinion of some good examiner of 
questioned documents should be taken. 


Waat a Forger Has to Know 


It must be remembered, however, that 
only in recent years has this subject been 
given the same careful and scientific study 
that men have given to other departments 
of human knowledge. Carefully prepared 
works are now to be had on this subject. 
The study of disputed writings has been 
made upon a scientific basis; so that papers 
which appear to be without suspicion, upon 
a proper and careful examination are shown 
to bristle with evidences of forgery. 

Take, for instance, the Davis will case, 
tried in Montana, in which an estate of ten 
millions was involved. Casually this will 
appeared to contain nothing peculiar; but, 
after it was submitted to a careful, intelli- 
gent examination, it was shown that the 
signature of one witness was written in a 
different ink; that the paper had been 
had been 
ironed and then written over; that the fold 
on the date did not coincide with the other 
folds in the paper; that it had been rubbed 
with a wet woolen rag—portions of shoddy 
from the rag were found; that pinholes had 
been systematically punched in it; that 
scallops on the edges had been pinched in 
the paper; that the signature was a tracing 
because of its want of shading emphasis, 
the sameness manifested in the pen pres- 
sure, the frequent pauses made by the 
writer when inking over the leadpencil 
lines of the tracing and the presence of 
these lines where not covered with ink. 

In attempting to manufacture old docu- 
ments like this one, the forger continually 
incurs difficulties he is not apt to appreci- 
ate. For instance, the handwriting of men 
changes. Age, education, vocation and 
the development or retrogression of the 
individual are all indicated in his hand- 
writing. Therefore the writing of an indi- 
vidual at a certain period may essentially 
differ from his writing at another period, 
and his physical and mental conditions 
affect his handwriting. To produce a writ- 
ing of a certain date one must know not 
only the appearance of the writing of the 
person at that date but his very mental and 
physical conditions at the hour that he was 
supposed to seat himself at the writing 
table. And, in addition, the pens, the ink, 
the papers, and so on, available to this 
person must be known. 

Again, 
commonly used among the people have 
essentially changed at different periods. 
The methods of making capital letters, and 


| especially the forms of figures used in writ- 


ing, have changed; so that the forger who 
undertakes to produce a document of a cer- 


tain date is required to have knowledge of | 


the history of all the changes in the styles, 
forms, structures of letters, figures, papers 
and methods of composition that are 
available only to the profoundest students. 
Men who are today making a scientific 
study of disputed writings and endeavor- 
ing to formulate reliable, analytical meth- 
ods of investigation, and to assemble all the 
knowledge of modern science to their aid, 
are engaged in a labor of muchi benefit to the 
people. Vast losses are sustained in this 
country on account of forgeries and great 
temptation is held out to weak persons. 
Those who point out the innumerable dan- 
gers of such undertakings and who help to 
make the detection of forgery an exact sci- 
entific possibility are entitled to com- 
mendation. Every time the outposts of 
human knowledge are advanced the terri- 
tory of criminal enterprises is contracted. 
Note — The author is indebted to Ames on For- 
gery, Frazer on the Study of Documents, Hagan 
on Disputed Handwritings, Osborn on Questioned 
Documents, and other similar authorities. 


questioned writing will hardly | 


the styles of writing taught or | 
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_ Every household 
’ needs a few tools 


Start 

+ with a saw, 
hatchet, 
small plane, 


one or two 
) chisels and 
/ a good oil- 

stone, 





PIKE SHARPENING 
STONES 


The only line that includes every 
sharpening substance— natural or 
artificial each the best for some 
sharpening purpose. 
The sharpening stone best 
&) = for all-around use in shop or home is 
™ the PIKE INDIA Oilstone—made 
f of the only substance in existence 
that rapidly cuts the hardest tool 
steel, yet holds its sha pe almost indef- 
initely without grooving. More than 
that, if kept properly oiled, the PIKE 
INDIA positively will not glaze. 
i ) § 
Made of Alundum, wonderful 

M4 artificial crystals produced by the immeasur 
able heat of great electric furnaces 

Pike India Combination Bench 
Stone, one side coarse, the other fine. Size, 7 x 
2x1, price, $1.00; mounted in hard wood, $1.25 
Pike India Kantbreak Knife 
eded in every home, hotel and 
3S¢ 


ade § Suse. 


Sharpener, ne 
butcher shop, 


r Pike abrasives 
Washita and Pike 


Among the othe 
e Arkansas, Pike 
i Stones 
Sold at hardware and tool stores everywhere, 
w sent direct 


A Pike Stone Given Away 

Let us mail you a Pike IndiaVe 
Pocket St« ne for pocks t knive 

Merely send your dealer's name and 4 cent 
will ond 
complete 
put a goor 
, and how to select 
Write us today 


PIKE MANUFACTURING CO. 
103 Main Street PIKE, N. H. 


Len ee SD 





use, etc 





» cover mahing With this we 

How to Sharpen the most 
booklet ever written on how to 
edge on knives, tools, et« 
and care for oilstones 
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“The Sport Alluring” 
Men pie Women 


Fascinating, Safe, Healthful. Second 
only to Base Ball as a national sport. 
A large picture of the above scene (17’’x 12’’), 
in 8 colors, for framing, sent on receipt of 14c 
in stamps. Ask for Free Booklet No. 214, “The 
Sport Alluring,"’ profusely illustrated with pic- 
tures of royalty and celebrated Americans 
Trap-shooting, and “Hints to Beginners.” 


DUPONT POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. 
Pioneer Powder Makers of America 
en 














LINEN STYLE AND FIT without its bother and 


bas yp ory pos de leaner and wear lar = > ¥! — —_ 


Se; Cults, 5c. Bo 


+o ty amen Established 1883 725 Broadway, NY. 








SALESMEN WANTED 
New office specialty. Sells for cash. As indispen- 
sable as a typewriter 
apply. Sales Manager, 





First class salesmen only need 
Box 14, Newton, Iowa, 
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Riding in a Cole at any speed is to be compared to 
the sort of motion found in a pleasant sail ona perfect 
yacht in a smooth sea. 


You do not have to crank your Cole to start it. It 
has a self-starter that works. There are self-starters and 
self-starters. The Cole gives you the best, one you 
may rely upon. 

All of this comes from our belief that people buy 
automobiles to use. They want service from them. 

Now, there is one point about an automobile which is 
the first one you usually take into consideration. That is 
appearance. 

As to that, the Cole stands for itself. No car has more 
beautiful lines, more artisti¢ design. This year’s Cole body 
Is next season’s design for many others. 

All exposed parts are either nickeled or black enameled; 
the upholstering 1s extra-thick: Our chief thought in design, 
trimming and finish, is the comfort of the user and the pride 
he will have in the appearance of his car. 








Choice of 
American 


Womanhood 


There are ten million dollars of invested capital 
which say that in every part the Cole is perfect and 
that it must meet your demands upon it. Double 
guarantees cover the entire car. 

For equipment: The Cole has the self-starter, dynamo 
electric lights, demountable rims, extra rim, tire holders, horn, 
jack, full tool kit, foot and robe rails, tool and battery boxes. 

The Cole selling organization is not a mere collection of 
agencies, it is a service organization extending from coast to 
coast. Its facilities are always on call for you. ‘The Cole is sold 
by men who want to sell it. ‘They are men who know automo- 
biles and know what the user demands. They sell the Cole be- 
cause pleased customers make more customers for them, and 
because handling the Cole is attractive, pleasant, profitable work. 

Before you select your car, allow a Cole representative to 
demonstrate the Cole to you and to show you without con 
fusing technicalities, but with exact scientific and mechanical 
knowledge that every detail and every part is there for a serv 
ice purpose, and that our proven policy is to keep on satis 
fying you with your purchase after you have bought a Cole. 
Write us, if you do not know the Cole station nearest you. 


Cole Motor Car Company 


Chas. P. Henderson, General Sales Manager 


Indianapolis, Ind., U.S.A. 
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(PAJAMAS. and NIGHT SHIRTS 


COE 2. $3 Oe, 
AKE pnde in your bedtime appearance. 




















Pm 


Don't be 


content with the clumsy, doesn’t-fit-anywhere kind of 


nightwear. 


Get the Faultless kind, which is sightly as well 


as comfortable—at once the most stylish and sleepful night- 


wear made. 


Faultless Night Shirts and Pajamas cost no more than the common kinds, 


but they look, feel and wear much beiter. 


Thirty-one years of experi- 


ence is back of them, and each is made to sustain a national reputation for 


superiority; At the best 


E. Rosenrecp & Co. Dept. S, BALTIMORE,MD.,U.8. A. 


stores everywhere, in 
deswable fabrics, and always bear this label : 


__ SINCE 1068 


Makers of the remarkable Faultless Patent Nek-Gard Shirts 


2, 
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Summer 
Spending Money 


If you haven't all you need, we 
can supply you. We are estab- 
lishing subscription agencies for 
The Country Gentleman, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The 
Saturday Evening Post in every 
section of the country. 
We pay salary and commission. If you 
can give us all or a part of your time, 
send a line of inquiry. 

Agency Division 

The Cartis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 











Used by U. S. Signal Corps 


GENEVA 15 


Superior Binocular 


Our handsome book 
“*The Near Distance’’ 
sent FREE on request 





Express Paid 









Its magnifying power, 
field view and clearness 
of definition are seldom 
equaled 

Sent for $15, express 
paid. If not satisfactory 
return at our expense. We refund 
your money Also at dealers 


Geneva Optical Cosy: 
for sale by 


S. Galeski Optical Co nd, Norfolk and Roanoke, Va 


Globe Optical Co., 






Geneva Optical Co., ¢ lil 
Chas. H. Wood, 1305 Washington St., Oaki oy Cal. 
J. Weiss & Sons, Montgomery, Ala. 








‘STEERO 


Reg 0. 8. Pat. Of.) 


Bouillon Cubes 


facle by AMERICAN KITCHEN PRODUCTS 00, New York 
£ 





Just drop a Steero Cube 
it ito a cup and add boil- 
ingwater. Nocooking, 
ne trouble. Delicious 
bouillon quickly and 

simply made, 
Stecro Cubes also 
admit of many de- 
lightful possibilities 
in cooking. To 

try them 


Send for 
FREESamples 


If grocer, druggist or 
delicatessen hasn't Steero 
for a box of 12, enough for 
Tins of 50 and 100 are 
e economical for regular use. 
Diatributed and Guaranteed by 
Schicftelia & Co.. 177 William Street, New York 


Under Pure Food Law, Serial No. 1 














It Works F rom the Inside 


R | E 


teres 
ring 
Shade / 
Residence 
aaa 


ROLLED UP EXTENDED 
Almost Invisible or tna Neat and Attractive 


Easier to install, easier to operatqand cheaper to 
maintain than any other awning on the market. 
Not necessary to raise either screen or window to 
operate, because if works from the inside as easily 
as a window shade. Perfectly simple and fully 
guaranteed. Send for illustrated circulars and 
ask your dealer for Carpenter Spring Shades. 


Our 100-page Tent an! Camp 

: to Outfit Catalog is free—full of valu- 

able information for the camper— 

° besides low pricee on tents, kit 

This Year? bags, hammocks, camp outfits, 
Do You Own a 

Boat? uable pointers on the handling and 

care of both sail and gasoline boats. 

Ak for Carpenter goods at your dealer's. If he can’t supply yeu, write te 


cota, furniture, stoves, utensils, 
469-479 Wells Street 
Gro-B-Canpenter & Co, 


our 1912 500 obe*t Marine Supply 


etc. Ask for Catalog No 12 
Catalog No. 22 It contains val- 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


If s0, send 20c. to cover postage on 
Makers to the U. 8. Gevernment 
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Geordie Griggsby’s 
Firebug 


(Continued from Page 8) 


this treatment than Helen; 
armor was penetrated when 
grinned insultingly into his face, one after- 
noon, immediately after Deluge Number 
One had ministered with apparent suc- 
cess to a lively blaze in the cellar of 
Duncan’s drug store. No more cruel blow 
could have been dealt him; and Geordie 
went home to sulk the rest of the dav, 
pessimistically certain that now vengeance 
would never be vouchsafed him. 
night into his ugly sleep jangled a frenzied 
telephone bell, and he swore before he had 
wakened sufficiently to know what he was 
swearing about. 

“Hello!” he bellowed. 

“Grigg,” came a piping voice, all 
atwitter with anguish—or laughter, per- 
haps; the telephone is a great confuser of 
emotions—‘“‘ Grigg, come down here quick! 
The whole place is burning!” 

“Who is it?”’ cried Geordie instinctively, 
for the voice was unrecognizable. 

“It’s Rumsey. Grigg 


“Ha-ha-ha!”’ jeered Geordie with brutal | 


deliberation. 
“Honest, 
“For 
“How many times do you think little 
old Geordie is going to nick his teeth on 
that one?” Geordie demanded. “Take 
more time to it, Dick, and call me later. 
He hung up; but before his head touched 
the pillow the bell was jangling again. 
“Now look here,” he shouted angrily, 
“you quit bothering me!” 
“For Heaven's sake, Grigg! I’m not 
jollying —we’ve an awful fire here!” 
“Well, bring it up and I'll put it out.” 
Again he slammed the receiver back on 
its hook and again the bell began to jangle. 
This time Geordie slipped out of bed, 


Grigg!” wailed the 


secured a pair of pliers and cut the wires. 








“There! Damn you—ring!” he said 
vindictively. 

“What is it, Geordie?” Helen asked, 
bewildered. 

%: Rumsey’s loose with another of his fire 
jokes.” 


“Geordie, he surely wouldn’ t do that. 
Perhaps there really is one.’ 

“Don’t care if there is!” 

“But, George ——” 


“They told me they could get along with- 


out my help and I told them if they wanted 


it they could come and ask for it; and | 


by Heaven, they’ve got to do it!” 

In spite of his brave words, however, 
Geordie was nervous. He scented business 
for his fire department and he began to 
wonder if he were not nibbling his own nose 
a little. Most people have experienced 
that tormenting struggle between spiteful 
pride and inborn desire. 

Helen had slipped out of the room and 
across the hall to a window on the lake side 
of the house. Suddenly she called: 

“George!” 

Her tone brought Geordie to her side in 
an instant—and he stood there spellbound. 
Far out across the lake the whole heaven 
was lighted up. Great forks of flame were 
licking upward in a rolling cloud of smoke, 
hurling high aloft sparks and burning 
embers and throwing a lurid glow on the 
smooth water. 

“Gee!” exploded Geordie. 

He rushed back to the bedroom and seized 
his turnouts; but as he thrust a foot into 
its boot he heard the purr of a distant 
motor, unmistakably in haste. 

“Here they come!” 
self. He dropped the boot and thrust his 
feet into slippers. ‘I guess a couple of 
minutes won't make or break that fire,”’ he 
said grimly; “and maybe it’ll do that 
bunch a lot of good.” 

He went to the stairhead and switched 
on a light long enough to slip the little 
toothed wheel of the village call on the 
pinion of the striking machine. Then he 
extinguished the light and tiptoed down- 
stairs with elaborate secrecy to the door. 

The roaring ceased and the motor 
rounded up to the step and stopped with 
a bark. Geordie let the shouting crowd 
clamor and pound at the door for a minute. 
Then he turned on the light and opened it, 
blinking with a fine pretense of sleepiness. 
Before him stood Rumsey and “Jedge” 
Bartlett and four others—their clothes 
dripping water, their faces black with 
smoke, their eyes wild. All apostrophized 
him at once and quite unintelligibly. 


but even his | 
Rumsey | 


That | 


voice, | 


he chuckled to him- 
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ITH the Slithering Sweep of 
the Scythe the Farmer mows 
the Grass in his Meadows. 


This is the True Cut- 
ting Principle of the 


“Universal” Safety Razor 


which severs each hair 
‘at | cleanly, without scraping 
| or irritating the face. 





The perfect temper- 
ing of ‘‘Universal’’ 
hollow ground blades 
holds their extremely keen 
edge and eliminates con- 
stant new blade outlay. 








Never too near or too far 
from the blade, the self-regu- 
lating guard insures safety, com- 
fort and satisfaction 
every day in the year 








shaving 


$2.50.everywhere 


including extra blade. 





With “ Universal” Strop 
Complete Traveler's Set 


$3.00 
$5.00 


Your barber doesn’t use 
@ scraping razcr. 


Ask him why. 


1 * Univer- 

Ra: azor Book- 
et trom the 
Master Cutlers. 








Landers, 
Frary 
& 


Clark 


405 Commercial St. 
New Britain, Conn. 


















With Your Order 


5 DAYS TRIAL in your own 
home, then 10 CENTS-A- 


yable monthly 


oF 
> 
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our customers 
} pronouncethe EMERSON 
the best typewriter made, 
wholly visible, universal-keyboard, tabulator, back 
spacer, two-color ribbon, rapid, strong, light touch. 
- any typewriter made r 
Don’t Pay Even as Gen yon on eee 
} to try YOU CAN EARN ONE for a slight se with 


rvice 


out paying us one cent. We will mail you names of people 
in your own town or state who have ee ‘ — i 
EMERSONS without cost, or you may ¢ 
typewriter, or have a compe ” wane ‘Bie’ MONEY 
representing us Liberal reward fe ir spare time 
Reference — Mc “gg a ounty, St hwy Bank Woodstack 
For all « mur offe on a postal card or in a letter to 
us, say: “ Mail me your offers 


The Emerson Typewriter Co., Box 208, Woodstock, il. 


















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


PATENT That Protect and Pay 


Send Sketch or Model for 
FREE SEARCH 

Books, Advice, Searches, and 

Big List of Inventions Wanted 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patens FREE 
ATENT 


Send sketch for free search 








SECURED OR OUR 
FEE RETURNED 

of Patent Office Records How 
to Obtain a Patent and What to Invent wi:) list of inven- 

tions wanted and prizes offered for invent Patents 


advertised free. VICTOR J. EVANS @ CO., Washington, D. C 


PATENT. tunes in Patents *’ 
WANTED Guide 


. Special Offers. 112-page Inventors 
E. BE, VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer, 856 F St., Washington, D. 0. 


ATENT 


MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE, Attys., 
Estab. 50 Years. Information and Booklet FREE. 
610 F Street, Washington, D.C. .and New York City. 


Patents that PROTECT 


For Facts about Prizes, Rewards, etc., send 8c stamps for 
our —e 128 page book of intense interest vo Inventors, 
RK. S. & A. B. Lacey, Dept. 5, Washington, Db Estab. 


ms Sent tree 





THAT PAY. Book “What & 
How to Invent ~ Proof of For 
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The 
Trophy 


A Million Men 


have endorsed The Florsheim 
Shoe and are enjoying its 
superior comfort and style 
today. They are men who 
are particular about their 
shoes, and their endorsement 
is an assurance of the satisfac- 
tion you will enjoy. 


ee 


BCBG, 


ones 


our shoeman for Florsheim 
“Nenad Shape™ shoes and oxfords, 
send us our order and we will 

it filled by our nearest dealer. 


Price $5.00 
“Imperial” Quality $6.00 
Write for illustrated loose 


leat booklet containing 25 of 
the leading styles — it's free 


The Florsheim Shoe Company 


571 Adams Street Chicago, U.S.A. 


or 


have 
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minutes’ current from an 
ordinary lamp socket 


Imprisoned heat cooks the 
food, our ““water-sealed”’ ovens 
keeping all the rich, savory 
flavor. Improves the best of 
food. Electrically heated grid- 
lle plate Fries and Toasts perfectly 
Oven Boils, Bakes and Roasts, cheap- 
4 erthan gas. Saves Fuel, Time, Heat, 
Money, Temper anc Energy. 
Sold direct to you 
at Factory prices, 


Get our Catalog Free 
Detraitfireless Stave Co 


109 Jefferson Ave. Detroit, Mich. 





makes and nee its own gas. Costs 


2c. a week to operate. No dirt, 
grease nor odor. A pure white light, 
mc ore brilliant than electricity of 


acetylene, 
effective. 
for catalo 


None other so cheap 
Agents wanted, Write 
gue and 


THE BEST LioHT co. 
BEST BY TEST *5.95 EF. Sth Stree Canton, O. 


es. 








DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 
That's all we want to know 
Now, wewill not give) poy guenayst 
—ora ot Sone ota i 





‘ Td “ene with a 
sstul cartox aist rm x an Make 
/ ne ‘ ~" vith 
6c ‘ ‘portfolio. “\earteons 
comahehmnengte 
—~' The W. L Evans Echosl of Cartooning 
—— 313 Ball Building, Cleveland, 0. 
Book “How to Obtain a 


PATENT YOUR IDEAS >: at” apd. “What to 


Invent’’ sent free. Send rough sketch for free report as 
to patentability Patents obtained us advertised for 
sale at our expense in Manufacturers’ Journals, 
CHANDLEE & C HANDLFE, Patent Attorneys 
983 F Street, Washington, D. tablished 16 years 


PATENTS 


So will you eventually 
FREE book. WM.T gowns: 801 ee 


PATEN 


prizes, etc. I get pacent or miner ¥ 











INVENTORS OF WIDE 
EXPERIENCE employ my 
mote = & securing Patent > 


st send for Pf 


Washington, D 
ABLE IDEAS WANTED. Manu- 
facturers want Owen tents. Send 
for 3 fre 200kKs levent ns wante ~ 
Man sfacturing f cilitie 





RICHARD B. OWEN, 33 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. °. 























| rushed to crank the motor car. 


“Shut up!” roared Geordie. 
atime. What in + 

“Th’ hull taown’s a-burnin’! 
the “jedge.” 

“Well, why don’t you put it out?” 
Geordie demanded. 

“We can’t!” wailed the “jedge.” 
“Dunean’s block is goin’, and Haslett’s 
| heouse, an’ Eb Howard’s—it’s mos’ to th’ 
| hotel! 

The old man’s despair was pitiful. It 
went straight to Geordie’s heart, which 
wasn’t a very callous organ, after all; but 
he controlled his sympathies and his 
twitching nerves a moment more—a min- 
ute or two now couldn't affect the ultimate 
outcome greatly. He had one more shaft. 

“Call out the Deluges,” he said. “They 
put out one fire this morning x 

“No, they didn’t!” the 
screamed. “Durn their hides! 
didn’t! Thet’s jest th’ trouble.” 

“For Heaven's sake, George, help us!” 
Rumsey pleaded, laying an appealing hand 
on Geordie’s arm. “My house is going by 
this time and the whole town’ll go! Grigg, 


“One at 


’ shrieked 





“jedge” 
They 


| you aren’t going to let that —— 


Geordie was halfway up the stairs; 
with his hand on the machine, 
over the railing for a last shot: 

“Will you come up here and sing Hail 
to the Chief on your knees every night till 
I go back to town?” 

*Yes—yes! Grigg, I’lldoanything 

Boom! 

The big bell outside began to toll its 
summons and six pairs of lungs sighed 
gratitude to Heaven as the delegation 
Just out- 
side the gate they took to the ditch while 
Geordie’s red roadster tore by, and their 
hearts jumped at the reassuring sight of 
that white helmet they had so derided. A 
hundred yards on they gave way again to 
the rakish chemical engine, traveling like 
a hound with its nose to the trail. Unit by 
unit Geordie’s whole department roared 


but, 
he leaned 


| past them, raising hope higher with each 


shower of blinding grit with which its 
hastening wheels smothered them. 

When Geordie whirled into the white- 
faced, half-dressed mob which ringed the 
inferno that had been Main Street the 
town’s sole brick block was just settling 
into its crater. On each side of it two 
houses were practically destroyed and a 
third burning. On one flank, the wooden 
wing of the big white summer hotel was 
ablaze; while, on the other, the eaves of 
Dick Rumsey’s beautiful colonial home 


| were spitting fire. 


| ingines?”’ 





A squad from Deluge Engine Company, 
Number One, was directing a single puny 
stream against the front of the hotel, ten 
feet from the nearest blaze, from a flaccid 
hoseline that led away to the lake, where 
a gallant remnant of the volunteers, aided 
by the men of the summer colony, were 
wearily clanking the ponderous brakes of 
the hand tub—for, you understand, it is 
one thing to “‘ brake her down!” for a brief 
spurt in the exaltation of a muster-day 
playout, but quite another thing to keep 
a workable firestream going for hours on 
end. 

Ezry Bronson, first selectman, crushed 
by the weight of responsibility and help- 
lessness, drugged Geordie from his car. 

“Where's yer ingines? Where's 
he quavered. 

“Coming,” said Geordie briskly. 

“Kin yeh put it aout, Georgie?” 
man wailed. 

“Put it out!” snorted 
thought you said you had a fire down here, 
Ezry. What’s the use of hauling all my 
men out of bed for this thing?” 

Ezry’s soul, however, was staring into 
a cataclysm such as mortal man had never 
conceived —not, at least, in Merifield. If 
he heard Geordie’s persiflage at all he saw 
in it only the babbling of a mind — 
like his own. 

“Put all yer hoses on th’ hotel, Georgie! 
he shouted weakly in Geordie’s ear. “We 
gotta save that! I hate t’ see them city 
folks’ haouses go; but they kin stan’ it 
better’n we kin.” 

“Don’t you fret, Ezry,”” Geordie said as 
he turned to begin his task. “I'll have 
your little flicker black as a hat inside of 
twenty minutes.” 

As he spoke, the crew of his first engine 
came running up from the lake, stretching 
in a line of hose with the aid of all the men, 
women and children who could lay hands 
upon it. A minute later the pipe was 
spitting a stream that climbed until it 
> ow F the burning end of the hotel, 
snuffing out the light blaze in a twinkling. 
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| 
Model Brunswick, 5-passenger | 
A | Touring Car, $1000, fully equipped ii 
;| 
There's a rule against rws/ work in the Paige plant. It ' | 
established rule, and every Paige workman knows it Furtl | 
every Paige workman « sit. Hew dn't take the risk of | kit lf | 
1] it This Paige f ry rule means a who lot »>vou | i 
if ' 
| an automobik il 
We will build only 3500 Paige cars this year, We could Het 
three times that number if we wer (Air ! rt 
i j 
i | willing to build / puraszaral HI] 
We take the time to build Paige i , f And ] if | 
‘ | 
policy of taking time that ible for mak I ial 
today the sfandard of val n the $ price dl | } 
i Paige cars Du lor | an t i ry ser ri } I i} 
i] service, fully equipped i 
i Regular Equipment includes top, windshield, 5 black enamel! lamps, generator, 
i orn, jack, tools, tire repair outfit. Quick Demountable Rims (set of 5) on 
| touring car models, including tire irons, $15. Same equipment on Roadster, 
i $12 (Self-starter and Prest-O-Lite tank installed for $25 if desired.) 
| 
i] ix pp ylish bodies ‘ r i 
a t — prices $975 $1000, TI La Marg ( $160 i i 
U) the e Paige cha 1 with tl el f t >< 
0 vit nant of Pek ' md our mew 1012 A ree (8) 
\ ‘ logue various models im beautiful col snd gives Jull detaul Pa 4 " ‘-~ 
} i 
| PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR CO. 1} 
{| 265 Twenty-first Street Detroit, Michigan =| 
. meen since -_ — Sa ced 
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‘iiveee Push. rated Hangers 
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If you cant have the best of 
everything, at least you can 
have the best of geen 

L. & C. Hardtmuth’s 


“osrAOtR 





h-i-noor ** ‘ase 
i rtiete® 
nn Lie & l trate d list on aj to 
L. & ¢ HARDTMUTH, 
34, East 23rd Street, New York; 
and Koh-i-noor House, London, England. 








Billings « Spencer 


TOOLS 
**The Tools that are Guaranteed"’ 


For Automobiles, Motorcycles, 
Motor Boats, Gas Engines, Bicycles, 
Machinery and Home Use. 

When you buy a Billings & Spencer 
Tool you are sure it will give you a 
lifetime of service. 


The trade-mark guarantees it. 





Every tool is drop-forged from the | 


best steel obtainable for the purpose. 


Ask any mechanic what he thinks 
of Billings & Spencer tools. He knows. 
Be sure to look for this 
Trade-Mark on every tool 
you buy. 
On sale everywhere 
Write for free catalogue A 


The Betinge® SpencerCo. 
Hartford Conn 
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Barker Brand 
Warranted Linen Collars 





WM. BARKER CO., Makers 
TROY, N.Y ° 
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Monarch 





B bq extremely light action of 

the Monarch Typewriter en- 

dears it to all operators who use it. 

The typist who takes pride in her 

position finds great satisfaction in being 

able to turn out as much work, and as good 

work, per hour, toward the end of the working 

day as during the morning. Other conditions being the same, 
she can always do this on a Monarch. There is 


“No Three O’Clock Fatigue” 


for users of this machine. The mechanical reason for the Monarch light touch 
is found in the action of the Monarch type bar,-an exclusive and 
patented feature which gives this remarkably light touch. 

We would remind the business man that Monarch light touch 
means more work and better work, because less physical strength 
is expended by the operator. Therefore, cost per folio is 
reduced, making the Monarch a business economy. 

SEND FOR MONARCH LITERATURE 


Then try the Monarch, and be convinced that Monarch merit rests ‘n the 
machine itself, not merely in what we tell you about it 


Monarch Department 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 























PERFECT @ g ae 
\ EN U PENCILS Stol . 
lo prove to vou the superiority of “Venus” ET 









Perfect Pencila, we make the following 
exceptional offers: 
Kach 


Steel Fly Rods 





4 er nelude one or more 
Venus” 10-cent pencils, “Venus” is 16°" is 9 ft. to the tip, Weighs 84% oz. A “‘peach’* 
sade in 17 black gradations and 2 for fy fishing, but you can put on an extra tip—and 


troll ¢ a still- fy 3 styles of handle: maple, $4.60; 
id, $5 00: ork, $5.50. Likeall’ BRISTOLS 


* is made of special ternpered steel and can't 


carp. Guaranteed . 

ae W: Your dealer has “16” and all other 

h BA || “BRISTOL” Rods for every kind 

of fishing. Ask to see them. If he 

hasn't any one you want, we will 

supply y« d free 
=> FISH STORIES" Free 

Full of ‘fish’ stories, ‘true’ and 

otherwise. A postal will do today 


THE HORTON MFG.CO. 
96 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 


copying. Absolutely guaranteed, 
Por 10¢-—1 Venas, any degree, and 
package of “Milo” Rubber Bande. 
Por 28¢ 2 Yenes Bie k, any degrees; 
1 Venus Cor and a package 
Milo” Rubber "pan ~ 
For 50¢ — 3 Venus Blac any degrees; 1 
Venue Copying, 1 = Milo” Rub 
ber Bands, 1 Blue I nel ii Red Pencil 
1 preumatic Penholder, Write 
AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO. 
221 Fifth Avenue, New York 
1176 Clapton Rd , Lendon. Eng. 


¢ 
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Invest 
a Dollar 
to Save 





This little bank keeps savings secure from 
tampering hands — yours or others. Shows 
to a cent how much you have on deposit. 
Regisiers al! coins deposited. Takes nickels, 
dimes and quarters. Stays locked until you 
have $10. Thea opens automatically, 

for children, but no toy. Made for all 
humanity that wants to save. ‘ Its name is the 


Universal 


Three Coin 


Bank 


It is good to look at, finished in black and gold, light, 

strong, made to last and to stay in on jet one— 

get it now. $1 in department stores, toy stores and 

novelty shops, or on receipt of price we will send 

the bank, carriage paid, to any part of the country. 
CHAS. W. SHONK CO. 

Monree Building Chicago, U.S. A. 
Dealers supplied by 

THE STROBEL &@ WILKEN ©CO., New York 





No Strings Anywhere 


This Tapeless Blouse answers every trouble 
which a string, however placed, is sure to give 
for the starch makes the tape stick to the hem 
the boy gives a jerk —with the result shcwn in 
the right hand picture. The only way toavoidedl 
| | string troubles is to buy 


| > TAPELESS 
| Schaffner <¢ ON BLOUSE 


Brothers PATENTED 


The neat band can be adjusted to fit and has gath 
ers arranged for easy ironing There is no danger of 
untidiness, torn hems, or hanging strings 

The Tapeless Blouse offers wide choice in style and 
color of material All are alike in extra quality, fast 
| colors, and correctness of cut and shape 
| 
; 











The sleeves are long, with neat cufis, and ample shoulders. 
With of without collars mae with the latest novelty in 
collar-clasp. At all good dealers, or address 
Schaffner Brothers, Cleveland, O. 


Complete Line of Y ouths’ Shirts, Plaited and Negligee 
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This done, the pipemen turned and, with 
their stream, went boring into the red-hot 


smoke that shrouded the blazing house | 


behind them. They disappeared from 
sight of the gaping crowd, but the crashing 
of their stream and the showers of charred 
splinters that emerged from the reek at all 
angles gave evidence that they were alive 
and kicking. 

“Gosh!” said Ezry Bronson. “‘They’ll 
be killed!” 

“They’re goin’ 
screeched. 

It was true. The crew of Geordie’s 
second engine, heads down, helmets re- 
versed, were beating a black pathway with 
their stream through the front doorway, 
which a moment before had been belching 
flames. As they reached the sill, the smoke 
settled down about them again; and Ezry 
turned his head away, with a groan. 

Meanwhile, at the other extremity of 
the conflagration, the third engine com- 
pany had snuffed out the fire on Rumsey’s 
10use and turned their stream on the blaz- 
ing structure next door. Working inward 
from the two flanks of the fire, these three 
streams could, in a pinch, have handled 
the situation with a reasonable degree of 
effectiveness. All that was really necessary 
was to keep Rumsey’s house and the hotel 
wet down and let the fire between them 
burn itself out. 

This was not at all in accordance with 
Geordie’s ideas, however. He wanted to 
“‘show 'em something.”” So he ordered 
second lines stretched in from all the en- 
gines, while the reservists from the heavily 
laden hose-trucks stretched in three lines 
from each of the trio of fireboats. Mean- 
while he dispatched the chemical engine on 
a cruising expedition to watch for flying 


inside!” some one 


| embers and sent the chemical lines from 
| his combination cars into Rumsey’s house 


and the hotel to chase out any fire that 
might have eaten through from outside. 
When his lines were all working he had, in 
addition to the chemical streams, fifteen 
good, solid one-and-five-eighths-inch water 
streams hurling somewhat less than four 


| thousand gallons of lake a minute into the 


| flames; and his prophecy failed but little 





of literal fulfillment. 

“Well, Ezry,” he said—‘“ 
little longer than I expected.” 

““Where’s them fellers what went in 
thur?” croaked Ezry, pointing a shaking 
hand at the blackened shell of the house 
next the hotel. 

“Still in there,” 
their lanterns?” 

Ezry gazed an instant. 

“Gosh!” he said in an awed voice. 

Geordie was still laughing when Rumsey 
and the “‘jedge”’ rushed up, drawn by the 
red band on his lantern-globe. Geordie 
threw the light of the bull’s-eye into their 
weary but relieved faces. They seemed 
at a loss for words and Geordie broke the 
silence. 

“Well, jedge,”’ he said, 
ain’t burned up, eh?” 

“Don’t, Georgie—don’t!” the “jedge”’ 
begged, in a whimsical tone. ‘‘They’se 
abaout forty bushel of th’ durndest small- 
est pertaters y’ ever seen right raound here 
naow! Don’t rub it in, Georgie.” 

Rumsey gripped Geordie’s hand—half 
laughing, half cry ing. 

“ Grigg, there isn’t a word I can say,” he 
stammered, waving an arm in the general 
direction of his rescued rooftree; “but 
but that Hail-to-the-Chief thing goes!” 

“*T guess we'll take the word for the deed 
on that, Dick,” 
returning his handclasp. 

But every night, until the nip of the 
frost and the call of the town drove the 
city visitors flocking homeward—under 


took me a 


said Geordie. “See 


“once more you 


Geordie answered happily, 


stars or moon or pelting rain, sometimes a | 


solo, sometimes in quartet and often in 
mixed chorus—out of the darkness of 
Geordie’s lawn rose the refrain: 


“‘ Hail to the Chief who in triumph advances! 


Honor'd and bless’d be the evergreen pine!” | 


Deluge Engine Company, Number One, 
is a memory now, and the faithful old hand 
tub disintegrates peacefully, day by day, 
under its blanket of dust and rust in the 
caverns beneath the Town Hall, Little 
red fire-alarm boxes dot the green of Meri- 
field’s streets; and Geordie Griggsby’s 
devil-wagons whiz at will through the vil- 
lage, fearless alike of law and of public 
opinion, restrained only by the limitations 
of their own engines. Andif you really want 
to start something just run up to Merifield 
and voice disparagement of the sacred 


| firebug! 


May 18, 1912 


‘Keiser Barathea 
Cravats 


A National Standard 





Genuine 
Keiser Cravats 
bear this 


trademark 





Business 

continuous This is the 

since 1860 popular 
shape 
cravat 


at present 


All silk, in over 60 plain colors 
from among which you can 
match your shirts or socks. 
4-in-hands, $1.00, 50c 
Also Bat Wings, . 50c 


FOR SALE BY MOST FINE FURNISHERS 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


JAMES R. KEISER, Inc., New York 


Makers and wholesalers only 





Merchant Tailors 
Make 
Perfect-Fitting 
Clothes 
Shackamanon 
Guaranteed Fabrics 


Assure 
Exclusive Patterns 


“Ask a Merci Na rt 


Tailor’ 











A SURE LIGHT EVERY TIME 
Useful — practical Ssafer than burning matches. 
_KRAEMER LIGHTER 


A- great convened me (as ready, Compact, 
as which to select. 


attractivé~Nuni 


Satisfaction eter by the makers, 


Write for booklet i ris “just ou ee 
aD sine Cayo ¥, New York City > 














us his name today. | 
Kemnebvec 
CANVAS COVERED CANOES 
ocing season is almost here. Write at once 
for our illustrated catalog 
Kennebec means perfection of design, best finish, 
light weight combined with strength. Our special 
type of sponsons (air chambers) make paddling, 
sailing or motor canoes absolutely safe 


KENNEBEC CANOE CO., 10 R. R. Sq., Waterville, Me 


ELECTRIC COOKING 


Home users of electricity are invited to write for my 
interesting article on electric cooking in the home. A 
postal brings it 


MISS DFLCO, 19 F. Street, BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 


aoa ares 
Eire eseiaies TAUGHT BY MAIL 


MSS. revised and sold. Free booklet, ‘“Writing for Profit,” tells 
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What The Rambler 10,000 Mile 


uarantee Means 
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Have You Seen 
The Rambler 
Cross Country? 


This map gives you a graphic idea of what the Rambler 
guarantee means to you in point of mileage. 


HIS guarantee is backed by every one Ride in the car and you will know the second 
of our Rambler dealers and branches. reason—its comfort. 
One of them is located nearby and is 


perhaps known to you Ask your banker about the stability of this 


company—his answer is the third reason. 

Back of them is a factory employing eighteen eal 
hundred men, with a floor area of twenty acres This ten thousand mile guarantee is the 
and producing ninety-six per cent of the parts that fourth reason. 


go to make up this car. Appearance, comfort, stability and the 10,000 


This factory has produced twenty-two thou- mile guarantee. 
sand Rambler motor cars, and the average cost for 
repair parts on each one of these cars last year was 
only twelve dollars and ninety cents. Write your name and address on the coupon 
below and forward it to us immediately that we 
may send you full information. 


Are not these reasons enough? 


Some of these cars have been in use eleven 
years. One-half of them have been in use five 
years or more. These are the facts which warrant ee 
our confidence in the Rambler to the extent of - 
giving the signed guarantee for ten thousand miles. 


The Thomas B. Jeffery Company, Kenosha, Wis. 
‘ , ‘ . ‘ 


Ile 


The Cross Country sales to date are three 


times those of last year. | ;' 
' 


See the car and you will learn the first reason— ed 
its appearance. L 


The Thomas B. Jeffery Company 


Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Branches: Boston, Chicago, Milwaukee, New York, Philadelphia, San Francisco 

















Standard S« 


Set, known the world over. 


Gillette. 


shave every day in the year without stropping or honing. A safe, 
sanitary shave without roughness or irritation of the skin. 


Gillette 


Safety Razor 


For sale in forty thousand retail stores in every part of the habitable globe 


No Stropping 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY 


i contained in Morocco 


Start the Day with a 
Three-Minute Gillette Shave 


HIS morning over 3,000,000 men shaved with 


the Gillette Safety Razor as shown above—the 
regular stand-by—the good old reliable five-dollar Gillette Standard 
They are men with all kinds of beards—men 
with tender skins. They include men who “ never before could shave every 
day”— men whe could not shave themselves at all until they adopted the 
It’s something to insure yourself the luxury of a velvet-smooth 
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Razor, two Metal Blade Boxes, and 12 double-edged A 
Grain Leather Box, $5.00, 


Price, $900 


No Honing 


22 West Second Street, BOSTON 
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“The Underwear 
that Won’t Stick’’ 


Just let a man once feel the 
ease and comfort of 


Roxford Knitted 


Summer Underwear 


—and it’s all of? with any other underwear. 
Roxford is the stap/ old-fashioned balbrig- 


gan idea in the modern styles. 


Soft and kind to the skin—easy-fitting — 


Ten styles for Men and Boys 
50c., 75c.and $1.00 a garment 


Ask any reliable haberdasher or department store. 


Write for the little Roxford Book. 
Roxford Knitting Co. 








Philadelphia 
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THE THIRD-TERM 
GHOST 


(Concluded from Page 19) 


four years was Jackson, and he cheerfully 
accepted two terms of four years. Of the 
seven two-consecutive-term presidents, 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, 
Jackson, Grant and Roosevelt, only 
Jefferson laid it down as a political desid- 
eratum that every president should retire 
at the end of the second term; and he 
would have taken a third term rather than 
let a Federalist get in. 
Monroe were not men of third-term quality; 
they seem to have had no moral objection 
to a third term. Jackson was erratic on 
the subject, but closely resembled Roose- 
velt in serving two terms and then indicat- 
ing a successor. The nearest approach toa 
third term was Grant, and there are many 
reasons for thinking that his renomination 
and reélection in 1880 would have been 
a good thing for the country. 

The third-term ghost has lived a good 
many years upon the supposition that the 
president of a republic has the power to 
keep himself in office indefinitely unless 
there is some absolyte check upon him. 
Whatever the danger in the past that a 
president would use the Federal patronage 
to obtain delegates, everybody can see that 
national conventions of delegates chosen 
by state conventions made up of delegates 
chosen by district conventions made up of 
delegates chosen by primaries made up of 
the official and organizing end of the party 
have about come to an end. Before the 
presidential eiection of 1916 nearly every 
state in the Union will have its machinery 
for obtaining the preference of the voters of 
the country for their own standard-bearer. 
If that constituency cannot be trusted, then 
popular government is a failure from top 
to bottom, and the only thing to do is to 
make the leaders of the party dictators for 
life. As a matter of fact, people scoff at 
the idea of the man on horseback or any 
other man in the United States keeping him- 
self in power as the Mexican president kept 
himself in power—by a series of moving- 
picture elections. 

On the other side there is only one 
solution of democracy on 2 great scale, and 
that is leadership on a great scale. Govern- 
ments by large boards frequently changing 
are unable to lay out and push forward 
a program of constructive legislation, even 
though those boards be a Senate and a 
House of Representatives. Those boards 
have tried to concentrate their power by 
steering committees and the speakership, 
but the executive heads of cities, states and 
the nation are in a better position to repre- 
sent the people and to push forward what 
public sentiment demands. Therefore they 
ought to be reélected a fair number of terms. 
A good governor ought to serve terms 
enough to give him a chance to work out 
a good policy; and there is no reason why 
the people should be deprived of a good 
president because he has shown himself to 
be good in eight years of experience. There 
is no more logical reason for a custom for- 
bidding the reélection of executive officials 
for a reasonable number of successive terms 
than there is for a custom permitting the 
reélection of legislative officials. If one is 
wrong both are wrong. If either is right 
both are right. The sun has risen on the 
American people, and the poor old third- 
term ghost may flit back to his shades. 


Impartial Luck 


RS. FINNEGAN, who had organized 

a raffle with three prizes, met Mr. 
Flaherty and told him about it. Mr. 
Flaherty took three tickets at Mrs. Finne- 
gan’s earnest solicitation. 

A few days after the date set for the 
drawing Mr. Flaherty met Mrs. Finnegan 
and asked her how the raffle came out. 

“Oh, Mr. Flaherty,” she replied, “it 
was foine. 
first prize. Ain’t she lucky? An’ my 
daughter Lizzie won the second prize. 
Ain’t she lucky? An’, Mr. Flaherty, I 
won the third prize. Ain’t I lucky? By- 


the-way, Mr. Flaherty, did you pay for 
thim three tickets you took?’ 
“Ain’t I lucky?” 


“No,” said Flaherty. 





Madison and | 


My daughter Mary won the | 


May 18,1912 
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KRYPTO 


LENSES 





Combine Near and Far View 

in One Solid Lens 
Discard your old-style pasted lenses. The 
prominent seams are disfiguring. They sug 
gest old age. Dirt gathers at the edges. Wear 
Kryptok Lenses, which present a neat appear 


ance of single-vision glasses, yet have two 
listinct focal points. The reading lens is 
fused invisibly with the distance lens 


te? 


7 


Rds is a Kryptok aon This is a Pasted Lens 


»te the absence of | Note the | ual seams 
seams. Kryptok Lenses They are unsightly 
do not look odd or sug- | They indicate old age 
gest old age. They im- | Pasted lenses detract 
prove one’s appearance. | from one’s appearance 

Write Us for Descriptive Booklet 
Your optician will supply you with Kryptok 
enses hey can be put into any style frame 
or mounting, or into your present ones. Over 


250,000 people are now wearing them. 


Kryptok Company, 105 E. 23d St., New York 











































THE NAME “AMERICAN BOY" on yellow 
label and sole of a shoe, is proof of a good shoe. 
Always built for service, made over stylish 
lasts, fit a boy's feet like a glove, and give him 
comfort all the day long. Made in all heights 
from 6 to 15 inches, also in the celebrated 
Outing shoe for summer wear. The same 

shoe for men is the Menz “ Ease.” 


6 inch height 
10 to 13°64 — $2.50 
1 to 5—$3.00 


CATALOG “C” 
illustrates the 
| “American Boy” 
also the Menz 
“Ease” for men 
in all heights, 
our two special- 
ties. 


For 
12 years we 
have specialized 
on the Menz “ Ease” 
and “American Boy.” Menz 
“Ease” Elk Tannage is the toughest, 
strongest upper leather tanned yet the soft- 
est, most pliable — and it always stays soft. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG “ C” containing sam- 
ple of Menz “ Ease” Elk. We probably have a 
dealer in your town, but if we haven't we can 
introduce the shoes direct to you from our fac- 
tory at regular retail prices, delivery prepaid. 


Menzies Shoe Co. Makers Detroit, Mich. 





THis HOUSE can be built for $2700 


and is suited to any climate. 


Each book has 1 
h exterior and interi or views, elevations 


Send 50c cotay & lor oot her of our big t ment w books — (be 

sure to mention which one you want)—or send 90¢ fer 

both books — postpaid. 

LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT COMPANY 
3365 C. Hill St.. Los Angeles, California 




















The “Defender” is Established 


—as firmly as the Autocrat orthe Limited. The impetus of the Oldsmobile 
reputation was enough to introduce it; but as a new type of Oldsmobile 
it had to hew its own way—and it has done so. 


The ‘*Defender’’ completely fulfills the requirements of the man who desires a somewhat smaller, lighter car than the 
Autocrat, but a car of equal quality and equal equipment. A comparison of the specifications of the Defender with those of 
the Autocrat will show no differences, except in proportions. Even in the lesser things, its luxuriousness is as complete: 
Double drop frame. Ventilators in fore-doors. 
Shock absorbers all around. The power plant of the Defender duplicates 
Top and top boot; wind shield and speedometer. that of the Autocrat in every respect save 
Electric, and oil, side and rear lights, and illumi- power. 
nation for the speedometer. It has the same T-head, long stroke (six-inch) 
Automatic lighter for headlights, operated from easy running motor, but w'th a smaller bore, 
driver’s seat. producing 35 horse power. 
Four models: 5-passenger Touring, 4-passenger Tourabout, 2-passenger Roadster, at $3000; and 3-passenger Coupe at $3600, 


Immediate deliveries. Further part 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Branches in the Principal Cities. Dealers from Coast to Coast 
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KODAK 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


Catalogue free at the deaiers or by mail. 


with you. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak Ciny. 











